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Tp -» Mercury. You 
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nacy, I hope he will one day make a great 
figure. — Kio Ankilies, 


ſelf very al; ande b 
2 him in the Sms. Ons | 
Charon. Well ; and. ſhall we Thins Te 
Mercury. He has ſo often deceived . 5 
ways chat I canfot depend upbn him; ſcarce 
was he in bed, when, ORE his Poe: he 
fell to ſleep. . = 
baron. His diſtemper n 1 
Mercury. What he thought a very grievous, 
was but a very ſlight looks 4. he has often 
alarmed his $e-4 the ſame manner. I have 
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ſeen him in the'cholick, wiſhing cher his belly 


was cut off; and at another time when his 


noſe bled, fagcging his foul wis ®rogping in in- 


wo 4 


"lows. ee eee 
Alervry. As he does now, without pain 


Pons aryl at cheſs; he has — . 8 
above an hundred battles. = on 


 Charot. Fatal war! which Lads ws ond b- 


r 
but ede aſide his wantonneſs and cffemi- 


why then ſhould he ndt be as courageous $00? 
in his frowardneſs he reſembles, him. They 


kay chat n eg and that he has 


a; 


RIES 2 
N . TY ER 1 


—_ Zoe all "this makes nothing for ns 


we r Tap Ns unpoliſbed N 


prince, 


prince, who, d 


A 


of rA % = 


ung ng learnin 8. ſhould: love 

nothing but arms; 2 ready to glut 
bimſel in n ſhould place bis Bf 
e miĩofc s'of mankind. duch a one 


5 would 7 yoo — dee 


| Mercury.” —— un 


5 or rather one of thoſe monſters, who 


are greedy of ſlaughter. This is of a milder 
ſition; I believe he will love peace, yet 


Jay how to wage war. In him you may diſ- 


cover the principles of a good prince, as in the 


bud of ä eee 
| N I 


3 


(Karon. Wbes den do you a = 


vating the muſes ? he will never learn any 
thing, but ſpread confuſion wherever he comes; 
many a murmuring ſhade will he ſend us, but 
: o e the better. FR q TAS 2: 


Mercury. ieee taifidies 
: he is. curious, tractable, and has an ex- 


_ cellent taſte for every thing that's fine: he 
Joves good men, and is beholden to thoſe who 


ec him. If he can but once overcome 


| his baſtineſs and lazineſs, BeH berwonder- 
4 ful : remember I foretel it thee. 


palpable 


— . you dream. 


F 
aka _— rrovoked . in e 
ä ing 


zug bis . W ke ny: 51 

4. he is, certainly reſer ed for Jlomething great. 
baron. It ſeems then, we ſhan't have him yet. 
81 Alercury. No; his ſickneſs proceeds more 
from impatience than any real pain. Jupiter 
deſigns that be an long eee geg —— 
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The manner in which theſe two heroes way 
one another, is" 4 ſhort and ingenuous way of 
letting you into their biftory and charatters. 4 


Theſeus. V O U ſurprize me, Hercules 4 1 
I thought you in the higheſt Olym- 
pus, ſeated niet the Gods. It was reported 
that the fire on mount Oeta had conſumed all 
that mortal part which was derived from your 
mother, and that nothing of thee remained 
but that which ſprung from Jove. It was al. 
ſo ſaid that you married the goddeſs Hebe, 
who has now leiſure enough, ſince e ee 
ſerves the nectar in her ſtead... P00. 
Hercules. Don't you know that what you 
ſee of me is only my ghoſt?! 0s + tt 
| ; Theſeus.- And what you ſee! 45 me is only 
mine: but whilſt that 8 here, no as of me 
can be in Olympus. c 
Hercules. That's Pe thou art not; as 1 
am. the — of e 5 


— 


= Tk, egen . Aehira n ay mo- : 
- hers and my 
ſuaded the — that I was Neptune's ſon; 


ther Ægeus, would have per- 
as Alemena, to cover the fault ſhe had been 


guilty of , during Amphytrion's being at the 


of "Thebes, perſuaded: him, that the. had 5 


received a viſit from Jupite. 


Hercules, I think you very bold, thus totreat 7 


the vanquiſher of -monſters. 1. never could 


take ſues . 3-5 | 
_ Theſeus. But the 8 25 a RS will | 


0 . make me forbear breaking them. I am 


not in Olympus laughing at the immortalized 
ſon of Joye: and as for monſters, I have van- 
quiſhed ſome in my time as well as „ 
Hercules. Wou d you preſume to com 

your faint actions with my labours t the World 
can never forget the lion of Nemæa, on which 


account the Nemæan games were inſtituted ; 
the Hydra of Lerna, whoſe heads multiplied; 


the Erymanthian boar; the Stymphalian 


birds ; the Amazon, whoſe girdle brought 


away; the ſtable of Augea; the bull which 


4; dragged into, Greece; Cacus whom I over- 


came; the horſes of Diomedes, who fed on 
human fleſh; Geryon, the three · headed king 


of Spain; the golden apples growing in the 


garden of the Heſperides; laſtly, Cerberus, 


whom I dragg'd out of bad and forced to ies of 


the ſun. 

Tbeſeus. And did I not e overcome all che va- 
gabonds of Greece ? did I not drive Medea 
Fram. 2 father's houſe, kill th cMinotaur, 
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Which the Minn games wer * 


atid ſare they muſt be allowed to de equal with | 
the Nemæan games. Farther, I overcame 
the Amazons who' beſieged Athens. Add to 
to this the combat of the Lapithæ, BY 
voyage for the golden fleece, the Aus of 


the Caledonian boar, in which /I had fo great 


a ſhare; and as "NY as au dared tb 
| deſbend into hell. e 
Selen dich 4 5 did not ca 

ro epi p Cerberus: . 1 555 out 
vf his gloomy cave, devour'd your friend be- 
fore your. face, and you remaind a 
Have you forgot how Caſtor and Pollux fo | 
their fiſter Helen from you? Nay, yon let 
chem carry off your mother Bthra. How: di- 
minutive a hero muſt he be who ſuffers this to 
be done f Laſtly, you was banith'd Athens, 
and forced to fly to the iſle: Scyros, Where Ly- 
eomedes, knowing how apt you was to engage 
vourſelf in unjuft undertakings, threw you 


Headlong from the top of a föck by way of 


Prevention. A glorious cloſe of life! 

Theſeus. Was thine more glorious? you 
Jov'd Omphale, and for her fake handled a 
diſtaff, then forſook her for young Tole : and 
thus violated * your faith given to Dejanira. 
Did you not ſuffer them to give you the ſhirt 
dipt! in the blood of the Centaur Neſſus; then 
growing Furious, hurl Lychas, who had 


never Hated thee, Row the * of Mount 
I | | Den, 


and 1 — roftraint of laws, w 


on. THE DEAD. Ku. 
eld your. burying f be 

ight believe ycu x Gad. Was mow 

: of ifs more: mine I before 


Tus baniſhed Athens, | 1 haddraven all its in- 


in the mallacb6 a town. As: for'your parts far 
From bein ing a wo 7 inn all your perfeRians 


— Hana Pee ur arr old | 


1 pad them, to eaſe Atlas of the bunden, and 


my courage has always been admired. True, 


| 1 have: loved the women too well, but gan 


22 aid me with iti? you who ſo ungrato- 


ra Ariadne, who in Crete had ſaved 


3 r. o you think that I nevet heard 
[the name r Amazon Antiope ee 
to whom yon proved faithleſs ? Egla, who 


fucceeded her, did not fare better. y 4 


-ried Helen away by force, but her brother 
found the means to puniſh:you for it. Phædta 
ſio far blinded you, that you had 
put to death, whom the Amazon baue you. 
Several others ere e m 1 "ele never 


ippolytus 


r it 
Tbeſeus. But 1 never handled 2 diſtaff like 
* who: boaſts of Haying carried. the world 
on his ſhoulders. 
. ſoft and We par of my 


it | e life 


D 1A L O 0 v E's | 
fe'which I led in Lydia, Tin not pretend 
vindicate; but in all the reſt of it, you/muſt 
own me/ ſomething more than man. 

+ Theſeus.' So much the worſe for you, that 
| being more man in every other circumſtance, 
you ſhou'd act ſo much — yourſelf in 
this. But then all theſe boaſted labours were 
Poems, only in obedience to Euriſtheus. 

Hercules. Tis true, that Juno had made me 
ſubjet to all his commands: tis the fate of 
virtue to be delivered up to the perſecution of 
the wicked and envious; but her perſecution 
has only been the means of exerciſing m 4s 
tience and my courage. On the other 
uy often been guilty: of unjuſt ations: 
py the world, if you OO never n 8 
| oo -—#a of the lab 
'Theſeus. By that 155 — Anhink 5 the | 
e of ſeven young men, and as 
many maids, which Minos had laid | 
them for the death of Androgeos his fon. 
Alas, my poor father Egeus, who 
me, ſancying that he faw the black al. in- 
ſtead of the white one, threw himſelf head- 
long into the ſea, and when I landed I found 
him dead: from that time e pF 
ed Athens with wiſdom. 
Hercules. How could you govern it, fince | 
was every day embarked in ſome new ex- 
8 and that by 1 8 855 loves J. involvd 
MM Greece in war? | 
. Let us talk no more : of love, n but 
þ a ſhame- 


O0 S 5 22 


; 1E D E A D. . 

| a ſhameful-ſubjedt, and as far as. I. ean ſee, we; 
are not much behind-hand with one another. 

I own it with all my heart, and 

yield to the i in eloquence; but what decides 


our worth, is, you are now in hell at Pluto's 8 
mercy, whom you have highly provoked, and 
— Olympus: ranked wien the 5 
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ACHILLES: and CmO. Sek Wh 


Achil. WI AT Grace have all N in- 
ſtructions done me, and how am 
1 the better for haying received them? You 
never talked to me of any thing but wiſdom, 
| COUrage, glory, and. heroiſm: but notwith⸗ 
| Nanding all your fine liſcourſes, bere am Ia 
vain empty ſhadow. Would it not have been 
much better for me ta have liyed long and vo- 
luptuouſly at the cqurt of king (kit 65S 
_ diſguiſed like a maid, with the fl icelle 
daughters? 1 = 
Giran Well, * 1 you 15 3 .of the | 
* to return amongſt theſe ladies? You ſhall 
ſpin, but at the ſame time you ſhall loſe. all 
th e glory, you. have e FP Hal be 


S* 
2 7 140 «3 ISS FS 7 1 ö , 


1 D A * 661 1 . . 

: 880 Paret of thy taveabeeneiny,” the proud 
1 Agra : — — 'Therfites ſhall it 85 | 
gorten 49 Tor 5 
860 = mn ry” Ls ge £2 eas * 
ry be — E bee. 1 canmor 127 ä 
the tho hts'on't ; I had rather fall again 
the hand of ws inglorzous Paris. LO "5 

rn nat 1 ly to be 

5 D fo mp ly 
5 edler. Ane end ens willingly r re- 
turn inta the world, that Panight oa oops, uſe of 
: thoſe inſtruRtions. | N MY, Gag 
cond thine 2: | 

le What kt I'do. n N Sa 
avoid quarrelling with Agamemnon, and by 
that means ſave the life of m my friend Patro- 
clus, and the blood of fo many Grecians, who 
fell by the deſtructive Ae of the Trojans, 
To half 1 ras rol bg on the fands of the ſea- 
ſhore. 


iron. But 4 I not tell thee bafordhine 
that thy paſſion would make the guilty" of all 
theſe follies? 
Achilles. True 3 you told me of it an his 
dted times over; but when did youth hearken 
to advice? It believes nothing but juſt what 
It ſees. O would I were young again! 

Chiron. You would be as Gs paſionat and un- 
fraftable as | heretofore. 


* 
We + 


. 


5 


- temper. 2 49 


N THE DBAD. 1 


u promiſe me an epoch 


dred, and A kindred): times to that, that.you'd 


0 more moderate when you came before | 
Troy? how well you kept your word. ere! 
- - Aebilles. Town I did nt. 
— And you would be the 4 


you to grow young again; you would promiſe 
Juſt as you did before,. and wag: Jour wg. od 


did then. © 
- Achilles. Youth then 1 uſt he. a rang ge ar 


Chiron. And yet it is. a. 0 uſt; 
willingly be ſick of again. 3 
Achilles. True; but ho- charming would 


7 youth; be, was it capable of reflection and 
moderation. Vou who underſtand remedies 7 


ſo well, do you know no cure for this 


tuous heat, 1 8 far . dangerous than 2 


burning fever ä 
| * Oliva: The 60 rettiedy is $6 ed _ 


E--+6 Beeren de öde who: Wwe, and 
10 alk their advice ; by one s paſt faults to take 


care and avoid the fame for the future, and 


often to implore the aſſiſtance of Minerva, 


vhoſe wiſdom is above the valour of Mars 
- Acbilles. Well, all this III do, if Jupitet 


wil give me back the ſame flouriſhing youth 


I once enjoyed: do you, at the ſame time, 
pray. him that he would reſtore your life; 


and that I may be ſubject to your will as Her- 


cules was to at of * 3 


7 


3 
Cli- 
* 
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Chiron. With all my heart. III make the 
requeſt to the father of. the Gods, and 1 am 
Well aſſured that he will grant it. After a 
long ſeries of years you ſhall. live again, and 
be born with a genius, greatneſs of ſoul, cou- 
rage, and love for — — . You ſhall have a 
Chiron near you, and we ſhall fee Arp 
WN Bus: i . 1 "7 try e 0047 prog 
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buoy Acnizrs and Hows. - | 


An 3 manner of infuſing into the — of 
[8 y0ung Prince, & love far len ming and glory. 


A. am heartily glad, O illuſtrious poet! 

4 that through my means you are be- 
come immortal; my quarrel with Agamem- 
non, 'my grief for the death of Patroclus, 
my combats with the Trojans, and my victory 
over Hector, have given you one of the fineſt 
ſubjects for a poem, that ever was heard of. 2 

Homer. I own, that the ſubject is fine, but 
others as good might have been found. Nor 
needs this much proof, ſince I myſelf aQually 
found another: the adventures of the ſage and 
patient Ulyſſes, do not fall ſhort of the rage 
of the haughty Achilles. 
Achilles. And dare you compare the crafty and 
deceitful Ulyſſes, to che 650 of Thetis, more ter- 

rible 


Db 
PM 
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Able than Mars? begone 


ob E DEA P. H 


125 vungrateful poet! or 


Homer. You have for Þ perhaps, that tis 


in vain for ſhades to put themſelves in à paſſion; 
no body will mind thein, nor can any arms be 
now of ſervice to you but ſound reaſoning, * 
- Acbilles; Why then, do you come to ail. 
own, that you are indebted: to me for) 1255 
beſt poem The other is a mere rhapſod 

old women's tales, every line in it 3 8 


and you may plainly diſcover the decayed port, 


whoſe fire is quite extinguiſhed, and who never 


knows when to have done. Hh. 


Hamer. You ate like a vaſt mbar of 
dan, who, ignorant of the different kinds 
of writing; think that an author droops, as 
ſoon as he paſſes from a lively rapid ſtile, t to 
one more ſoft and "ſmooth. Perfection in 


writing conſiſts in obſerving your various chat 


rafters. To vary your ſtile, as occaſion re- 


quires; and to ſoar, or droop; 2 2 propos,” and 


by this contraſt, characters will he more ag 


able, and more diſtinguiſh d. You mult know : 


how to ſound the trumpet, to tune the lyre, 
and play on the rural pipe. I ſuppoſe you 
would have me deſcribe Calypſo, with her 
nymphs in the grotto, or Nauſica on the ſea” 


ſhore, after the ſame manner that I would 
heroes, and even Gods themſelves, ag 


before the gates of Troy. Talk of war, 4 
keep within your own element; but never 


pretwnt to jadge of | tang in my preſenice., 
- Achilles. Ho] you are, poor blind 


man!] you take” at ace now of my * 


tions, and conquered kingdoms? 


can make heroic. gr immortal. A king. 


1 44 denne 
7. No more than I do of 1 yviown.: 1 


| P you as the. ſhade of ARS ee 
us: the ghoſt of Homer. 


\ Achilles. Oh! could I but. make this — 
grateful ghoſt ſenſible of my former ſtren 
Hamer. Since you talk ſo much of n- 


tude, 111 take the pains to undeceive you 
Jaaa! furniſhed me with a ſubject, * 


Want have found an 4 where elſe; but Ihave 
en you a Name, which another could not 
„and which will never b n. 


| Achilles. How! Do GA imagine that 2 
out the affiſtance of your verſes, the great 


ve given yo 


5 gotten. 


Achilles would not have been e, in all 
| nations, and in all ages? | 


TED. 


Homer. Intolerable vanity ! Fe thatfor — 
ing ſhed more blood than another at the ſiege 
of a town, which was not taken, but after thy 
death? How many heroes have ſubdued na- 


ſtanding this, they are buried in oblivion, and 
their names are forgotten. The Muſes only 


who, is ambitious of glory, muſt acquire it by 
theſe two means, firſt, by his virtues he muſt 
deſerve it, and then he muſt himſelf 
be beloved hy the ſans of Parnaſſus, who wal 


tranſmit his name to all poſterity. 


Achilles. But tis nat in 2 princes 


always, to have great poets. It was; acciden- 
tally, and long air my death, 0 that erp 
* upon writing your mad. 


53%%Ü// MD 
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T to. 


1 worthy. in him. If à pri 
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glorious name which my 8 
ö 1 when you N 6 8 
u | 


08 TUB DDAD. = ag. 

; That's true; but when a 

a lover of learning, there will ariſe, dug : 
his reign, many great men; his favours, and 
his rewards, wa raiſe. a. noble emulation 


„Let but . p prince love. and 


pear enow m— to praiſe whatever i is praiie- 
> be, without a 
Homer, 'tis becauſe he does not deſerve. to- 
have one; 3/ it muſt be his waht bf taſte, that 
occaſions ignorance; and barbariſm. Barba- 
Tiſm ! 4 diſhonours a whole nation, and 


muſt deprive the prince of all hopes-of having 


his actions made immortal! Do you not know, 


_ Alexander, who atety came down hithet, 


becauſe he had not a poet to do that 
bs m, which I have:done tor thee ? Thi 
was becauſe he had-a true taſte of glory; for 


JPG you owe me all yburs, and yet you 


me with ibgratitude. Tis in vain m_ 
— vourſelf into a paſſion move, . ES” 
when before Troy was fit to furni — 

A —— for a Fan but J cannot fing your 
88 it. But | 

havin deprived you of all era 
have *nothing'mow 1 — | 


mour, I'll come, and in this grove | 
N ſome lines of wie Aliud, f ry the 
Wa the * — * 3 


\ 


"thee appear t to eee the death of bs, \ 
even the Gods themſelves: aſtoniſhed to ſee 
tte ſo like Almighty Jove, when armed with 

a thunder. After that, ſay if you dare, n 
HS does not owe hag 1 5 2 to Homer. 


x 5 : — 1 7 . y . 13 10 
75 | D A LOGE Wes 3 
"AcuiLLEs and Urrssxs. WR 
LY - : 'S 2 5 2 

25. Charadter of: theſe two Heroes, 
bug A Ge morning to the ſour of The- 


Fam at length deſcended: to 
theſe difmil abliodes, after a long life, to which 
Iu was hurried in the flower of your age. 

Achilles.” My life has: been ſhort, eso 
| ths unjuſt:fates would not ſuffer me to acquire 
more x than bop allow; marta 15 a- 
. Wes, 6 Som + Ty nie to ; tive | 
; amidſt-an infinite number of dangers, 
= which f have e dend myſelf 
_ benennt o por baffle wn 
Arcbilles. A fine 


hono ary lem to prevail 
by ſtratagem ! for my part, I never knew 

Sow: to, diſſemble, 1 only ne eon- 
5 — "And yer! aſter thy. death; I. was 


£5 2 the moſt PIE ching e 
„ _ - 


> ib F 


bY „ * b . t v0 2 it * your 


eloquence, not your courage; I ſhudder When 


1. reflect upon it, that an armour made by 
Vulcan, and given me by my mother, has 
been the be of a ſabtle talker. .. 
 Ulyfes. Know! that I have done. greater 
things: than, thou haſt. You died before the 


city of Troy, whilſt it was in al its glory, but 


1 overthrew'its walls; 
 Acbilles. It is more glorious to periſh by the 


unjuſt anger of the Gods, after having over- 


come one's enemies, than by hiding one's 


| ſelf in a horle's belly. to finiſh a War, and to 


deceive one's enemies under the cloak of the 
religions myſteries of Minerva. | 
Ulyſſes. Have you then forgotten, 1 f the | 


| Geeta are indebted to me, even for iN: 


himſelf. Had it not been for me, you would 
have ſpent an inglorious life amongſt | the | 
daughters of king Lycomedes. All your great 
actions are owing meat I foro d . n 
em. - 


W But 1 py n 1 you never 
did any thing but by fraud. If I was amongſt 
the daughters of ,ycomedes, twas becauſe 

my mother Thetis, who foreſaw that I ſhould 
periſh at the ſiege of Troy, hid me there to 


ſave my life; but as you were not to fall, why 
did you diſſemble madneſs with your plough, | 
when Palamedes ſo artfully diſcover'd the 5 
cheat. O what pleaſure there is in ſeeing the : 
dectiver e d if ** e 197 4 f 
e- 


3 
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Telemachus before you, to ſee if you would 
a Fist the plough over your own B 
ufer I remember it; but I lov'd Pede 
5 lope, and was unwilling to leave her. Was 

ou not guilty of far greater follies, for the 
fave” of Briſeis, when you left the Grecian 
camp, and was the occaſion; of the death of 
your friend Patroclusss 

Achilles. But when I return'd; I: reveng'd | 
Patroclus, and -conquer'd Hector. oy hs moon 
in your whole life, did you overcome, ex- 
cepting Hirus, that Ithacan beggar? 
Ulyſſes. And the lovers of Fee and 
the Cyclops Polyphemus? © 
+ Achilles. You overcame thoſe lovers by: trea- 
chery; they were effeminate men, ſunk even 
in pleaſure, and almoſt always drunk. As for 

, Polyphemus, you ought never to mention 
him. If you had but dar'd ſtay his coming, 
1 would have made you dearly pay for the 

bor'd out, 'whilſt he was aſleep: 

Uh es. But I have borne, during the ſpace 
of twenty years, both at the ſiege of Troy, 
and in my return home, all the misfortunes, 
and was expo d to all the dangers that can 
exerciſe the courage and wiſdom of man. 
But where did you ever ſhew any conduct? 
there never was mw thing in thee, hut an im- 
petuous madnels, 4 fury which brutal men 
have call'd courage, and Gs 17. N 


Paris? at 1 9 „ OJ 


N 


"Im 1 : your 


Y 


death bes your ſon! Telemachus, - 
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Ice, was you not fooliſhly put to 


bene bird noe forrighs dept obs 

make yourſelf known to him. A fine ſort of 
3 man, this, to call another fool! 

2 1 } 


Mei. Go, I leave thee with the made of | 
Ajax, as brual e as er e ag as e of 


"2 1 0 4 * 5 
wa F A * ; Foy « 1 : * 4 1 * 
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a0 5 Urrsszs, Gritius. ds con 


IS * 
2 i 


7 be fate of man would be worſe iban that of . 
heaſts, was it not for the comforts of A gig? 


c "0 beg, ou true Tag 
| 2 


RE you not mobo, FR car 
Grillus, to ſee me again, and to 
be in a condition of Ay your! antient 
form? ä 
Grillus. 12 am n really: 155 at ws you ded: | 
fav'rite of Minerva; but as for the re- aſſum- 
ing my antient form, Dane excuſe me 11 your | 
pleaſe. | 

Les. Alas! Child, dyes link how you 
ae now made? you are far from being finely 


ſhap'd, I'll aſſure you. Your body is thick- 


ſet, and prone to the earth; your ears long, 
and dangling down; your eyes very ſmall, 
An ſcarce half opened your ſnout horrid, 

C2 "your 


your. Bran, very | uppromiſing, ans; 
coarſe and briſtly: in ſhort, if you don't br 

it yet, let me tell you, that take you all to- 
gether, you are a veny frightful ſart of a body; 
and if you have but the leaſt ſpirit, you'll 
think yourſelf very Kappn in Wee to re- 


commence man. 
Grillus. You may talk. Bn lang 3 you — 


but I'll aſſure you, I ſhan't "ig it : 7 like the 
ſwiniſh trade much better. Tis true, my 
ſhape is none of the fineſt, but tis only for- 
bearing to look in a glaſs, and in the humour 
I am, there is no great danger of my ſeeing 
myſelf in the water; for I love a mire far be- 
yond a cryſtal fountain. 
Uhle. ng does not. this beaftlineſs affright 
you ? you live upon naſtineſs, wallow in un- 
wholeſome places, and always ſtink ſo wretch- 
— that herman comer ae you is ready o 
pu ke. 
„ Grills. No Matter, every ching depends 
upon fancy; the ſmell of = pen 0 me 
is amber, the taſte necta. } 
. Uſes, I vow: I bluſh for non + in you! 
alieady forgotten all that is noble and. ped 
| 3 in human nature? _ 

; Gribus: Tell me no more of human nature: : 
| what you call noble, is imaginary; all its: 

evils are real, whilſt its bleſſings are placed in 


the idea. My, body is filthy, and 3 with) 
briſtles 3 but I no longer ſtand. in need of 
combing... and Nau . be more happy in 


the 


1 ; 
f = 


2 n 
a © _—- 
Fs * 


* 
1 


in 
the 


3” w*W m7 AX 
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the courſe of your adventutes, was your 0d 

as Hairy as mine, and if, like the you ſtood if 
need of no garments : my food I find e 
where, even in the moſt fulſome places; nor 


war, nor law fuits, not any other evils of Hfe 


vex me; I want neither co, barber, taylor, 
nor architect: I am free and cally ſatisfyd; 


why then wou'd vou lead me into all the ne- 


celßties of mankind ? 
"Ulyſſes. Tis true, that avis heckiftice ate 
great, but he has invented arts by which he 
can ſatisfy them, and which turn to his ho- 
Hour, and give him — 
Grilles. It is better to be free from all theſe 
aceeicies] than to be raſter of the moſt excel- 
lent means for ſupplying them ; as it is better 
to enjoy a perfect health, without che affiſt- 
ance of phyſick, than to be ſick, though you 
have the beſt remedies applied for your cure. 
 Utyjes. But, dear Grillus, do you eſteem as 


nothing eloquence, poetry, muſick, the know- 


ledge of arts, and of the whole world, that 


of numbers and figures? have you renounced 


our country, i its ſacrifices, feaſts, games, dances, 
cottibats,' and the crowns which are the re- 
Wards of conquerors? Prithee anſwer me. 

Grillus. My ſwiniſh temper is ſo happy, that 
Fant above all thoſe fine things. I had rather 
grunt, than be as eloquent as you are; and 
what puts me more out of conceit-with elo- 
quence is, that yours, which is equal to Mi- 
ag wn does not in the leaſt affect me. 'Fdo 
; | 8 not 


N A L 58 6 vV E 8 He 
not endeavour to perſuade any body Ne. nor 
do I defire to be perſuaded. Verſe I care as 
little for as I do for Proſe : all thoſe things are 
grown inſipid to me. As for wreſtling, and 
chariot-races, I willingly leave them to thoſe 
who are as fond of a garland as a child of a 
rattle. I am no longer active enough to win 
the prize, nor ſhall I envy It in any one leſs 
burdened with fat and lard. Ihavelof all reliſn 
of muſick, and tis by our taſte of things we 
judge of them ; your taſte makes you reliſh 
it, mine makes me loath it. Of this no more. 
Return to Ithaca. A hog's country is every 
place where acorns are to be found. Go reign, 
ſee Penelope again, and puniſh her lovers. 
My Penelope is a ſow, not far from here, ſhe 
reigns. in my ſty, and nothing diſturbs our 
empire. How many kings, in their lofty pa- 
laces, cannot attain the happineſs I now enjoy! 
The people call them lazy, and unworthy of 
the throne, when, like me, they ae not to 
torment mankind. a 
Ulyſſes. You don't ki chat A hog i is ul- 
ways expoſed to the mercy. of men, and is 
fattened only to have his throat cut; ſo that, 
with your fine way of reaſoning, you will ſoon 
end your life, and thoſe men amongſt whom 
you will not be ranked, will eat your bacon, 
your puddings and your gammons. 
Grillus. True, this is the danger of my Saws 
but has not yours its perils alſo? I expoſe my- 
ſelf to Gent for the fake of an agreeable lite, 
whoſe 


# 
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whoſe pleaſures- are real 3 you. expoſe your-.- 
{elf to a more ſudden death, for the fake of an 


_ unhappy life, and whole glory is chimerical : 


from hence I infer, that one had better be a. 


hog than a hero. Was Apollo himſelf one 


day to ſing your victories, his ſong would not 


eaſe. your pains, or preſerve you from death. 


The life of a hog is e by much the 


more preferable. e * / 


_ Ulyſſes. And are you. ſenſeleſs, and brutih 
enen , to deſpiſe wiſdom, which makes men 
almoſt equal to the Gods. 2 

Grillus. You miſtake, tis that very af 
which makes me deſpiſe them: for tis im- 
pious to believe that they reſemble the Gods, 
ſeeing that they are blind, unjuſt, deceitful, 


miſchievous, unhappy; and deſerve ſo to be; 


armed in a cruel manner againſt one another, 
and as much enemies to themſelves, as they 
are to to their neighbours. Of what advan- 
tage is that wiſdom ſo much boaſted of? 
does it reform men's morals? all the uſe they 
make of it, is to flatter, and to gratify a 
paſſions. Had not one better be without rea- 


£ 


ſon, than to. have it only to authoriſe the moſt 


unreaſonable actions? Talk no longer of man; 


he is the moſt unjuſt, and conſequently the 
moſt irrational animal, Without flattering 
myſelf, a hog 1 is a clever creature enough; he 
neither coins falſe money, nor draws falſe con · 
tracts; he never forſwears himſelf, has neither 
ayarice nor ambition; honour never makes 
1 if 0 > a : + 


i 
nn 


e 


416-218 
yl 
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him undertake unjuſt conqueſts, he is inge- 
nuous without malice, an peng his het! 
life in eating, drinking, and fleeping. If all 
the world was like him, all the won would 
ſteep. quietly, and you would not be here. 
Paris had never carried Helen away; the 


Greeks would never have copquered Troy, 


after a ten years ſiege ; you u fever had wan- 
dered thus by ſea and land, e to the 


caprice of fortune, nor would 1 ſtand 


in need of conquering your owrl kingdom. 
Talk to me therefore no longer of Teaſoh, Ig 
for man is filled with folly :- had not one bet- 
ter be a brute, than a wicked fool? hf 
hes. 1 vow J can't N nN ademire 
your ſtupidity. 4 | 
: Grillus. A fine e indeed, chat a bog 
ſhould be ſtupid ; let every one preſerve his 
own character; do you preſerve that of being 


7M diſquiet, eloquent, imperious, ſubtle diſtur- 


ber of the public repoſe. The nation to which 


I belong is modeſt,” filent, enemy to ſubtlety, 


ahd to fine ſpeeches; without reaſoning the; 
Gay go to the enjoyment of pleaſure. 
hies. Yet dare not you diſown, but that 


: immoftality, which is reſerved for men, raiſes 
their condition infinitely above that of beaſts : 


I; am ſtruck dumb with ' admiration: at the 
blindneſs of Grillus, who values as nought the 


. delights of the Elyſian fields, where = live 


py after their-deaths. 
4 Hold, if you: pleaſe; I am not ſo 
6 


much 


Sw 


_ the Elyfran 
but he would N ety his glory, whit 
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muck of 'a hog as to renounce human nature, 
if you could ſhew me that mah enjoyed & true 
rtälfty: but to be nothing dür ſhadow, 


a whining ſhadow, which cn in the Eiyfan 


fields oo ardly regrets the pains of the world,” 


Fown that foch z fhadowof immortality is tiot : 
worth 1 one's ſelf for. Achilles in 
an fields plays at coĩits on the Yo | 


but à dream, bet © ignominious 0 

among the living. Achilles ſo 1 s Note 
on the account of honour, is no but a 
ſhade : he is no longer himſelf, Fo nd no- 
thing in him of his courage and ſentiments; 


and all that remains tends only to diſhonour 
bim: that empty ſhadow is no more Achilles, 


than. this is my body. Do not therefore, elo- 
quent Ulyfles, flatter yourſelf that you can de- 
ceive me by a falſe appearanceot immortality; 
I. would enjoy ſomething njors real, for want 


of which, I reſolve to remain in thied condition 
I now am. Shew me that man has ſomething, 
in him more noble than his body, and free 
from corruption ; ſhew that the faculty of 
thinking is not inherent in matter, but all 
ſubſiſt after the diffolution of this unwieldy 


and ill-contrived piece of mechaniſm : in 


| ſhort, ſhew me that what remains after this 


life, is a truly happy being; prove that the 
Gods are not unjuſt, but that after this life 
there is a ſolid reward for virtue, which has 
been miſerable here on earth; and im medi- 

ately, 


: : . : 1 


pA 
ately, divine offspring of Laertes, I will with 
you ſhare your dangers, contented leave the 
yes of Circe, and become man, and man 
always fore- armed againſt pleaſure: but by 
no other means ſhall you compaſs your ends. 
I would rather be a fat hog, ſatisfyd with 
filthineſs, than be a weak, vain, inconſtant, 
deceitful, miſchief- making, unjuſt man, who. 
hopes for nothing after death, but to be a 


melancholy whining ſhade, unſatisfied with 


* * 
- 
/ 


* 


. Its own condition. 
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Ay | RomvuLvus and RRMus. 


5 


Greatneſi, acguir d by crimes, can afford neither | 
Lioncur nor ſolid happineſs. Fs 


Remus. A. length, brother, you are reduced 
3 to my condition ; twas ſcarce 
worth your while to put me to death for this: 
thoſe few years that you have reigned alone, 
are at an end, and nothing now remains of, 
them ; you would have ſpent them with much 
more tranquillity, could you have lived pexce- 
ably, and ſhared the authority with me. 
Romulus. Had I been thus moderate, I had 
never founded ſo powerful a city, nor gained 
ſuch victories as have made me immortal. 
Remus. It had been much better for vou 


4 


to 


— 


4 Dd oF THR. DEAD. , 
> to have had leſs power, and more juſtice and | 
1 85 virtue; I appeal for the truth of this to Minos ; 

and his two collegues, e are nom going to 
jullge e "5 5257 | 

; | Romulus. That's very {alt on earth no one | 

5 would have dared to judge me. 

| | Remus. My blood, in which you have i im- 
brued your hands, will condemn you here be- 
low, and blaſt your reputation on earth. Tou 

deſired honour and authority; that authority 
has. juſt. paſſed, thro your hands, and ſlipt 
away from you like a dream. As for honour, 

N you never will poſſeſs any; there is no pre- 
tending to be great, without firſt being honeſt; 
and you muſt ſhun crimes which are unworthy 
of men, before you aſpire to the virtues of the 

| Gods: you had the inhumanity of a monſter, 
* yet pretended to be a hero. | 
Romulus. You would not nnpunithed inks | 
talked after this manner to me, hilt we 
were tracing out our City... 
Remus. I am to my coſt, ſenſible of he 
truth of. that ; 3 but how came you-to deſcend 


2 to us? twas reported that 908 was Tron 

J immortal. . 
1 Neomulus. My people have been Fooliſh e- 

75 ans to believe ſo. FIG 143 
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Triz FR 7s inconfifent with fraud idiot. 


Tatius: I Arti arrived here a little fooher than 
I chou art, but at length we are both = 
eme, and I don't ſee that you are a bit ors 
warder in your affairs than I am in mine. . 
: ': Romulus,” The difference between us is v 
gest ; I have the honour of having Foinded 4 
city which ſhall endure for ever, Faint! whoſe 
empire ſhall have no other limits than thoſe ood 
the univerſe; I have overcome the neighb 
ing people : I have formed an invincible 545 


3 


tion out of a company of refugeed criminals :. 


JE” es ©: : 


what haſt thou done "that may 
with theſe wonders ? 5 
Tatius. Fine wonders indeed! to aſſemble 
a company of thieves and robbers, to make 
one's ſelf chief of a gang of banditti; unpu- 
niſhed to ravage the neighbouring countries, 
treacherouſly to carry off their women, to aſ- 
ſaſſinate one's own brother: theſe are things; 
F'muſt confeſs, which I have not done. Your 
city will laſt as long as it ſhall pleaſe the Gods; 
but 'tis raiſed upon a very poor foundation. 
As for your empire, it may eaſily be extended, 
for you. have taught your citizens nothing but 
how to uſurp other men's goods. They now 
ſtand in need of a prince to govern them, 
more 


. 


Ac „ 


1 
Ma v 


Jy more moderate and juſt than thou wert; and 
tis reported that my- ſon-in-law Numa has 


don't außer that I had you put to death 
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fucceeded:thee ; he is l juſt. u ligious, and 
bountiful: this is the man they ſtand in need 
2 to reform the. i ang: A r "uy 

alt; oe 275 cl 2Mt 

:. Romulus. 164 is neatly. inaties to ſpend 0% 
lifes in judging law-ſuits, appeaſing quarrels; 
and civilizing a city; but tis an eee 


life: the true hero is he who ſpends his time 
J in extending ""_ conque 
Er 


ts, eee 2 
Tonia, A . ine pieca of heroiſm truly, 


ro adlafſinate-all thoſe om we are jealous of 1 
. Romulus; How | to aſſaſſinate l I ho n 


Tatiut. Suſpect it; no, na- 1 don t in tho 


” leaſt ſyſpeet it, but Lam very certain of it ; you 
| could no longer bear that I ſhould ſhare the 


you; all thoſe ho ſinee me 


La un 0 the Styx, have aſſured me that 


you have not endeavoured to diſcountenadce 
ſuch an opinion no ſorrow for my death, na 


care taken to revenge it, and ta puniſi my 
murderers. But you have met with the fate 


you deſerved e, we teach impious men to 


aſſaſſmate a 0 they will make no great 
difficulty of ſacrificing a ſecond. t 


E Well; and had ] put you to death, 


I ſhould but have: followed = ſame treache- 
tous example which you ſet me, in deceiving 
the virgin D you agreed with her to let 


you 


you eu e your: 3 to dis the 
rock, wh ich from her was called the Tarpeian | 
_ rock ; you promiſed her for a reward, what 
the Sabines wore on their left arms; ſhe ex- 
d to receive the precious bracelets which 
ſhe had ſeen ; inſtead of that, all their bucklers 
were thrown: upon her, with which ſhe was 
immediately ſmothered. '-'That, that, was a 
e eg and cruel action. 
_ © Tatius. Yours, in putting me to tink, + was 
a blacker piece of. treaſon, for we had ſworn 
an eternal alliance, and united our two people; 
but I am revenged. Vour ſenators found The 
means of repelling your boldneſs and tyranny; 
there did not remain the leaſt particle of 
your mangled body. Probably each one of 
the ſenators carried off a piece under his robe: 
this was the means of your commencing God: 
you appeared to Proculus with immortal ma- 
2 are you not ſatisfy d with Mie ndr, 
u that are ſo ambitious? | 
Nomulus. Not overmuch nk © be there 
is no remedy to my misfortunes, they mangle 
me, and then they adore me; this is in a man- 
ner deriding me. If I was living, TIdq— 
Tatius. Tis in vain to threaten, ſhadows are 
W 5 Farewell, on Worked OTE 1 
Ns thee” 18 eee Go 
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DIALOGUE IX: 


Nbszus ve, Nun Poptt.u Us. 1 


* wi 
$ 2 


: mer, of. 4 2 nd peactale king i is 
Rimulia,” \ ov Rive ſtald a great \ he's be. 


fore you came here; your * 
has aa OY long. 
Numa Pempilius. That was becauſe it Bas 
been peaceable. The means of attaining an 
extreme old age on the throne, is. to do evil | 
to no one, never to abuſe authority, and 
ſo to behave ourſelves, that it ſhould be no 
one's intereſt to wiſh our death. 0 #7 
Romulus. But when you reign with ſo much 
moderation, you live obſeurely, and die in- 
plorioully. You have the trouble of governing 
men, withour taſting the-pleaf res of .autho- 
rity. It is far better to conquer, to bear down 
all that oppoſes you, and to aſpire | to i immor- 
taney. 

Numa Pompilius. But pray, what does your 
immortality conſiſt in? I had heard that you 
was ranked amongſt the Gods, and drank nec- 
tar at the table of Jove of How comes it about 
that I find you here? | 


| Romulus. To tell you is tenth; the ſenators, _ 


grown jealous of my glory,” began to miſtruſt 


me, and loaded me with honours, after they 
had torn me in pieces ; they choſe rather to 


adore 


ſto y 


hole things are impoſed upon the pe 
'You- know more of” this "than an E\ 
elſe, who perſuaded. them that you 
ſpired by the nymph Egeria. Proculu 


| with tbis fabulous ſtory. Men love to be de- 
| Le and flattery Will epbeaſe their greateſt 


F Ri, Po of it you are but a vain.an 
impotent ſha 


[ 
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_ adore me as a God, than ys me as their 
king R. T N 7 ew 


Numa Pampilius. What, EW * d Proculurs 8 

true then S 5 „ 25 „ . , 

omulus.. Don' ks you know how many of 
5eople 


people incenſed at my death, quicted them 


Pains, 


Numa Punpilus. Did all 3 your immortality 


then confiſt-in the ſtabs you received? 


Romulus. No ; I had Prieſts, as, vidims, 


and franckincenſe. 


Numa Pompilius. l But But this frankincenſe i is N 


o, without hopes of eyer ſecing 
0 light again. You ſee therefore that no- 
is ſo ſolid as being good. juſt, moderate, 
eloved by one's. people. In this manner 

ou may live long, and enjoy tranquillity ; tis 
10 pra have ye offered you, 45 are 
you reckoned immertal: but to make you 
amends, you enjoy health, reign without trou- 
ble, and do goon to the N whom you 


govern... 

Romulus. But you. was not young when you 
be zan to reign. 
Vuma Pamprlins. T was forty years old, 1 


£ 5 


— 
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that proy'd my happineſs : had Taſcended the 
throne ſooner, I ſhould have been without ex- 


perience, and without wiſdom. expoſed to my 


own paſſions. Power is dangerous in the 
hands of one er is young and hot; you have 
— zrienced. the truth of this, who in 

hon killed your own brother, and 


yourſelf, hated fo all your citizens. 


us. Since you have lived ſo long,. you . 


—— had a good and i A always 


round you. 
Numa F 7 No, 1 Ill * you; the et 
I did, was to get rid of the three hun- 


thing 
dred Sade, called the Celeres, whom yo 


had choſen. A man who muſt be courte to 


accept of royalty, who accepts of it only; For x 


the publick good, and is willing to lay it 
again, need not fear to die like a tyrant. For 
my part, I. thought 1 did the Romans a. fa- 
vour when I accepted of. the government; 1 
lived in poverty to inrich the people; all the 
neighbouring nations would have wiſhed to 
have been under my government. When this 
was my condition, did I ſtand in need of 
guards f As for my part, I was a poor mor- 
1 and no body t — it their inteteſt 
to give me that immortality which the ſenate 


7 thought: i you worthy. of. My guard was the 


love of my citizens, who looked on me. as 


their father. Cannot a king truſt his life to 


a people, who truſt him with their goods, 
their repoſe, and their preſervation? 225 a 
eonlegce 058 but 8 on each ſide. 

| D Romulus. 
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Nee To hear you talk, one woule 
chink you had been made a king in ſpite of 
yourſelf, and you T e. upon hy ple ir in 
that, as you did on the account of religion. 
Numa Pompilius. They came to fetch me 
out of the ſolitude in which I liv'd at Cures: 
at firſt I repreſented to them, that I was not 
in the leaſt fit to govern a Warlike people, al- 
ways uſed to triumphs ; that they wanted a 
Romulus ſtill ready to conquer. To this'I 
added, that yours and Tatius's death, did not 
make me overfond of ſucceeding theſe two 
kings : and laſtly, I repreſented that I nevet 
ha fo much as been preſent at a combat. 
Spite of all this, they perſiſted in thely ſoli- 
citations, and at laſt 1 yielded; but I ſtill lived 
poorly, plainly, and moderately on the throne, 
without preferring myſelf to any of the citi- 
zens. 'I reunited the Romans and the Sa- 
bines, inſomuch that you cannot now perceive 
that they ever were two nations. I have re- 
ſtored the golden age. The people not only 
bo in the neighbourhood of Rome, but even 
throughout Italy, were ſenſible of the plenty, 
which by my means was diffus'd through the 
land. Agriculture, once eſteemed, has civi- 
lized the favage people, and fixed them to 
their country, without exciting their. turbulent 
defire in-them of N their neighbours 
Roa. Bo 
Romulus. T his peace and this plenty ſerved | 
only to puff a nation up with pride, to make 
them untoward to their king, and to ſoften 
| them, 


8 


A 


F 
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Shown Fa that they never will be able 
to ſupport the fatigues and the dangers of 


war. Had any body aged war with you, 
what had you done,. you that never ſo much 


as ſaw a ae I. ſu 1 4 7 you muſt have 
deſired the enemies to 


ſulted your nymph Egeria. 


ay tl vou Had con- 


Numa. Pompilius. If I did not be e 


wage war like you, I knew how to avoid it, 

and make m elk be beloved and reſpected by 

my ee I have given laws to the 
' Romans, which making them juſt, ſober, and 
| laborious, will always make them formidable 


to thoſe who would attack them. All that 


I fear is, that they ſhou'd till, have too much 
of that ſpirit of 1 and violence. Yen 
vou 1 ed | in them. A | 


1 
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Xxxxes and Lzoxip A 


| Tis wiſdom and walour that mates ff 7} invin-. 


. cible, and not the number of ſubjects, or " the 
unlimited authority A aue, Sees 


5 Xerxes, 1 Inter thee 4 great Wer. Leoni- 


das; you may ſtill belong to oy" re- 


tinue here on the ſhores of Styx. 


Tec ni las. The chief intent of my being 


here, Was to repel thy tyranny, and never 70 


i 


— 
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| ſee thee more. Go ſeek thy wives, : thy eu- 
nuchs, thy ſlaves, and thy flatterers; ſuch are 


te fitteſt company for thee. 


5 8 
N * 
4 
- 


_ © __Ferxes, Did you ever ſee ſo inſolent a brute? 
a beggar who. never had any thing but the 
name of a king without the authority ! a cap- 
tain of the banditti !. Are you not aſhamed fo 
compare yourſelf to ſo potent a king? Have 
you forgotten how I covered the earth with 
my army, and the ſeas with my fleet? did 
you not know that my ſoldiers could not 
quench their thirſt wathout draining rivers ? 
Tenidas. How dare you boaſt the number 
of your forces? three hundred Spartans whoi 
I commanded at Thermopylz, were ſlain by 
thy innumerable army, but not conquered; 
they never fell until they were weary with 
flaughter. Do you not fee. around you 
- thoſe wandering ſhades that cover the whole 
' ſhore ? theſe are the twenty thouſand Per- 
ſians whom we have ſlain. Ask them how 
many men one Spartan is worth, or at leaſt 
how many of yours. Tis courage, not mul- 
titude, that makes an army invincible. 
Aerxes. Thy action was a raſh and deſpe- 
oa. J Tying 
Leonidas. No, it was a wiſe and a generous 
one: we thought it aur duty to devote our- 
ſelves to certain death, to ſhew how dange- 
rous it was to undertake to inſlave the Greeks, 
and to give all Greece time to, arm, and con- 
. quer,. or,periſh like us. And indeed this ex- 
_ . ample of courage diſmayed the Perſians, and 


re 


2 
i 
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1 SK, effrighted. © Grecians. n 
death was well employed. 
Os Oh, how gricy'd I am, IR I did 
not ent Peloponneſus, after having ra- 
vaged Attica, I wou'd have reduced thy La- 
TITS did Athens, to aſhes. Wretched 
mpudent fellow, I would— — 
_: Leonidas. This is not a fit time either to 


0 or to offer affronts, we are in the re- 


gion of truth. Do-you' ſtill imagine yourſelf 


a potent monarch ? thy treaſures: are far . £ 


thou haſt no guards, no army, no 


TEE: 
| Pleaſure; your ears no longer will be hed 


with praiſe ; you are naked, alone, and juſt 
about to appear: before Minos s judgment; ſeat, 
but ſtill thy ſhade is 7 MI. and 4 5 Sr 
thou wert not more arrogant when thou 

the ſea laſhed : indeed you — deſerved to 
be laſhed yourſelf for that extravagant action. 
Do you remember thoſe golden chains which 


5 you threw into the Helleſpont, pretending 


thereby to enſlave the winds ? A pretty ſort 


of a fellow truly, to ſubdue 2 2 ſeas!- But 


ſoon after you was glad to return haſtily, to 


Alia, in a boat like a fiſherman. 'This is what 
the intolerable. vanity of that man will oo me 
to, who endeavours to force the laws. of na- 
ture, and forgets his own weakneſss. 


Xerxes. Alas! I ſee (but too late) that thoſe | 


kings who think that every thing is in their 


power, are ſlaves to theit own paſſions. How 
can a man xeſiſt his o]/n 1 and the flat · 


is ſurrounded ? 


3 ; what | 


9 * 
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what a misfortune it is to be born amid fo 
many dangers? . oy 8 
Lecnidas. And dere ee 1 eſteem my . 
ty more than yours : I was a king, upon con- 
dition that I ſhould lead a | hard, ſober, and 


laborious life, like my le. Iwas a king 


only to defend my countr and to put the 


laws in force: my fovereignty. gave me the 
{pet of doing good, without Feen me 


to do what Was evil. 


© Xerxes. Ves; but bn you was poor, ana” 
lived. without ſtate, and without authority : 
any one of my peers was richer” an” more 85 
powerful, than thou wert. 

Leonidas. Tis true, that like "IG Touts 
not have pierced Mount Athos; nay, I believe 
that every one of your peers defrauded his re- 
ſpective province of more gold and filver than 
could have been found in all our republick: 
but our arms, without being gilt, have pierc- 


ed thoſe ſoft and effeminate men, on Whoſe 


innumerable multitude you rely d. 
Lerxes. And yet had 1 immediately Latente 
into Peloponneſus, all Greece would have been 
ſubdued ; no city, not even thine, could Have 
"Leonidas: That I con: my 47 And for this rea- 


ſon I deſpiſe the power of a raw, undiſciplin- 


ed, barbarous nation, which either ſtands in 
need of good counſels ; or when _ afe given 


knows not how to execute them, but prefers 


| allow and deceitful adyices before them. 
Kerxer. The Greeks x were for making a wall 


9 0 


ee 
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t ſhut in their Iſthmus, but that wall was not 
yet built, and I might have eaſily entered. 

Leonidas. True, the wall was not built, but 

you, I am ſure, was never deſigned to prevent 

any of: their undertakings 3 your weakneſs was 

_ -more lervice: to — en chan their own 


— 


» Xerxes.' Had I taken this Ithmus, I would 
have ſhewn— - 


_ © Leonidas. Vou -woukt! hem? ben nth of 


* other blunder, for ſome you muſt have 
made, being ſo depraved by pride, ſloth, and 
A hatred of fincere counſels; and you might 
us been — in much more caſe than 
erden But 1 Was moichay: comrdly, no 
miſchievous, as you imagined... 
Teoni das. You naturally had a hare of cou- 
and good-nature;: hs tears which you 
ſhed at the ſight of ſo many thouſand men, of 
whom not one was to ſee another age, are a 
ſufficient proof of your humanity; this was 
the fineſt action of your life: had you not 
been too powerful, and too happy. Dan 
have been an honeſt ma. 


CO 
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. SoLoON and ProisSTRATUS. _. e 
ee often proves more fatal to the monarch, 
ban to the people. 
Sul. O! you thought if you W but 
make your fellow-citizens your laves, 
you ſhould be a very happy man. How well 
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What have you reap'd from your tyranny, but 
the curſes of the Athenians, and the juſt tor- 
tures which you muſt now endure in Bell 5 


Pißlrarus. And yet I govern d with make. 


ration enough: true, I would govern: and ſa- 


crifice every . that my Authority Was W 


lous of. 


Salon. This is what. you -may niz call a 


tyrant, he does not injure. for the ſake of in- 


juring, yet never boggles at doing ill, provi- 
ded he en nil ſerve to increaſe his 
eee, do dale on 


Pi 3 1 was pg "hay to > acquire: ide | 


Solon. What honour! to enſlave your 4 | 


to be accounted by poſterity an impious wretc 


without faith, Juſtice, or humanity ! You 

ought to have acquir'd honour: by the ſame 
Nen that many other Grecians have acquir'd 
it, by, doing good to your country, and not 


by oppreſſing it as you have done. 


ig offtratus.. But when a man eee 


of foul, genius and eloquence ſufficient to go- 


W 


vern, tis hard to ſpend 0 one 's life in lt reg ; | 


on a capricious p 


Solon. That I agree to; + bus thene you: ou ohe 
ro rule the people by the authority of the ty | 
You very well know that T myſelf was of the 
royal blood: Did I ſhew any ambitious deſire 
of governing Athens? far from that, I ſacri- 
ficed my all to have the wholeſome laws put 
* N * bvd "_ n retir d, and 


N neve 
+ + CS. 2 


9 1 * . 


CEO: 


never fenen nn; means bb: zerfuraſion ar 
e, which are the arms of vi ie, 
Did you. Aha ani on un ery 
I did not; but 'twas becauſe Tin 


pi to leave the kingdom to my children. 


Soon. And you have finely ſucceeded! the 
only inheritance you have left them is the 
blic hatred; The moſt generous citizens 
ve merited ſtatnes and immortal honours, 


for bring fiabbed ome pf thy Gd Aileen 


is fled, and in a ſervile — <or to im- 
lore the aſſiſtance of a barbarian king apainſt | 


his own country. This is the herita 


have left your children. Had you, ini Aer | 
that, left em — of their country, and 


taught them to deſpiſe pomp, they ſtill might 


have lived happily amongſt the Athenians. 


Piſiratu. But adult one: HP in Ded 
and in obſcurity ? i dee 
Solon; Is glory to * me l-. 
only 2: We muſt ſeek it in 1 his battles which 


we fight with our: 3 in all the mode- 
rate virtues of a = "citizen; and in the con- 
8 


tempt of every that intoxicates and ſof- 
tens a man. O Piſiſtratus! honour is a fine 


thing ; happy are thoſe who know how to find 
it: but how pernicious a thing it is to . for 


| it, where it is not to be found! Orr” 


Prfftratus. But the people — nch li- 
„and a too free, is more _ 
ported than the worſt of tyrants. 

Solon. You ought then to have affifted me 

in 1 ſomewhat ron. the liberties of the 


people, 


9 ſubject 


3 —— ô —— rr n ＋ — 
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—— laws Fane — to ee over — 
people. You have acted like a father, who to 

make his ſon tractahle and mee ſhould 
ſell him into bondage for „„ 
50 if nente But the * enians are too jealous 


| of eir liberties. l HOY 't . 725 111 * . 


Span. Tis true, — Atitiansareerenim- 
moderately jealous of their liberties,” but then 
they really belong to them; but were you not 
more jealous of a tyranny which | in no man- 
ner of wiſe belong d to you 
6 I could not bear to fo: the ni 
to ſophiſters and eee who 
eee over thoſe who were wißer than . 
'{dives.}{-71 a fy 5 

Solon. And yet it W better forchie peo- 


ple to be impoſed upon by ſophiſters and rhe- 
toricians, by their arguments and eloquence, 
than to have the mouths both of good and evil 


. 3 cloſed; and by that means the peo- 
le oppreſſtd, and nothing but your paſſions 
windel. But what — could you enjoy 
in ſuch a ame What can be _ charms of 
G g Phy 
bl iffiratus. To be able t to Ale —_ thing, to 
: be feared by every body, and at may lame 


time to ſtand in fear of no one. 


Solon.  Senſeleſs man! You' had: — to 
"fone every body; and you experienced it when 
vou fell from the height of your fortune, 
and found ſo much diffeulty,i in riſing again: 

5990 ata: d ĩt a ä time in the pony 
2 0 


ſpiled i in your country ? 


of hoer chle⸗ en. 0 Who had al aaſon to 
fear, the oAtlivnians or-you'?'/The:Athenians, 
who bearing the yoke of ſlavery, deteſted and 
orr'd thee, or you Poms penned 
eing betray d, dethron'd, and pu- 
Fiſke for your uſurpation ? Vou certainly then 
had more reaſon to fear, than this captive 
ople, to whom Fee W. — W erg fo 
formidable. N n $4 ane, 
Pififtratus. 1 ett — own = that I never 
met with any eee 9" in tyranny; Jor 
had I never courage enough to lay it dow 
had I loſt my en I ſhould infllibly have 


Pikes away. 8: 4 28605 2013-03; eee 


Solon. -Aeknowledge then that tyranny is as 
deſtructive to 22 way as to al 1 ople ther 


fy in lob i it. 25 
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N. 7 Othing' is 90 to the — : 
+3.,of the Reman laws; amongſt 
the 3 you bave been accounted. a great 
legiſlator, but had you lived amongſt us your 
| — would have been very much eclips d. 

Solon. Why ſo?. -.thould, I have, beer „de- 


0 G 4; E 0 


N i 8 2 the 1 
e. excell d the Grecians, both in 2 
bee een tion of their laws. 

Solam. In what have they excell'd tones, 
3 We have an 2 number of 
er in all ſueceeding og _ having com- 
Tam the whole body vs in my code. 

Solon. I have * 7 —— fay,. fince 
His deſcent hither, that the law of the twelve 
tables was the moſt perfect that ever the Ro- 
mans had; you'll allow me, I hope, to ob- 
ſerve, that theſe Jaws were transferred from 
the Greeks to the Romans; and that the 
ene part of them came from Lacedæmon. 

- Fufiman. They ſhall come from where you 
pleaſe but they were too plain and too ſhort, 
to be compared to our laws, which have fore- 
ſeen, decided, and put every thang in order 
with abundance of particulars. __ | 
Solon. For my part, I thought that good 

laws were to be clear, plain, ſhort; „ pro- 
portioned to the underſtanding of all the peo- 
ple, who may eaſily comprehend them, re- 
member them, love them, and ry; them, 

at all times, and in all places. 
Jutinian. But ſhort, and plain laws, do 
not ſufficiently ſnew the learning of counſel- 
Jors, or afford matter for intricate-debates. 

Solon: I muſt confeſs, I thought that laws 
were made to avoid intricate queſtions, and 
only —_— preſerve good morals, order, and peace 


amo the - — 5 Hut n pg me. that 
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they” Sußſit bis" Exeiciſs We fen 8 of 


lawyers, ' and afford matter for pleading. ' 


tinian. Rome has produced many learns 


ed counſellors, whereas, in Wige __ was 


nothing but ignorant ſoldiers. © © 
Solon.” I ſhould have thought that good Hives 


were thoſe where no counſellors are wanting, - 
and under whoſe protection the moſt ignorant 
may live, without being forced to conſult 


ſophiſters upon the ſenſe of different texts, 


and the manner of reconciling them. I ſhould 


infer, that laws could be good for nothing, 


which ftood in need of ſo many learned men 
to explain their meaning, when even they 
them lves could never agree in it. 


Juſtinian. And therefore to reconclle them 


I made my collection. 
Solon. Tribonius was tellin g me yeſterday 
that r | 


Juſtinian. True, but he did * y my or- 
ders; an emperor never compiles ſuch a work 
as that himſelf. 

Soli. As for my part, who ure viene 


as well as you, I thought that the chief duty 


of him who governed the people, was to give 
laws which ſhould reſtrain both king and 
people, and make them boh honeſt and hap- 
py. To command armies, and to gain victo- 
ries, is nothing! in compariſon of the glory of 


a legiſlator. But to return to Tribonius: he 


has compiled the lawys of different ages, which 


have often been changed; but you never had 


A 15 of — all framed at the- ſame titne, 
9 6 and 
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and upon the ſame plan, to mould the m 


and the entire government of a nation. Tis 


a collection of f private laws, to determine the 
reciprocal pretenſions of private perſons. The 
Grecks only have the honour of having framed 
laws to train up a people by the des of 
philoſophy, and by them to direct all their 


policy, and all their governments. The mul- 


=> 


titude of your laws, which you ſo much boaſt 


of, firmly perſuade me, that either you had 


none that were good, or that you could not 


reſerye them in their primitive - ſimplicity. 

hat a people may be well governed, they 
ought to have few laws, and few judges; you 
ſhall ſeldom find men capable of judging. 
The multitude of judges corrupt every thing, 
nor are the multitude of laws leſs pernicious. 
They are no longer underſtood or obey'd, 
"when there are ſo many; people accuſtom 
themſelves apparently to revere, and at the 
fame time under frivolous pretences to violate 


them. The vahity of men ſets them upon 


making laws formally, and with pomp; but 
their avarice, and other paſſions, make them 
deſpiſe them, whilſt ſubtle ſophiſters explain 

them juſt as they are feed to do it. F rom 


hence proceeds Cavilling, a monſter born to 


devour mankind. I judge of cauſes by their 
effects; the laws of no country appear good 
to me, but where there's no pleading, and 
where plain and ſhort laws may be under- 
ſtood, without gloſſes and commentaries. . I 
11. have APE: wills nor eee, . 
erit- 
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heri ritings, borrowing, ſelling or exchanging; 


I would have a {mall ak of. ground, allotted 
each family, which it ſhould be in no body 
power to alienate, and the magiſtrate ſhould 
equally divide this eſtate according to law, 
amongſt the children, after the fathet᷑'s death. 
When families multiply ſo faſt, that the land 
is too little for them, I would ſend a colonʒ 
of people into ſome deſert iſland. This bort 

and eaſy rule obſerved, there would be no 
need of all your codes, and I would only think 
of regulating men's manners, of educating | 


youth ſoberly, patiently, Jabgriouſly @hd cou- 


rageouſly, and I would teach them to deſpiſe 


luxury, dangers, and death. This would be 


far better than drawing pp MG £89v90p> 


ing upon contracts. 


Fuſtinian. By ſuch ary. laws, you would 
totally deſtray the eloquence of counſellors. + 

Solon. I ſhould . — dry and 3 
laws far better than an eloquence which di - 
ſturbs mankind, and in the end deſtroys their 


morals. Never were ſo many laws ſeen as in 


your time, neyer was the empire ſo ſoft, effe- 
minate, degenerated, and unworthy of the 


antient Romans, who ſo very much referabled 


the Spartans. For your,own part, you was a 
deceitful, wicked, impious deſtroyer of good 


laws, always ſwelled with vanity and falſhood, 


and your Tribonius was as wicked, a diſſolute 
double- dealing fellow as yvourſelf. But to re- 
turn to the laws, they are ſuch no longer than 
— are underſtood, belored and reſpected, 

and 
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as made 
EIS thr th they deſerve to be 
| ou grow. onate, y imperial 
majeſty believes itſelf above 2 but you 
are a ſhadow, to which, without running any 
riſque, one may ſay any thing. e 
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© DIALOGUE XIII. 


\DemocrrTvs, and Henactiros. Ih. 


Th two philoſophers are compared together, 2 
2 latter allowed to be rhe moſt bumane. n 


Demecritu. AN never reliſh 3 grave a 
hiloſophy. —- 

- Flraclitus. "Nor 1 fo gay a one. A wiſe 
man can ſee nothing in the world but what 
muſt be diſpleaſing to bim. 

Democritus. You are too ſerious, upon my 


word, in theſe affairs. 


Herachtus. And you by much too merry 3 


with that ſcornful face you reſemble a ſatyr 


more than a philoſopher : are not you mov d 
at the blindneſs and corruption of mankind ? 
Democritus. Not near ſo much as at their 
ridiculous impertinence. _ 
\ Heraclitus. But do you confitler, that hes 
23 laugh, tis at mankind; W 
you 
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vou live and conderſe; tis at 38 ns 
your family; nay; eyen at yourſelf? | rughnoo 


* 


Democritus. Phe fools 11 ugh at, are ſuch 


mit care not a pin for; and 'S think wyfelf 


wiſe in laughing at thee, „„ 

.- Heraclitus; Thoſe who have either 4 
or humanity in them, cannot laugh at fools: 
Beſides, are you certain tat you are not as 
cxtravagantaad they: eee i os at 5h 

Democritus. That cannot be, hilft! in een 
thing L'think ſo differently from them. 

Heraclitum. There are follies of , various 
kinds, and whilſt in your opinions you differ 
fo much from the reſt of mankind, you run 
perbaps into ahother! extreme as fooliſh, a8 
tears, 1111/41) A 5 

e You may think N you p dee 
of. the matter, and if you have any tears, left, 


may ſhed ſome for me; as for my part, I'll 


525 laugh at wol, and are not . men fuch? 


12 J's 585 te 


e 3 Le e 80 true; they 


are, and that afflicts me; we both agree in 
this, that mankind ſtrays from reaſon: when 


I perceive this, I endeavour. to ſhun their 
example, and to follow reaſon,” which teaches 


me to love them, and this love fills. me with 
compaſſion for them. Am I to blame be- 


cauſe I pity thoſe of my on ſpecies, my bre 

thren, who are a part of myſelf? Should you 

go into an hoſpital, could you laugh at the 
maim d and the „ Believe me, the 

fares ofithe body are 1 when compar LY 
* N * 3 
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t thoſe of the Hol; Male er rar — 
confound you, ou laugh'd at an un 
py Welch, obliged > have his leg cut off; 
and yet you are cruel enough to laugh at the 
who e world, for having loſt their reaſon.” 

_ Democritus. The man who has loſt a * 
deſerves to be pitied, becauſe it was an acci- 
dent, and not of his own ſee ing; but he who 


forfeits h is reaſon, loſes it thro! his own fault. 
©. Hrraclitus. And therefore deſeryes our pity, 
by ſo much the more as a madman who plucks 
out both his eyes, would deſerve it above one - 


who accidentally became blind. - 
| Democritus. Come, don't let us W N we 
are both juſtifigble. The world is ridiculous, - 


pd therefore E laugh at it; tis pitiful, and 


therefore you weep over it. Our different 


lights; but certain it is, that the world is 


very much in the wrong. If we would have 


our, thoughts and actions praiſe-worthy, we 


moſt think and act in a manner very different 
from the multitude; and he who pleads the 
authority and example of the generality. of 

mankind, for what he does, is a madman. ! 


Heraclitus. You are very much in the right 
of it, but yet yon are cruel, and delighted. at 
the misfortunes of others: your actions plainly 
ſhew that you neither love ien nor CO, 
mo which hor forſake, | WR OLN 


tempers make us behold objects in different 
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To bes 0 ae, is @ vice, fo be whol! 1 bau 1 
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faul. Good morning to Jon friends, : 
AS your laughing days are over, 


I hops.” How many famous men have you. . | 


ſet a-talking, whilſt they croſſed the ferry in 
Charon's boat; but tis your turn, at laſt, to 


viſit the Stygian ſhore. I do not blame ou „ 


for having ridiculed tyrants, flatterers, and 
wicked men; but ne ſhould you: tdouble. 


Tucian. Why, wo did I ridiculs yout r 
haſt a mind to pick quired: ber 

Heradatus. In your true hiſtory, and ſeveral; ; 
other. places, you froat what E have faid 2 
fabulous. 

„Lucian. A 0 blamed for that? Ha: 


yourſelf about me? 


many things have you advanced upon the 


bare teſtimony. of prieſts, and ſuch like people, 
who are always fond of Trans, ONE: 1 
and ridiculbus? 

Herodotis. You imapious wreteh | | you bad 
no notion of religion. 

Lucian.” There was nocd af one e more pure, | 
and leſs trifling than what was taught us of F 
Jupiter, Venus, Mars, Apollo, and the reſt of 
the Gods, if you would have made men of 
ſenſe faithful; I think you the —_—_ 
oy * + 75 

ero- 
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Herodotus. But you deſpiſed philoſophy as 


much as religion ; nothing was ſacred to Yor 


© Lucian. I deſpiſed the Gods, becauſe the 


poets deſcribed them as. much. more corrupt 
than the race of mankind ; and for the philo- 


Tophers, they only pretended. to a love of vir- 


1 but their fouls were full of vice: had 


they really been philoſophers, I ſhould. have | 
i reſpected them. 


Herodotus. How have you treated S0. "FO 
Was .it his fault, pry. now, or yours?” Will” 
you anſwer that? 

Lucian. I own that 1 have layed a little, 
upon thoſe things of which he plays accuſed, 
but I never condemned him ſeriouſly. 

* Herodotus. And muſt you play upon ſo great 
a man, when, at the ſame time, the calumny 
was fo groſs and apparent ? but confeſs the 
truth : Did not you make it your whole buſi- 
neſs to laugh at every thing? to ſhew: every 


thing in a ridiculous light? yet never gave 


yourſelf the trouble of eſtabliſhing any thing 


ſerious and ſolid in the room oP what 227 was . 


laughing out of doors. ; 
* Lucian. You miſtake me: did 1 2 laſh ; 
vice, and ſatirize great men who made an ill 
uſe of their power? Have I not eee up; 8 
the contempt of riches and pleaſure? 
Hierodetus. Tis true that you have ſpoken. 


woll of vittue, but twas only for an 6pportu- 


nity of cenſuring the faults of all mankind, 
which ſavours more of the ſatiriſt than the 


i eb ; and when you commended vir. 


beine 
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tue, you neyer took care to:detive-it from re- 


ligion and- Philoſophy, fr en it Ns its 


#7 


- Lucian. You 1 bh better now - 


you did whilſt travelling however; the trutli 
of the matter is; I was too faithleſs; and wu 
were tod eredulous. 


Herodotus. Von are babe lama wn ſtill. 


N 2 jeſt of every thing ; tis time that 


your ſhade, Lucian, mould have a little 1 more 


gravity, in it.. 


Lucian. Griviry| ] I heve en fo nach; 1 
I am weary of it: Is ſurrounded with phi- 
loſophers, who, without ſhame, without mo- 


derade without 1 without faith, 


ind without Aale value 


graye. 
ae 5-5] Yu i SE of the philoſopliers of 


eee upon 


Fs age, who were degenerated, but — 


* 


Lucian. But what! would © you have bad 
me ſeen thoſe who were dead Geral hundred 
years before I was born? I do not, like Py tha- 

goras, remember my having been at the fi 

of Troy; every body is not an Euphorbus. 
þ Herodotus. Felting again? thus you anſwer 
he moſt ſolid arguments ; I with that for a 


puniſhment of | your. incredulity, the Gods: 


would ſend your ſoul to animate the body of 
ſome traveller ; then you would be convince 
of the:truth-of what you have called fabulous. 
Lucian. And 5 enter the body of fare 
Philoſopher of each different ſet, one after 
arto * that I might be of the ſeveral Pi- 
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body? 
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-nions- which I have ridiculed. A very:p 
thing, faith! but all of apiece; with 
other things that you have advanced. 
Herodotus. Go, I leave thee, nor am I e 
e I reflect that you have dealt n worfe 
by me; than by Homer, Sdcrates; ae 


and Plato himſelf, from * Live 
the art of writing dial how ava 7 ; 
"IIS 1275 2 them to aal: SE puer. 
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to charm here in hell? 

Aleibiader. And you are Aim hi nila. eenldr 5 
of mankind ; whom würd you refetm, you 
that are always eideevolritng to reform ſome- 


r 4 1 


Soerates. I. am diſcour en attempting 


to reform mankind, b that all the pains I 


have taken to incline you't to virtue, have prov- 


25 ed fruitlefs. 


Alcibiades. Would oh Rabe had me live poor 


and retired like yourſelf, and never have con- 


cerned myſelf with public affairs. 


Socrates. And, Fre fir, which Was ahi hid. 
: neſteſt 


_— 
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country great ſervices, but 


eee, of ope's country = 1205 wy Set 58 * 
2 hke the part. th 


magni vith. honour, and. Ras 
lived 1 1 Was the terror ofthe Pes dans 


and of the Lacedæmonians: nor could t e 


Athenians find any other er of ſaving. their 
city, than by recalling me. Had I been with 
them, Lyſander never had entered their port. 


You was. poor, ugly, flat · nos d, and bald, and 
your whole life was ſpent in cenſuring men's 


actions. Ariſtophanes has e you, Wy 


the ſtage: yon was taken for an impio 
wretch, and you were put to een 
Socrates. Vou have ty d 8 a fine 2 to- 
gether, prithee let us undo it, and examine 
every crime in particular. You were beauti- 


ful, but you made a ſhameful- uſe of your 


beauty, and in luxury you drowned all your 
good natural qualities; you have done your 
ou have alſo done 
it a great deal of miſchief; and when you 
did good or ill, you acted on a 3 of 
vain ambition, and conſequently you. Derr 
no real glory from it. The enemies 


to whom you gave yourſelf up, dared not 7552 


vou, nor could you truſt them. Had it not 
been far more * for you to have lived 
poor and contented. in your own country, and 
patiently to have * all that wicked men 

ä 


love to you, and m Z 
a2 temper as fickte and inconſtat as yours was: 


we 
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beautiful and debanched*as vou were. The 
only thing I can be upbraided'with, is my 
y having been dazzled by 


— vices have been a difhonour to the Philo- 
ſophical education Which Socrates Rae Jou. 
hes; fir, "are i fime s. 


1” Meibiader. But ybur death 5 2 


hs been ah TAE 3 1 * al W 


pieces?” 10058 fa more Bönen to gl. 
ow poiſon for having taught the truth, and 
belly provoked mankind who t hate it, than 
to meet one's death i in the boſom of a Toutte- 


Zan, eee SIO EI Feat 
Aleibiader. Your "raillery is always very bu. 
"ricar” 1 51 5 


Sderotes. Who can have any patience with 


a man who ſeemed deſigned 6 do a vaſt deal 


of good, but who has done altogether as much 
” miſchief, and rr. Au is TT to 17 


, kult virtue? 


Aeibiader. $62 G She Binds of Sohren and 
virtue, are then, it ſeems,” but one and tlie 
me thing: preſumptuous man! 8 
Socrates. You may eſteem - Seeker as no- 


"thing. if you pleaſe, fir; but after having de- 


ceived all the hopes I had formed of filling 


your ſoul with virtue, don't come hither to 


"IgE at my philoſophy, or to boaſt of your 
| actions: : 


. 0 EIT p 
Tis better to be ugly and wiſe, as 1 was, this | 


— | r * 


ambivien you went to Sicily, Lacec 
into Aſia. Ine 
fore juſt that you ſhould now follow. me to 
the Elyſian fields, where I am: 
4 peaceable and happy life with e Ly- WG 


w__ they have made 2 figure: 


they — — very itregular : nor 


yo 
any reaſon to triumph; death has — you as 


ugly and e ate eee e * fruit 
haue vou now in all your ple 


: Fi 


gdes. Alas 1 ti 


thing of them aa now — 


remorſe But whereare you going *. will you 


leave me already? 94: 3 WT” 


Focrutes. — als i icli 
mon, and 
er followed arte not theres 


going to lead 


enn and the other ſag es. 
- Merbiades. Alas]! my dear Sobjultes} muſt 


you be torn from me? where muſt I go? 
_ * Scerates. With thoſe vain and empty Ades, 
boite lives have been a perpetual mixture of 


and evil, and never followed virtue, for 
_—_— "conſiderable time at once. Vou were 


dern to purſue her, but you have preferred 


your paſſions to her: now ſhe will forlake 
you, and you ſhall eternally regret her. 
Alcibiades. Alas l my Socrates, you — 4 
loved me dearly, will you take no pity on 
me ? Vou know better than any 8 


that my natural diſpoſition was good. 


Socrates. And therefore 3 are — 
you were born to do good, and you have lived 


to do evil; I loved you for the ſake of your 
virtue, but loved you to the endangering wy 


my 
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- me to be ſuſpected of monſtrous. crimes which 
all my doctrines have c 
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reputation: my love for. thee Fo caule 


nd aned ; 3 te you. 1 
— my life and honeur. Have yon for- 
gotten the expedition of Potideus, at which 


me I was always near thee? A father cannot 


he more tender of his ſon, than 1, n. 
an all engagements I was ſtill at thy ſide: one 
day, the combat being doubtful, vou was 
wounfled immediately thre myſalf before 


thee, to cover thee with my body, as with. a 


field; I ſawed) thy life, thy liberty, and thy 
Arms: by this action 1; purchaſed the, crown, 
but deſired: eee — e * give it 
I never had any on but for your 
— nor could I have ever believed that 
you would have proved eee tärace 
and the ſource of all its misfortunes. - 
Alaibiades. I hape, my dear Socrates, that 
you have not forgotten how at another time 
when our army was defeated, you Were flying 
on foot, and. with much difficulty crept away; 
and though I was, on borſeback, I ſtopped to 


have overtaken and overwhelmed thee: let us 
anten good turn againſt the other.. 
Sorrutes. With all my heart: if I remind 
Joo of What Ichave done, tis not with a de- 
ſign to. reproach thee, or to boaſt of what; I 


ave done for thee, but only to let you ſee | 


What pains I have taken io make thee good, 
and what a poor return err met with for 


all my pains. 
4 3 8 1 


keep thoſe enemies back, Who otherwiſe muſt 
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- Akcibiades. You cannot upbraid the. actions 
of my frſt youth. often, whilt IJ was liſt⸗ 


ning . to your inſtructions, my heart melted 
2 me, and my eyes were filled with tears: 


if, drawn ;{fometames left 
you, you you wou d ue me un a maſter does 
is flying ſlave: did I then ever offer to reſiſt 


you? I hearkened to no body but you, and 
eas no one's diſpleaſure but 8 One 
day, indeed, mult confeſs I laid a wages 

that I would give Hipponicus a ſlap in the 
face; I did/it; but went aftefwards; an boy: 

ging his pardon, ſtripped myſelf before him, 

: bn ka might — — with rods; but he 
ſeeing that it was only through a light and 

| temper that I had en 2870 

'e me my off eee. Ne. 

- Socrates, Then you added only like: a foi 

it hot-brain'd fool: ſince that, you have Red. 

8 like a villsin, without the leaſt regard to the 

g Gods, to virtue, or to your promiſe; like a 

F | villain, who to ſatisfy h is ambition, ſets his 

to country in a blaze, and who debauches the 

it manners of the inhabitants of foreign places: 

us be gone, you raiſe horror and compaſſion; 

ſpits of your own diſpoſition to be good, you - 
choſe to be wicked; and of this I never ſhall 8 
be comforted. But let us part, the three 
judges will ſoon pronounce your ſentence; 
but be it what it will, there never more can 
be 7 unten eee . 
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| _ your ow] and the end of thoſe 
| e 26 you hank deceived © you might vety well 
be the worthy, hero of a ſecond; Odyſſee; for 
2 your travels you . ſeen the manners of 
as great a number o f. people. as er Wye 
| dic in His. el 

Aleibiades. I do not fo awe dend; in need 

| of « experience, as. I do of wiſdom and the 
you laugh at me, you cannot deny but that a 
man muſt improve very much by travelling. and 
feriouſly ſtudying the manners of mankind. 
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ptoyed by ſuch a ſtudy; but it muſt be that of 

a philoſopher, who can ſeriouſly apply him- 

ſelf, and who is not, like you, ſway'd by plea- 

| ys: or ambition: a man free from prejudice 

; paſſion, could examine and ſee what np 
laudable amongſt every people, and what good 

dor evil every law had been the cauſe of. »A 

philoſopher, returning from ſuch travels wou'd 

make an excellent legiſlator; but you were 

never capable of giving lars, your talent lay 

in breaking em: you were yet a very youth, 

When you adviſed your uncle Pericles to un- 

4 by dertaks 
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Scerates. Tis true that a mind might be im- 
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crak a War, that he might avoid wig an 
account of the public fund. I'm" afraid, that 
even after your death you een de but 2” 
poor obſerver of the laws. _ * 

* Alcibiades. No more of this, I beleech your F 
my faults are all caſt in Lethe's ſtreams: 
Let us now talk of the manners of different 

le. Wherever I have been, I have met 
wich ſeveral cuſtoms, and very few laws; all 
the barbarians walk by no other rule than the 
example of their fathers: even the Perſians, . 
whoſe "morals, 3 the time of Cyrus, are ſo 
babe no ſign left of that 
former virtue; their courage and magnificence 
ſhew'a good natural diſpoſition, but'corrupted” 
by vain oſtentation and efferninacy ; their kings. 
who are ador'd; and to whom incenſe is of- 
ferd up, can never be really juſt, or thoroughly ö 
acquaihted with the truth of things; nor can 
a human foul,” with moderation enjoy a power 
as unlimited as theirs is: they imagine that 
every thing is created for their uſe, and they | 
diſpoſe of the lives, honours, and eſtates of 
other men. Nothing can be more barbarous 
than this form of government; there are no 
laws in force; the will and pleaſure of one 
man, ' whoſe © paſſions are all fattered, are his | 
and their only law. | | 

Socrates. Such a government was not at all 
agreeable to a genius as free and bold as yours 
was; but don't you think that the Athenian 
| was carried quite into the other extreme? 

' Alcibiages.” The Spartan government was 
that J liked the beſt. | 
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à people, and the laws, of conqueſt are not of 
ſo great a force as thoſe of humanity. No- 

. thing can be a greater piece of — than 
what you call a oonqueſt, unſeſs 


S 
Secrates. Did not the ſlavery of the llotea 
y inhuman to yon? Come boldiy ac- 
owledge the truth, lay your prejudices aſide, 
and own that here the Greeks are in {ome degree 


the barbarians. Is it meet that one half of man- 
kind ſhould treat the other as beaſts of burthen? 


Alcibiadet. Why. not? Vendre EF: de 


conquered people. 


Socrates. Though a conquered, they gill We” 


e conquer- 
ed nation was overcome in a juſt and legal 
war, and unleſs a 
give them laws. The Lacedeæronians 
ought not therefore to treat the Illotes ſo in- 
humanly, ſeeing that they are men as well as 
themſelves. How: horrid and barbarous i is it, 
to ſee one people ſporting with the lives f 


another, and 2 diſquieting them 7 


As the bead of a family ly ought never to be ſo 


taken up with the thoughts of making his 
family great, as to diſturb the repoſe of 2 
whole people for the ſake of it, of * which he 
and his family are but a member: ,0ught! 
not the head of a nation, hurried away by the 
wildneſs of ambition, and a brutal — | 
lace a. falſe glory in increafing the power of 

| hi a ASA and. troubling — of, and 
enſlaving the neighbouring people. Any an 
* is as much a member of the whele 


race eee as un r. nn a 


nqueror takes care ta 
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rtic lar: nation. Every man is fart 48 af | 
obliged- 10 11 , our great 


commonwealth, than to our on priv 
count Tis therefore far more un 


people to act offenſively againſt — ö 


than for any private family to act againſt 
the commonwealtii. Fo renounce humanity, 
does not only denote unpoliteneſs and barba- 
riſm, but alſo the ſavage blindneſs of rogues 
and banditti; and in ſuch a cafe we not only 
loſe: the cha Wee. n en en 
ſtroyers of mankind. F 
_ Alctbiades: You gro- 20279; fir; in 1 the: 
other world you ſeemed. to be better humour 
ed, your FFF CCC 
pleaſant in them. 2 1 9 7 , 

Socrutes. Lidkaine bet latent upon i 
ous a ſubject ; the Spartans have entirely for- 
ſaken all the peaceable arts, to give themſel ves 
wholly up to war: and as there is no greater 
evil and the fun than war, they are capable 
of nothing but doing evil, they value them - 
ſelves upon it, and dontemn every thing that 
— tend to: the deſtruction of mankind, 


and that is not uſeful to encreaſe the brutal 


glory of a handful: of men called Spartans.” 
Others muſt till the earth for their nouriſn- 
ment, whilſt they are ravaging the neighbour- 
ing lands: they will not live ſpberly, that 
they may live juſtly; but on the other hand, 
they art hard- hearted and cruel-to all who do 


not belong to their 1 as if they 
1 — mmonwealth of mans 


3 | | kind, 
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nd more Aeby : than to that of un 
War is an evil which diſhonours mabkind, 
and” could we but for ever bury all our hiſto- 


ries, we ought to conceal from poſterity that 


men have been capable of killing one another. 


All wars are properly civil wars, tis ſtill man- 
kind ſhedding each other's; blood, and tearing 
their own entrails out: Hor farther a war is 
extended, the more fatal it is; and therefore 


che combats of one people againſt another, 


are worſe than the combats of private fami- 
lies againſt a republick. We ought therefore 
never to engage in a war, unleſs reduced to 
the laſt extremity, and then only to repel our 
pes. Was not Lycurgus aſhamed to alter the 
cuſtoms of a people, bred up in all the ſweet 
and innocent occupations which flouriſh in 
peaceable times, ſo as to make them ma re 
| for the deſtruction of mankind? / 
Allcibiades. You. are in the right notuy in 
growing angry; but to theſe would you prefer 
a people like the Athenians, who could fo 
egregiouſſy refine upon pleaſure and luxury? 
one had better bear ich: the ee unhewid 
Giſpofitions of the Spattann aach 
Socrates. Vou are very much ge — tends 
and are no longer that man ſo cried down for 
his luxury; the Stygian ſhores make ſtrange 
alterations, I ſee: but perhaps you ſpeak thus 
through complaiſance; for during the whole 
courle of your life, yo have been a Proteus 
in your morals. But be that as it will, I muſt 
8 that a people, Who by e 
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not blind, and their own — but ſome 
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of their own morals, implant luxury, in juſtice, | 
fraud, = cflhnitaCy., in another nation, are 
more £ „ than thoſe whoſe only buſineſs, 
and w — only merit tis to ſhed their blood; 


for virtue to men ought to be dearet than 


life. Lycurgus ought therefore to be praiſed, 


for having baniſhed all Iuxurious arts from his 


ſtate; büt is inexcuſable, for having ba- 
niſhed agriculture, and other arts, at the ſame 
time, neceffary to a ſober and frugal life. Is 
it not a ſhame that a people ſhould not be able 
to ſupply themſelves with neceſſaries, but be 
obliged to another people for tilling the earth 
for their nourihment?! 
Alcibiades. Well, here 11 confeſs myſelf in 
the wrong; but do you not prefer the ſevere 
diſcipline of Sparta, with that juſt ſubordina- 
tion which ſubjects their young men to the 
5 1 6 the unbridled wiſdom of the Athe- 
nians 
Socrates. A peop le corru pted by an excels 
of liberty is more "infupportabls than any ty- 
rant; nor is any maſter more inſolent, than the | 
many, when 7. — triumph over the laws; a 
juſt medium ouphe in this caſe to be obſerved. 
There ſhould be unchangeable written laws- 
facred to the whole nation, from which thoſe 
that govern would derive their authority. 
They ant ight do all the good which theſe laws 
could authorize, but never violate them to do 
evil. This is the order that men for their 
mutual happineſs ought to eſtabliſh, were they 


like 


66 R 
like the Athenians deſtroy the laws, leſt they 
ſhould give too much authority to the magi- 
ſtrates, whoſe buſineſs it ſhould be to put theſe 
Taws in force; others, like the Perſians, have 
ſo ſuperſtitious a. veneration for their laws, 
that they make themſelves, ſlaves to the magi- 
ſtrates ; and they, inſtead of governing by the 
laws, govern. by their own, wills, which be- 
comes a poſitive law. Thus both the one and 
the other ſhoot wide of the mark, which 
ought to be a liberty and property, derived 
from the laws, of which the magiſtrates ought 
only to be the defenders. He who governs 
ought to be in the greateſt. ſubjection to the 
laws, for. without them he is nothing, and 
his perſon is ſacred only, as he is a living law, 
given for the £99. of mankind, and free from 
9 paſſion, and intereſt. By this you 
may ſee how much of barbariſm, even the 
Greeks, who deſpiſe the Barbarians, have in 
them. The Peloponneſian war, in which for 
the ſpace of twenty-eight years every thing 
was deſtroyed by fire and ſword, through the. 
ambitious jealouſy of the two republics, is too 
fatal a proof of this truth. Have not. you 
yourſelf ſometimes flattered the grave and im- 
_ placable ambition of the Spartans, ſometimes. 
the more vain and, wanton ambition, of the 
Athenians. Athens, with a leſſer power, has 
done greater things, and for a long while tri- 
umphed over all Greece; but at laſt it dwind- 
led away at once, becauſe the deſpotic power 
of a people is a blind and fooliſh power, al-. 
ways 
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nor do I deny it. Obſerve 
formed, and then judge whether or no I am 
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ways acting againſt itſelf, and never grows abſo— 


lute, and above the laws, but it deſtroys itſelf, 

Alcibiades. I ſee, that Avitus was very 
much in the right of it, when he 9 
drink the poiſonous draught. Your politicks 


were 985 to * feared 52 cs new N 
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Sock arzs, Areinlabrs, and Trou. 


4 juſt Mellin between the man F e 

Timon, and the mos nee * Al 
ene E „ 

4 aue Mae 3 [dear Socrates; to 

ſee you have ſuch a reliſh for this 

man-hater, this bugbear. if 

Socrates.” I am the more furptized, to ee 


him accuſtom himſelf to my company. _ 


© Timon. I am accuſed of king's man-hater, 
ow men are 


in the wrong. He that hates mankind hates 
a miſthi6vous brute, a company of fools, 
rogues, flatterers, traitors and eee 


wretches. 5 


Alcibiades. A fine Billingſgate vocabulary! 
but can you think that tis better to be wild, 
ſcornful, unſociable, and always ſatyrical? As 
for my part, I am diverted in the company of 
fools, and pleaſed in that of wiſe. men. In 

F 2 my 
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for my turn I endeavour to pleaſe them, and I 
ſuit myſelf to all companies, in e to o male 
kae, agreeable to all. 

Timon. And I ſuit holed to none, fince | 
none are pleaſing to me; to me every thing 
goes awry, and is intolerable, every thing 

rovokes me, and excites my rage. You, 
like Proteus, can aſſume all kinds of ſhapes, 
but remain long in no one. Theſe eaſy changes 
denote à heart without any principles of juſ- 
tice or truth, With you, virtue is nothing 


but a fine name, nor have you any one inhe- 


rent in you, What at. es you approve, 
at Lacedæmon you condemn ; in Greece you 
are a Grecian, and in Afia a Perſian 3 nor are 
you conftrained by your Gods, your laws, or 
your country. You are Zuided but by one 
rule, which is the paſſion of Fee dazzling, 
and lording it over mankind ;. of living in de- 
licacies, and embroiling every ſtate. O hea- 
vens! muſt ſuch a man be. ſuffered. to live? 
and muſt other men admire him? Alcibiades 
was beloved by moſt men whilſt he was de- 
luding them, and by his erimes plunging 
them into ſo many misfortunes. As for my 
part, L hate Alcibiades, and all thoſe fool 
who love him, and it would grieve me to be 
beloved by. ſuch who have no notion of. loving 
any thing but what is evil. 5 
Allcibiades. A very obliging e 5 
truly! however, I am. not in the leaſt angry 
at it. You ſet me at the head of mankind; 
and thereby do me a * el of honour. My 
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party. is ſtronger than yours, but oh are vali- 
ant, and do not fear, tho alone, to encounter 
the whole race of mankind. 

Timon. I ſhould be ü was. not 4 
A. when I behold the baſeneſs, the cow- 
ardice, the li ghtneſs, corruption, and hein- 
ouſneſs of all men upon the face of the earth. 

Alcibiages. Doyonexeeptnooneamongſt'em?. 

| Timon. Not one, and you leſs than any other. 

Alcibiades. What not yourſelf? do -y0u 
hate yourſelf ? F 

Timon. Ves, whenever 1 ſurprize myſelf 


committing a weak action, I then hate myſelf, 


Alcibiades. You do well, but are very much 
in the wrong for not always hating yourſelf, 
What can be more deteſtable in a man, than 
his forgetting 1 that he is a man; who loaths his 
own nature, who looks on every thing with 
horror, deteſtation, and fuch a frightful me- 
lancholy, that it converts every thing into 
poiſon ; who renounces all manner of ſoci- 
ety, tho man was born only to be ſociable. 

Timon. Then give me men who are plain 


and upright, full of juſtice and goodneſs; 


ſuch will I love, always frequent, and even 


| adore like Gods inhabiting the earth. But 


whilſt you only give me men who do not de- 
ſerve the name, who by their ſubtlety ſhould: 


be foxes, and by their cruelty tygers ; whoſe 


face indeed, and ſhape, and voice are human, 
but whoſe hearts are monſtrous, and like thoſe 
of Syrens ; ſuch as theſe, humanity _ will 
teach me to ſhun and abo. 
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Alcibiaden. What? vou muſt have a race 


: made on purpoſe for you. Had not one much 


better foe one's Calf to mankind, fuch as 


it is, than hate it till it ſuits us? ſo critical 


a'melancholy temper makes you ſpend your 
life very unealily, makes you be deſpis d, 


laugh'd at, and forſaken, zud you never can 
_ reliſh any pleaſure. As for my part, I give 


myſelf wholly up to the cuſtoms and imagi- 


nations of every people: thus I meet with 


pleaſure every where, and influence men juſt 
as I pleaſe. I cannot reliſh that philoſophy 
which teaches a man to make an owl of him- 
ſelf. In this world we muſt make uſe of a 
more worldly philoſophy. Good men are to 
be gain d by virtuous motives, the voluptuous 
by thoſe of pleaſure, and rogues by the mo- 
tives of intereſt. This is The true way of 
living; all other notions of life are ry, 
and founded upon black melancholy, for which 
J can preſcribe nothing better than a few z 
rains of hellebore. 5 

Timon. By ſuch a ſpcech you inte vir- 
tue, and ridicule all good morals. In a republic 
whoſe polity is good, ſuch a man would not be 
ſuffer'd ; but alas ! where is that republic on 
earth? O my dear Socrates ! when ſhall we 
ſee yours? to 'morrow ? oh I would willingly 
go thither to-morrow, was there any ſuch one! 


come, my Socrates, let us go and found this 


colony of pure philoſophers, far from any 
known part of the world;  eeWhers in the 
Atlantic iflanc. . | 
| Alei- 
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 Aliibiades, You forget yourſelf, when you 
talk of going there; you muſt firſt be recon- 
ciled to yourſelf, witk whom you, oy you ſo 
often jar. 

Timon, You ma + gh at it, if you pleaſe, 
but nothing III in ure you is more certain, 
than that 1 often hate myſelf, and that very 


_ juſtly. As often as I find myſelf ſo foften'd 


by pleaſures, as to be able to bear with the 


vices of men, and ſee myſelf inclin'd to be 
complaiſant to em; when I find any ſparks 


of intereſt and voluptuouſneſs kindling in me, 
or of love for an empty reputation amongſt 
fools and villains ; then do I begin to fancy 
myſelf almoſt like em; then try, condemn, 
deteſt, and am no' longer able to bear myſelf. 

Alcibiades. And pray now, how is this 


breach made up? do you chuſe any arbitrator ? 


Timon. After 1 pak pi d, 1 correct 


and reform myſfelf. 


Alcibiades. So! fol what a | pretty com- 
pany there muſt be within you ; firſt, a man 
who is corrupted and drawn away by bad ex 
amples; then another who ſnarls at, and falls 


out with the firſt; then comes a third, who 


correcting the firſt, recoiictles! him to the ſe- 
cond, and Fx 


Timon. You: may be as' merry as you pleaſs 
upon, the matter, I own that there is not ſuch | 
a company in you. There is in your heart but 
one ſupple deprav d man, who diſguiſes him- 
ſelf in a hundred different 9 mage der always 


with the ſame defigns to do evil. 
F 4 Alci= 
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_ Alcibiades: Then there is upon the face of 
the earth no one good but yourſelf, nor are 
you ſo but at certain intervals of tim. 

Timon. I know nothing good upon the 
earth, or worthy of being loved. | 

Alcibiades. If you know nothing good, no- : 
ching in yourſelf or others, but what is ſhock- 
ing, if life be thus. diſpleafing, you ought to 
get rid of it, and take your leave of ſuch 
troubleſome company. Is it not madneſs to 
live for the ſake of being vex d at every thing, 
and ſnarling from morning till night? don't 
you know that there are running nooſes and 
precipices enow at Athens ? 

Timon. 1 ſhould certainly do what you now 
endeavour to perſuade me, was I not afraid 
hr Praling: men, who are unworthy . of being 
4 Alcibiades. And could you leave every body 
without regret ? do you except no man? pray 
_ conſider. of it before you anſwer me. 

Timon. I ſhould leave Socrates indeed with 
x ſome lie regret, Butze | 
. Alcibiades. But what? don' t you know that 
hel is a man! 

Timon. I don't RE it . am often i in- 
clin'd to believe that he is not, for he bears 
but a very little reſemblance to other men: 
he appears to me to be void of intereſt, am- 
bitioh, and artifice; and on the other hand, 
to be juſt, ſincere, and ſtill the ſame. Were 
there ten men in the world like him, I really 
believe they would reconcile me to mankind. 
Alct- 
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Aeibi ades. If that be your opinion of him, 
you may caſily believe what he days then 
prithee aſk him, whether or no he believes 
that true reaſon will = you to be a mam: 
hater as you are? 

Timon. To ſatisfy you, I will; e 8 | 
he has always been too eaſy, and too ſociable, 
yet can I ſafely engage myſelf to follow his 
advice. When I behold mankind, my dear 
Socrates, and then turn my eyes from them, 
and caſt em on you, I am inclin'd to believe 
that you are Minerva, who, having aſſumed 


the form of man, is come down to inſtruct 


the inhabitants of this city. Anfwer me, I 
beſeech you, without diſguiſe ; would vou 
adviſe me any more to mix myſelf in the in- 


feed ſociety of blind, — and W 


men? 


| Soorates. No, I would. never e you to | | 
engage yourſelf in the aſſemblies. of the peo- 


ple, in licentious feaſts, or in ſocieties. of. a 
number of the citizens; for multitudes are 
always corrupt. An honeſt and peaccable r re- 
treat, where a man is free from his own as 
well as from the paſſions of other men is the 
propereſt ſtate for a philoſopher: but we muſt 


love mankind, and, ſpite of their defects, en- 


deavour to do them good; we mult ſerve em 


without any view of intereſt, for they will 


prove ungrateful. But to live in the midſt of 
em, only to deceive em, to dazzle em and 
to make em ſerviceable to our paſſions, is the 


worſt ol villaing, and he whit: go about it. 


draws 
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1 on bimſeif chose elner wok ich he 
fo richly deſerves. To live at a diſtance from, 
yet near enough to do good to men, is acting 


like a benign Deity on earth. The ambition 


of Alcibiades is deſtructive, your miſanthropy 
a weak virtue, or rather the effect of a fretful 
temper. That ſeverity, that impatience at 


other men's vices, proceeds from a ſelf- love, 


which grows thus impatient, when we cannot 


mould their minds juſt as we pleaſe. Philan- 


thropy is a virtue void of impatience and in- 
tereſt, and teaches us to bear with evil with- 
out approving it. Regardleſs of its own eaſe 
and convenience, it looks upon its own frail- 
ties, and by them learns to ſupport. thoſe of 

others. Tis never deceiv'd by the moſt de- 
ceitful, or-moſt ingrateful of men; for it ne- 
ver hopes for, or expects any thing from em. 


It never defires any thing of em, but what is 


for their own good; nor 1s it ever weary of 


this diſintereſted goodneſs, but imitates is 
Gods, who have given man a life and being, 
though they do not ſtand in need of his: vic- 


tims and incenſe. 


Timon. But tis not through any ae 
temper that I hate mankind; ſpite of myſelf, I 
do it becauſe they are deteſtable. I hate their 
depravations, and conſequently Whew perſons, 


becauſe they are depravid. 


Socrates. Well, ſuppoſe this to 50 true; if 
you hate only what's evil in man, why do you 
not endeavour to deliver him from this evil, 


and love him well enough to make him good? 
| . | A 
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A phyſician hates a. fever, and all other diſ- 
tempers incident to man; but he does not 
hate the patient. Man's vices are the diſtem- 
pers of his foul ; then be a wiſe and charitable. 
phyſician, who far from hating a ſick man, 
endeavours to cure him. The world is a large 
hoſpital, in which every object ought to move 
your compaſſion. Wrath, avarice, envy and 
ambition, are ſores more dangerous to the ſoul, 
than any biles, wounds, or ulcers, can be to 
the body. Cure all the ſick whom you can 
cure, and pity thoſe who ſhall prove incur- 
Timon. Tis an eaſy matter, my dear Socra- 
tes, to diſcover the ſophiſtry of this argument. 
There is a vaſt deal of difference between the 
vices of the ſoul, and the diſtempers of 'the 
body; theſe laſt we ſuffer without being able 
to prevent em; they are not of our own ſeek- 
ing, and therefore we deſerve to be pitied. 
As for our vices, we may prevent them, and 
they are of our own ſeeking. Such evils ſhould 
be chaſtiſed, and are fitter to move our anger 
than our pity. „ Eaſt. 
Socrates. 1 confeſs that diſtempers incident 
to man are twofold ; one kind is involuntary, 
and therefore innocent ; the other voluntary, 
and which of conſequence makes the patient 
guilty, ſeing that an evil diſpoſition is the 
worſt of evils, and vice the moſt deplorable 
of diſtempers. The wicked man, by making 
others ſuffer, ſaffers himſelf, through his ma- 
lice, and is drawing on his head the moſt crue] 
*  $OFc 
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| togtures which. the juſt Gods can inflict. on 


him; ſuch a one ought therefore to be pitied 


more than an innocent ſick man: innocence is 


the health of the ſoul, or will heal, or at leaſt 


comfort you in the moſt ſenſible pains. Would 
you not pity a man, becauſe he labours under 


the molt grieyous diſtemper ?. If his pain lay 
in his hand, or foot, you would compaſſionate 


bim: but have no pity left for him, hen the 


gangrene has reached his heart. 
Timon. Well; I acknowledge chat we muſt 
pity the wicked, but not love them. 
Socrates. We mult not love their wickedneſs, 


but we ſhould. their perſons, in order to cure 


them, By what you ſay yourſelf, you. love 
mankind without knowing it; for ty pro- 
ceeds from our ſeeing a "ab. ei — in af- 

fliction. Do you know. what it 1s that hin- 
ders you from loving wicked men ? tis not 
your virtue, but the imperfection of your vir- 
tue: an imperfect virtue ſinks under the 
weight of other men's imperfections. Our 
Kl love hinders us from always bearing with 
what is ſo contrary to our own taſte and man- 


ners. We are angry with the ungrateful, be- 


cauſe through a principle of ſelf- love we want 
our favours. to be acknowledged. Virtue in 
perfection, takes a man off from himſelf, and 
makes him capable of always bearing with the 
weakneſs of others. The farther we are re- 
moved from vice, the more patient we be- 
come, and willing to remove it from o- 


thers, Virtue when imperſect is miſtruſtful, 


ertri- 


difficult to act thus. 
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* icifing, ſevere and implacable ; but "when 


its chief aim is another man's good, then tis 


kind, affable, compaſſionate, and always the 
ſame; nothing ſurprizes, nothing ſhocks it. ' 
Timon. Tis an eafy matter to talk, bat ver. 


Socrates. O my dear Tito bad wit 700 
liſh: men thought you were a man- hater, thro' 
a too great exceſs- of virtue; but T maintain 
that had you been more virtuous, you would 
have done what I tell you. You would not 
have been thus led away by a wild and me- 


_ lancholy humour, ner by your diſlike of, or 
impatience for the faults of men. Vou love 


yourſelf” too well, and therefore you [cannot 
love other men who are imperfect, and whom 
you might very well forgive, as the Gods do, 
were you perfect yourſelf. Why do you not 
patiently bear WT. ＋ what the Gods, far better 
than you, bear? This nicety is a real imperfec- 
tion. That reaſon which can bear with nothing 
but what is reaſonable, and can't ſuffer the un- 
reaſonableneſs 'of other men, ſearce deſerves 
the name of reaſon. 

Alcibiades. Faith, Timon, you and bar auſ- 
tere virtue are both confounded. Living to 
one's ſelf, and not being able to bear with any 
thing, but'to be ſhocked at every thing, pro- 
ceeds fron ſelf-love. When we are not ſo 
fond of ourſelves , we give ourſelves frech up 
to others. 

Socrates. Hold, 1 you loa; Aledbiades, 
your are miſconſiruing what J faid. There 


3 are 
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are two * of giving ourſelves up to other 

men. The firſt is, when we make ourſelves 
beloved, and gain the confidence of men only in 

order to make them good. This way is entirely 

divine. The other is, when we endeavour to 

pleaſe men, to dazzle them, and flatter them, 

in order to uſurp an authority over them. We 

"0 no longer can be ſaid to love them, but our- 
RP ſelves. We act by a principle of . Sore 
intereſt, and we only apparently give ourſelves 

up to others, that we may wholly poſſeſs them. 
Like a fiſherman we throw a baited hock into 
the river, and whilſt we. pretend to feed the 
Kh, we are catching them. All your ambi- 
tious tyrants, magiſtrates, and politicians ap- 
pear benign, and generous; and vrhilſt they 
pretend that they are giving themſelves up to, 
they are catching the people. They lay their 
hooks in feaſts, in companies and public aſ- 
ſemblies. They are not ſociable for the inte- 
reſt of mankind, but in order to abuſe all 
men, Like courtezans, they make uſe of flat- 
tering and crafty inſinuations, to corrupt man- 
kind, and to enflave all thoſe whom they ſtand 
in need of; and the beſt things when corrupt- 
<d become the worſt. Such men are the bane 
of ſociety. The ſelf-love of a man-hater is 
only wild and unprofitable to mankind, but 
that of this man-lover is traiterous and tyran- 
nical. You promiſe yourſelf to meet in him 
all the virtues neceſſary to the ſupport of ſo- 
ciety, whilſt they propoſe no other end but 
that of making their fellow - citizens ſubſer- 
vient 


£ 


1 > 
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vient to them. The man-hater may affright, 


but will never hurt you; as a ſerpent, who. 


hides himſelf under the flowers of the field, 
is more dangerous than a wild beaſt, which 
as ſoon. it ſees you, flies towards his den. 

* Alcibiades. Prithee, Timon, let us make off, 


we have each one of us had a good ſermon ; 


let thoſe that can profit by it, I am afraid 
we ſhall be but little the better for it. You 


will ſtill be enraged againſt mankind, and for 
my part, I'll go, and betwixt the Grecians, 


and the king of Perſia, put on as puny at- 
ferent forms as ever Proteus did. 


oοοοοοοοο 20959900 
DIALOGUE XVIII. 


ALCIBIADES, PznIcL * 


7 Je greatef endowments of nature, without virtue, 


are Neemed as naught WC death,” 


Partei 5 EAR nephew, I am . 
glad to ſee you again; I ever had 
a great deal of friendſhip for you. 
Alcibiades. That you have given me v 
ſtration of, from my very firſt infancy; but 
I never ſtood ſo much in need of your aſſiſt- 
ance as I now do. Socrates, whom I juſt now 
left, gives me reaſon to apprehend ſomething 
from the three judges, before Mr 1 am 
going to appear. 3 
Feel Alas! my dear nephew, we are 
no 
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no longer how at Athens; thoſe three i inexo- 
| Table old men deſpiſe, eloquence, 1 myſelf. 
have felt the effects of their rigour, and I | 
foreſee that you cannot eſcape it. 
9 Alcibiades. Are there no ways ; of winning 
on theſe three men? Are they inſenſible 
95 flattery, of pity, of all the graces of oratory, 
poetry, and muſick; not moved by ſubtle ar- 
guments, or the rehearſal of great 4 tions? 
_ * Pericles. You know very Well, that could 
- eloquence prevail (and this I may ſay v fthout 
vanity) 1 ſhould come off as well as any other: 
but talking to them is in vain. Thoſe flat- 
teries by which the Athenians were won, 
thoſe ſubtle turns in diſcourſe, thoſe infinuat- 
ing ways by which men are taken, by falling 
in with their humours and paſſions, are of 
no ſervice here. Their ears are itopped, and 
their hearts of braſs cannot be mov d. Cough 
I dy'd in the unhappy Peloponneſi an war, 
am 1 puniſhed for it here below. They ought 
to have forgiven me ſuch a fault, in the com- 
miſſion of which'I loſt my life; and which 1 
was led into by your petſuaſions. 
Alcibiades. . J adviſed you to under- 
take this war, rather than be obliged to make 
up your accounts. When you govern a ſtate, 
our on eaſe, reputation and intereſt, are to 
be the firſt things conſulted, let the publick 
ſhift as it can ; otherwiſe, who would be fool 
enough to undergo the teils of government? 
who would watch night and day, that others 
might ſleep in peace? Can your judges here 
below be angry at ſuch maxim??? : 
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that: eurſadiwat 2 loſs eee 


and died of che plague, yet have: 


folfered: terrible puniſhments here, for Having 


ot blic B 
this yu may judge, couſih, ber een ar 8 
like to come off. 
Akibiadet. This is fad 8 n When 
thoſe uf n earth are vexed at any thing, they 
with th des dead 3 but cem J arm dead, 
could heartily wilt myſelf alive again. 


Pexiclis. — e. you” may; you pins 
longer atrayed in that looſe trailing purple 
robe, which the ladies of Sparta and Athens 
ſo much admired ; you will not be:puniſhed 
for your evil actions only; lep for the yo 
countaly you have - me- = as FF i 
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ithee, what man inks you t 
&: chere? how hig H he carries it 7 

pray now, what has he [Bong to ane; him 
take ſo much ſtate upon himſelf? N 
Mercury. He was beautiful, 3 
learned, valiant, eloquent, and fit to pleaſe the 
taſte of every man. 9 
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he could ſhift his form as eaſily as Proteus. 
Amongſt the eee he was W e 
and polite; at Sparta he was rou 
hm — Re ſoft, OTE 
ificent as a Perſian; in Thrace he was 
3 on horſeback, and drank” as hard as 
Silenus: and b theſe means, whatever coun- 
try he was in, Shas embroiled ea | 
ed erringen Sond eds mpgu e 
 Charon. But won't Feen 4 0h 00,7 
'tis very old and very leaky? why did you 
bring ſuch an one with you twas far better 
to have him left amongſt the living, he would 
have been the occaſion of war, ſlaughter, and 
deſolation, and would have ſent many a ſhade 
here; but as for his own, Tam N def 


it. What's his name? N 5 
| Mercury. Alcibiades. Did you never bear 
f of him C7 > 3 0. * ; — LM E Bet 


* Charon. Alcibiades ! oſt of the ſhades that 
come down here can talk of nothing elſe, and 
make ſad complaints of him. Is he not the 
ſame man, who flying to Sparta, after having 
been guilty: of ſo many impious actions at 
Athens, corrupted the wife of king Asis? 

Mercury. The very ſame. 

Cbaron. I wiſh he does not do the like with 
Proſerpine, for he is handſomer, and has a 
better tongue than our infernal king; but, 

faith, Pluto is not to he jeſted with in ſuch a caſe. 
| Mercury. Such as he is, I deliver him to 
you. If he does bot make as great an uproar! 
in hell as he has all hah: life-time upon * 

* this 
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this will-nodoniger be the kingdom of ſilence. 
But aſk himſelf, what tis he intends to do- 
here. Prithee, Alcibiades, tell Charon ho- 
tis you intend. to behave yourſelf here below. 
Allcibiades. Who, 1? I intend to govern... 
every body here: I would adviſe Charon to 
inſiſt upon a double fare, and counſel Pluto 
to wage war with Jupiter, and make himſelf 
the maſter of the Gods, ſeeing that Jupiter 
does not govern mankind as he ought to do, 
and that the empire of the dead is greater 
than that of the living. What does he do 
yonder in Olympus, whilſt he neglects the 
things on earth, and lets every thing go a ry? 
We had better acknowledge him for the 
ſupreme Deity, who puniſhes the vices of men 
here below, and redreſſes every thing which 
his indlolent brother had g As for 
2 Proſerpine, ITIl tell her ſome news from Sici - 
it ly, which was once fo beloved by her, and on 
d — lyre I will ſing thoſe ſongs which are there 
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wy 
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e ompoſed in honour of her; I will talk to 
g ts of the nymphs who were gathering flow-' 
at ers with her, when Pluto forced her away; 


I will relate all my own' adventures to her, 


5 and twill be hard if 1 acts ny: _ one 
ch way or other. 


a Mercury. 1 would venture to lay a good 
t. wager upon your head, that you ſoon govern 
2. all hell. Pluto will make you a member of 
to his. privy-council, and will ſoon repent it; | | 
ar which will be ſome ſatisfaction for the injury 
bay: you wou'd dune in dethroning my father qove. 
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from repenting ii.. 0 . At 
Mercury. Why en ba bave einen hy fat 


r 


" dledbiades. ven! bnd tat Pl * 


counſels 3 in your li 85 
Alei liades. And very good dns 600. 
Mere. Meaning the Sicily 


Slow well two e mee de r i w_ 


your advice there !. 
Alcibiades. True; k advided! the Perry 


to attack the Syracuſe, not only that they 


might conquer Sicily, and e 


but alſo that I might keep the Athenians in 


ſubjection under me. When we have to do 
with a light and ineonſtant people, we muſt 
never give them time to be idle; you muſt 
always keep them eng 
Falles that they may perpetually ſtand in 


need of you, and never have tims-to refloat! 
upon, or cenſure your conduct. But this en- 


terprize,. tho' a very difficult one, would have 
ſuccecded, had L had the management of it; 
but I was recalled to Athens, upon a very 
fooliſh bufineſs, to quell the revolting Ther- 
me. After my departure, Lamachus periſhed 
like a giddy-brain'd fool; Nicias was a great, 
indolent, cowardly, irteſolute felow. Thoſe: 
who are ſo very fearful, have more reaſon to 


_ apprehend than any body elſe: they neglect 


all the advantages which fortune offers them, 
and fall into all the inconveniencies which 


they foreſee. I was accuſed too of having, 4 in 
a debauch with ſome diſſolute fellows, re 


beate the myteries of Ceres. To — 


* | 


aged in ſome intricate: 
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OF THE DEAD. . 
added, that T had adked the cbief part, and 
rep reſented che prieſt; but this was a mere 
tale of a tub, they never could convict me of 


& 3-7 M * ; as 8 n 7 2 fs 
it. 8 3 


Mercury. A tale vf 4 tub! if bs; why: Aid 
; pear, ' and anſwer theſe accuſations? 
vs. I would have done it, had the 
accuſation been of leſs moment; but my life 
was concerned here, and that T would not 


have truſted in my own mother's hands. 


Mercury. A cowardly anſwer are vou not 


aſhamed of returning fuch a one ? you who 


were not afraid of truſting your life, 'whilft 


very young, to the mercy of a brutiſh cafman, 
yet durſt not, when you grew up, truſt it to 
the judges, tho" it was to clear your honour : 


upon my word, friend, your conſcience muſt 


tell you that you were guilty. 


 Alcibiades. The reaſon 05 that i is, 'a child. | 


playing in the highway, won't give over his 


play to let a cart paſs a ong, becauſe his tem- 
per is childiſh and ſtubborn, but he'll no longer 
be guilty of ſuch things when he comes to the 
uſe of reaſon. In ſhort, I had cauſe to ap- 


prehend the ſpite of thoſe who envied me, as 


well as the folly of the people, who are in a 
pafſion as ſoon as they hear of any of you 
deities being affronted. _ 

Mercury. The true language of a kbertind * 
and I queſtion not but you derided the myſte- 
ries of Eleuſinian Ceres: as for my ſtatnes, I 
need not queſtion any thing about Meth; 1 


am ſure you daſhed them to 8 


G 3 Charon. 
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baron. Til not receive ſuch an impious 


enemy of the Gods into my 1 0 th: bane 2a. 
Human ſociety. 


* Alcibrages. But NET wut receive me, or 5 
Where yyould you have me go? N 
Cbaron. Return upon earth {TOY durant N 


the living, and make a nojſe REL W is the 


abode of filence and repoſe. 
 Alcibiades. For heaven's fake, let me not 
Vander on the Stygian banks like thoſe who 


are deprived of burial: my foul has always 


been too haughty to bear ſuch an injury : but 
after all, having received the funeral honours, 
I can force Charon to take me into his boat. 
If I have done amiſs, let the infernal judges 
5 1 me; but for tha old fool, TM oblige 

im 

Cbaron. Since you come to that, fir, In 
know in what manner you was buried, for 
your death is variouſly. reported: ſome ſay 
that you were ſtabbed whilſt in the arms of a 
courtezan; a fine cloſe of life to be proud of! 
others ſay you were burnt, and till you have 
cleared up this matter, T'll laugh at your pride, 
and you ſhall not come into my boat. 


Aleibiades. I can with pleaſure relate the 


manner of my death, by which I reap fo great 
an honour, and which crowns a glorious 
life. Lyſander, knowing how much miſchief 
T had done the Lacedæmonians by ſerving my 
country in battle, and negotiating their affairs 
for them amongſt the Perſians, determined to 
defire Pharnabaces, who then commanded the 

; : ' " great 


after followed, and then retired to a place K 
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great king's army upon the confines of Aſia, 
to put me to death. For my part, ſeeing that 


the conduct of the chief Athenians was very 
raſh, and they refuſing to follow my advice 


when their fleet was in the river, near the 
Helleſpont. I foretold their ruin; which ſoon 


Phrygia, which the Perſians had given me 
to live in; there I ſpent my time contentedly, 
out of conceit with fortune, which had ſo 
often deceived me, and thought of nothing 
now but diverting myſelf... Timandra the 
courtezan was with me: but Pharnabaces, not 

daring to refuſe me for a ſacriſice to the La- 

cedæmoniĩans, ſent his brother Magnaus to cut 

my head off, and burn my body; but he, and 

all the Perſians with him, durſt not enter the 
houſe where I was, and therefore they ſet it 
on fire about me, not daring to attack me. 
As ſoon as I ſaw what their deſign was, 1 

threw my clothes, and even all the furniture 
of the houſe, upon the fire; then wrapping 
my cloak round my left hand, and in my right 
hand holding my drawn ſword, I threw myſelf 
thro' the flames without being | hurt, my cloak 


only a little finged, and came into the midſt 


of my enemies, who, immediately flew-from 


me; but flying, ſhot ſo many times at me, 


that they pierced me thro and thro' with 
their arrows, and I fell down dead: but no 
ſooner were theſe barbarians gone, than Ti- 
mandra, taking my body, and wrapping it 
up, gave it the moſt bonourable burial ſhe 


could. 7 Mer- 
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1 he "ei e la court 
hiſtory of my death and burial ; is there any 


but that, according to your old cuſtom, having: 


e., The e This, © cee, 14. 


e ee een en of them you re- 
= „„ 
n you won't © be able t clear up. It ſeems 
there was no other way of your eſcaping from 
the midſt of the flames, but by — 
yourſelf like a deſperate wretch, headlong- 


amongſt your enemies; and 'yet-/Timandra,: 
who ſtaid in this burning houſe, was well 
enough to bury you. Beſides this, I have 


heard ſeveral ſhades ſay, that neither the Per- 
ſians nor the Lacedæmonians put you to deathʒ 


debauched a young woman of a noble family, 
the lady's brother, to revenge this en r 


8 done their houſe, had you burnt. - 


- Alcibiades. Be that as it will, you can't dev 
ny but that I have been Dingo. as well as the 


other dead. 7; 


Cbaron. But you -have not Za — 
good ſir: I find you are evading and quibbling, 
you have certainly been a very ſhuffling fellow. 

Alcibiades. I have been burnt as x other 


dead are, and that's ſufficient. 'S'death, would 


you have had Timandra brought my aſhes, 

or ſent you an affidavit of my burial ? but to 
er this diſpute, I appeal to the three judges, 
let them decide it: come let u us feen n Mos 
--Qur cauſe before them. _ Hs 
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Tr ou over to 
7 cauſe, which 


vo. — means ou' 
1 have gained tr n E [you 2 
Mercury: To tell you: the truth of the mines 
ter, as IL came along, I ſaw the urn wherein 
twas ſaid this courtezan had encloſed her 
lover's: aſhes; a man who knew ſo very well 


how to charm the ladies, could never be with- 
out a burial: he has had all the honours of it 
paid him too, has been wept over —_ his 
ted much more than he deſerved. A 

| Micibiadri. So, here's poſitive — now; 
Mercury has ſeen my aſhes in their urn: now, 
Charon, I command you to take me into the 
boat? refuſe -_ any longer at your peril. 

Mercury. I pity — for having any thing 
to do with ſo wicked an incendiary ; twas 
you who kindled this great and horrid war in 
Greece; you are the cauſe that the Athenians 
and Lacedzmonians have been under arms to 
injure each other, by land un, . for the . 
ſpace of twenty-eight years. 4 

Alibiades. Now you acouſs me wron fully, 
this was my uncle Pericles's doing. 

Mercury. Pericles indeed undertook this fa- 
tal war, but he did it'by your advice. 

Don't you remember your going one day to 
his houſe, and the ſervants telling you that. 
you could not ſee Pericles, he wa very buſy 
in making up his accounts with the Atheni- 
ans, and lhewing. how in his adminiſtration he 
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at, preg of aivingss an ac- 


you n ! 


count, he ot to be thinking of the means: 


of avoiding one. The means you found out 
for him, was to put every thing into confu- 


ſion, and to wage a war. Pericles was fooliſh 


enough to follow this advice; he waged a war, 


and periſhed. in it, as did the greateſt part of 


FORE -COnnkey\s. which thereby loſt its liberty. 
After this, twas no wonder if Archeſtratus 5 


ſaid, that all Greece put together, was not 


able to contain two Alcibiades's: nor was 
Timon, the man-hater, leſs pleaſant on this 
occaſion, when, enraged againſt the Atheni- 
ans, in whom he could perceive no remains of 
virtue; and meeting thee one day in the 
ſtreet, he ſaluted thee, and taking thee by the 
hand, ſaid, Courage, my lad; let but your 
authority increaſe, and you. will make all the 


' misfortunes which this people Galerie, fall 
heavy on them.” F 


Alcibiades. Muſt you wing all that's aid by a 


ſurly melancholy fellow, who hates mankind ? 


Mercury. Well, we'll let this ſurly fellow) 


alone: could any one but a rogue n the 


advice we were talking of? _ 

Alcibiades. Prithee, 3 don't you talk 
of rogues, we know you are a profeſs d one, 
and let me tell you, it ill becomes a ſharping 


God to- reprove men for a little ailhonelty or 


pilfery. . Ta 
Mercury. For 3 $ hs Cheng carry 


him over as quick as you can,. we ſhall get no- 


thing by talking ta him; however, take care he 
does not ſurprize the three judges, and even 
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Pluto himſelf. . Tell them, from me, that 

he is a villain capable of making the dead re- 

volt, and of overturning any the moſt peace- 
able empire. The puniſhment he deterves, 
is to be debarred the fight of women, and con- 
demned to everlaſting ſilence, for he has made 
a vile uſe both of his DESI: and of his clo. 
quence. 

Charon. Never = III do his * FE 5 
him, and I am afraid he will ſpend his time 
but poorly amongſt the dead, When no longer 
able to carry on N Mage or ere in- 
W po on OH eo eerie Pl agar Hp 


DIALOGUE XX. 


| Drowysws, pyru As and Danke," - 1 


7 rue virtue can love nothing but what i Fs Virtwous. 


Diomyfus. 2 Gods! what do 1 ab can 
YL that be Pythias arriving here? 
'Tis he himſelf; he's coming here to die, 12 
to deliver his friend from deatn. 
Pythias. Ves, tis Pythias himſelf; I went 
only to pay the Gods what I had vow'd, to re- 
gulate my own domeſtic affairs according to 
Juſtice, and to bid my children a 1 "Ou 
that I might die in peace. 
Dionyſiu,. But why do you return? are you 
not afraid of death? or do you, like a def- 
perate wretch, come to throw Tar: head- 
long upon it? 
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© Pythias.” I come to ſuffer death, and tho 


do not deſerve it, yet was this no reaſon 121 


| I ſhou'd let m = 1700 die for me. 
0 


© Dionyfus. 
than yourſelf. 
Rong No, baſe 1 love ne wart as my- 
ſelf; and tis not juſt that he ſhould die to de- 
liver me from death, ſince I, not he, was con- 
demn'd by you. 20s 
 Dionyfaus. But you pretend that death is no | 


Iu love" your friend then better 


more your deſert than his. 


Fribias. True; we are both equally i innocent, 


and *tiv ok juſt a thing to kill me as would 
| be to kill him. 


- Dieonyfius. How then vos: ſay that tis 
not juſt he ſhou'd die in your . 

Pytbias. In „1 *tis equally un juſt to 
put "het S eg me 9 e. it 
would be unjuſt in Pythias to let Damon ſuffer 
that death, which by the tyrant was N 
for Pythias only. 

Dionſius. And ſo you come upon che ap- 
eme, day to _—_ to life of pete friend AP 
loſing your own. 

Pyrhias. I come on your account, to be un- 
juſtly dealt with, as is uſual from eee and 
on Damon's account, to deal juſtly by him, 


and deliver him from a danger to which he 
had expoſed himſelf thro his friendſhip to me. 


Dionyſus. Well, Damon, confeſs the truth 
now: was not you afraid that Pythias wou'd 


not return, and that you muſt ſuffer for him? 


- Damon. I was but too certain that he wou d 


i oF HER DAD Ip. 
chal to loſe the ne, e eee 
Wouꝰ d to God his friends and relations, ſpite 
of bimſelf, had kept him at home; he now 
would live to be their Comfort,” prog I ſhould” 
have chat of dying for him. riot i 
 Dionyfius. Are you weary" of Us hen? is 
Damon. I am whenever I fee a tyrant. 4171 
Dionyſus. You ſhall not long be troubled: | 


with che n of 1 1 m and You to inſtant 


death. 1 „ N eli Og Iv 
© Perkins Alas dani 4 tra of 2 
man afflicted with the —— Jofing his 
friend: remember that I only am condemnd 
to death, which to deliver * friend 2 i 
come prepared to ſuffer 
Dionyfus. I cannot — os men who 
thus deſpiſe their lives and my power. ebe 
Damon. Can you not bear with virtue * | 
 Deonyfaus. Not with ſuch a baughty 1 
ſcornful virtue, which deſpiſes life, is fearleſs of 
danger, and unmoved at riches and pleaſures. * 
Damon. At leaſt you fee tis not unmov d | 
with honour, juſtice, or frĩendſſii pp. 
Dionyſus. Well, tet Pythias be condutted 
to death, we ſhall ſes i Dunon o_ V longer 
. my power.¶ | 
"Diode Pythias, vy evming ans and db | 
mitting himſelf to your fentence, has deſerv- 
ed his life from you, and I, by delivering my- 


ſelf up inſtead of him, have raiſed your anger; 


be ſatisfied with the death * one of us, and 
_ me 2 the * ee ee ee 
Pythias, 


| 8 LA By. —— A 50 body but 


| myſelf has offended you, Damon never could—, 


Dionſius. Alas | what do I ſee; where am 
17 how great is my unhappineſs, and how. 
much do 1 deſerve it? hitherto I have lived 
in ignorance, my days have been ſpent in 
darkneſs and in error; all my power is not 
ſufficient to force any one to love me; in a 
thirty years tyrannical reign; I can't boaſt of 
having acquired one friend. Theſe two men 


whom fortune has placed in a private ſtation, | 
love and confide in one another, are. happy 


in each others friendſhip, and either would 


| willingly TORO Hi 8 Viet to fave that of bis: 
5 fr iend. | #2 Chak 135 6X ' 
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Damon. 1 coul you = nt dates a 


friend, and never loved any body? you feared 
and tyrannized over men, they in return feat 
and hate you: had you loved thews: _— 
would now love you. MWA 


Dionyſius. Damon, Pythias, receive me a- 


mongſt you, let me be the third member of ſo. 
perfect a friendly ſociety: I will not only give 
you your lives, but load you with riches. 

Damon. Your riches we value not, and as 
for your friendſhip we cannot accept of it, till 


you become juſt and good; whilit you are 
otherwiſe, you may have trembling ſlaves, 
and fawning flatterers about you, but to be be- 
loved by free - horn ſouls, you muſt be virtuous, 


benign, ſociable, ſenſible of friendſhip, and 
capable of always — in ; Bs lace: 1 
| e with your friends. | 


DIA. 
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The i flid . — tons Afey of * prince, —.— 
: #0 Lee in e, of bis enn e aug 


x; * 


e rern. 11 In l e is 1 VII 21 
Dionyſus. A d morning to you, a + 
4c Bok you are ſtill the flame man as 5 
wha * you in Sicily. Fromm +? Minen nf 
Plato. For your part, you are far from be- 
ing the ſame ; Par don't ſhine: nenen did 
upon the throne there.. Arts 7 
Dienyfus. You were a chimericblichkileic 
pher, your republic was: nothing but a mere 
dream. mods eher I en ent o cl N 17 2 
— Nor has yourityrannical govern ment 
> ſolid : that's fallen too; you ſee; 3 
has: Tas your friend Dion that mow ; 
trayd e ood n ee 
Plata Toe me vourſelf: ee we 
make ourſelves hateful,” 3 reaſon rs ap- 
prehend every things? (31g t ebe 
 Diony/ius; Tis too Wan make ones 
ſelf below d; we muſt take care to pleaſe other 
men. Had not one better pleaſe I 's:: (elf: 
and run the risk of being hated | 2m 
Plato. When a man, to gratify r packen, f 
makes himſelf hateful; he has as many ene 
mies as he has ſubjects, and conſequently can. 
never be in ſafety. Onfeſs he e did 
you ſleep in peace? : 2516: 9186 464 
 Dionyfius. I own I did nor, hte reaſon 
0 


x £7 


— 


at 1 o Bs. 
of that was, 1 had 3 {you people enough to 


ou death. in 8 A 41 
Plato. * 3 . de thr of 
one drew the hatred of others upon you? thoſe 


who-law their neighbours: fall a facrifice, en- 


pected every day td meet their fate nor was 


there any means of ſaving . left, but 
putting you to death by way of 


jects, or elſe be merciful, and ende avout to be 

belov d. When your love you, you no 
4 tand in need} of guards, but in the 
; midſt o them, are like x gather in the md 
of his children. e 71 94 {nt 


_ ++ Drony/aus. I remember that „ 
theſe reaſons to me, when I was about _ 


down my tyranny, amd become a di 
thine; but a flatteter hinderd me: nd indeed 
*tis.a hard taſſꝭ to rendunce all ſoverei , 
Plato. Had it not been much better to ve 
renouncid it. of your on accord, / and: * 
become a philoſopher, than to Rave ſhi: | 


been driven from the — n 


get a living at Corinth by keeping a ſchool ? 
Dionyfius. — ht — I houſd 
have been driven from it. + n Berl nen 
Plato. How could W 
power would be long left im your hands, at a 
place, where, and 5 r _— 
obligced to work your d 8 om ri n irn 
 Dianyfaus. I — that _— would 
not dare attack me. 
Plato. When men hazard les by attacking 


* | | | you, 


Lou muſt; either kill every. nog hr your ſub... 


FR CERT Me” | 4 


OF THE DEAD. Ks 
you, than by letting you Wreck there 
who dare do it: Your own guards 1 ib ock 4 ch 4 
caſe have no other wiy of faving their lives, 
but by ſacrificing yours: but confeſs the truth 
now, did hot * live more happily whilſt poor 
and-at Corint hon: ow did iu al your er 
dor. at Syracuſa? 

Dionyfius. You are in tbe ke on't; the 
ſchool-miſter, at Corinth could eat and drink 
pretty well, but the tyrant of Syracuſa was 
always fearful and jealous; perpetually defirous 
of cutting ſomebody's throat, extorting mo- 
ney, or making new! conqueſts! pleafares 
were no. longer ſuch to me, I had loſt the re- 
liſh of them; and yet greedily coveted them. 
But you, who are a philoſopher, tell me, Was 
your condition unhappy when I fold pow n 
bondage l 

Plato. In my bondage + 6 the Gino 
repoſe which you did at Corinth, with this 
difference however; that I had the ſatis faction 
of ſuffering for the ſake of virtue, thro the 
injuſtice of a tyrant; and you were a tyrant 
Tana diſpoſſeſs d of your power. 

_Dronyſius, Well I ſee that I get nothing by 
talking ta you; if ever I return again upon 
earth, II either chuſe a private ſtation, or I'll 
make myielf be beloved by the — wa 
are In ea anden, Megs oil if 
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whole bufineſs to ſeem the maſter of the whole 
ſchool of philoſophers, and endeavoured to de- 
face the memory of all thoſe who preceded you. 

Ariſtotle. That's becauſe Iſtarted ſome new 


notions, and explained them ve diſtinetly; 


” never entered into a poetical ſtyle in ſearch- 
g for the ſublime, nor ran into fuſtian: 1 
never talked of your eternal ideas. 
Plato. All that you advanced was bn out 
of other books, which x 
refs. I muſt confeſs that you writ in a 


neat, cloſe, and pure ſtyle, but at the ſame 
f making any one 
ſenſible of divine truths: - As for my e. 


time dry, and incapable 


ideas, you may laugh at them s much as 
pleaſe, but you can't do without them, if ou 
wou'd draw any certain concluſions. How 


can you affirm or deny any one thing of ano-" 
ther, unleſs you have fixed unchangeable ideas 


of both theſe things? What is our reaſon but 
our ideas? if our reaſon may be altered, ſo 
may our ideas too: to-day the whole would 
be bigger than a part, to-morrow the . 


12 add: 15 b thing of 4 
alete of mine in you you made it yout 


you endeavoured to 


r r — 3 1 . 


— chit? ahd tt 
a part would de bigger than the whole. 


Theſe eternal ideas, which you now —_ : 


ridicule; are the | firſt principles” of *reafon: 
e ſtill the fame. Far from being's able FT 


which ati 


to form any judgment of theſe firſt truths, We 


are judged by them, and they ſet us to rights 
whenever we err. If I fay any thing that is 
travagant; other men genf augh at 
it and 1 am aſhamed. The cauſe of this is, 
_ my Teaſon; and that of my nei hbours; 
n ſpite of me, ſets me to rights, and which; 
like 2+ ſtraight rule, amends a crooked line 
which might have been drawn” thus for want 
of tracing things back to their ideas, which 
are the firſt and plain notions of every ny 
You never Had any principles ſolid cnoug 


and therefore always walked in the dark. 


Ariftotte. Is there any wen more "pn. chat 
ip morals? 

"Pluto, Lou that they are dem and be 
your logick is" ſubtle, methodical, exact, and 
ingenious; but your phyſicks are nothing but 
a heap of abſtruſe terms of art, and empty 
names; fit to ſatisfy thoſe mitids which can be 
ſatisfied with bare words, and will fancy that 
they underſtand that which they know no- 
thing of. On this occaſion you would ſtand 
in need of clear ideas; to avoid that fuſtian 
which you up braitl others with: an igno- 
rant man of ſenſe will acknowledge that 


he does not know what your jr. matter is 


but one 0 n diſciples Thinks that he has 
THE] A 2 | | ' told 


o 0 1 * Ln o E 9 
| told us — and certainly fatiofied us, 
8 when * tells *. tis * Wah guid, negue quale, 
' Za” negue quantum, &c; th ſuch a-jatgon a 
man fancies bimſclf 2 a great philoſopher, and 
_  deſpiſes the vulgar. The Epicureans, who 
came after you, have argued with more reaſon 
than you, upon the motion and form of thoſe 
little bodies, which by their uniting, frame 
the compoſed bodies. In their natural philo- 
ſophy you find ſeveral probable hypotheſes: 
true, they never traced things back to the idea 
and nature of theſe particles, or little bodies; 
they never prove any thing, but draw all their 
concluſions from hypothetical. poſitions. This 
P philoſophy, in its principles, is indeed a mere 
Action, yet does. it explain the nature of many 
things; your phyſics do not deſerve. the name 
of phil oſophy, yy are only an out of the 
way Jargon... Tireſias threatens you, that the N 
day ſhall come when other philoſo hers ſhall 7 
hs you out of the ſchools in which you ſhall 4 
have reigned for man ages, and. your reputa- 8 
tion at once will fall from its towering height. 


8 Pan: driftotle. I was willing to conceal. the ele- 4 
1 ments of my natural philoſophy, that. mads 1 
me wrap it up thus. 1 


Plato. And you have ſucceeded fo very. well 
that few underſtand you; and thoſe n chat M 4% 
do, ſay you have no meaning. I 
Ariſletle. I had not time to Ke into 5 1 
truth of every thing, and to make all the ex- 0 
periments myſelf. 0 
Plato. Nd ſoul ever had ſo x — an — t; 
tunity 1 
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yourſelf; you could make uſe of 
* s money and authority: had 1 had 


the ſame advantage, I ſhould ud made fome | 
curious diſcoveries. A 


- Ariftotle, You ſhould have! Nee . 
to Dionyſius the tyrapt, and W Jen . 
have had the ſame advantages.  ' 

Plato. But I was neither a courtier not a 


Aniferne: ; but did not you, who think that 
_ princes ought to be managed by complaiſance, r 

loſe the favour af your ed N. your am- 
bitious enter prizes 


Ariſtotle. Alas, I did! and even here below; 


| though ſometimes he uſes me with the fame 
confidence as he did one while on earth, yet 
at other times he does not know me, and will 
b {carce-condeſcend to look upon mae. 
Plato. That is becauſe he did not meet; with | 
the ſame morality i in your conduct, Which he 
did in your writings. - Confeſs the truth, you Ie 
did not bear the leaſt reſemblance to 2 mags 
nanimous hero which you deſeribe :e 
Alrifſtotle. And did not you treat of it con- 
: tempt we ought to have for all earthly fleet- 
ing things, e at er Sue time ar; tired 
ſplendidly. re BHT oo eat e 


Plate. 1 eon id it os bids wer 1 was a man 


of note, yet I lived with" moderation and ho- 
nour, and though deſtitute of authority, and 
free from ambition, yet revered by the Gas 


cians: but the Stagyrite philoſopher, who 
came to confound and turn: every thing topſy | 
turvy. in his diſciples kingdom, is, conſidered 
in a * light, a * — fellow. 
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Fes great ae ed a ee he 
abel all flatterari far from him,” and are 
roms bim by betimes to govern bis wh pun i 
und Yo love rboſe wb b tonrige , 

, him the iruth;” ( ee ae den 
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vifotle: | ö A M ene glad to eee : 


my diſciple ; bow glortous a thing 
it is for me to have inſtructed checonque or of 
the le world? 29117 6 w 3668: ö 
1-+Mexander;Dear Ariſtotle, I am heartily glad | 
kae, «ark F „r wy ** es fo wa | 


my conqueſts? treo wo, 
' Ariftetle, Do you remember the wine wha p 
you was ſo lovely a youth / „i 
Alexander. Ves; methinks os Qin at Pella, 
or at Pydne, and your coming mea 4 
= 0 9 — in e Fo 8 J 


ors bean os ele with * gs 700 en 


eee, e enen 


222 ͤ vie nile you abb"4HI0 


_ unacquainted with my ſincerity ;' now that I 


am only the ſhadeof — I can plainly 


ſee that Alexander Was too proud and: too 


ba for a mortal. 4184 POLO RISE: 5 $33 SE 
 Arifpetle. You "ny not take — hero for a 


| pattern. 2 114-6 BL 


yo Werd _ — _ 


you” had! not as yet"conquered one of them; 


you ſubdued: large kingdoms, only to reſtore 


them tò their own monarchs, and rayaged the 
whole earth that you might be talked of; 


eee ed? !)d' LE OCLYT 

Alarander. $6, I am come to ſchool again, 
Abd you ſet every trutſi before me, as you 
wont to do at Pella; it had not been ſafe to 
have talked=thus to me on the banks of Eu- 
phirates, but on the Stygian ſhore; wWeé can With 


patience hear a cenſbr ſpeak. But tell me, 


Ariſtotle, for I think you ˙æ Know every thing, 
how cones it about that ſeveral pfinees ſhould 
have ſomething fo wonderous in them during 

their infancy, yet when the time comes that 
they ſhould make uſe of all thoſe good max- 
ims which they have learnt, they then for- 
get them? Of what profit is it that in their 
youth they ſhould talk like parrots, to approve 
of every thing that in itſelf is good: but as 
they grow up, and come into the world, rea- 


ſon,which ought to grow uy with them, ſeems. 


Wm nn 
EE | * un. 


was a Plureliey of worlds, you wept” becauſe 


alone you ſcaled the walls of an hoſtile town, 
and wou'd fain have paſſed for a . -was 
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ente 1 youth as 
with bow ee politeneſs did you converſe 


father Philip's 


3 : * were then a lover of learning, you 


took delight in poetry. Homer charmed you, 
and your heart was inflamed when you mot 


with the virtuous and glorious. actions of he- 


roes. — 7 ene 9 1 of 7 


the to one are Nee 2 A nel Tro and 


* 


laudable inclination, which again you ſhew d, : 


| when yon truſted your life in the hands of 


Philip the phyſician; but eſpecially hen you 


uſed — family of Darius with ſuch tender- 


neſs, the dying king comforted himſelf with 


the hopes of your being a father to his family. 


This is what a good natural diſpoſition, im- 


proved hy philoſophy, made you do z. the reſt 
of your actions I'll paſs over. 
Alexander. No, no, f 


tidiculous. 


Ariſtotle. Your 1 luxury and ſoftneſn your 


| ſpeak them, 5 5 
boldly, Ariſtotle ; Fla. would n be ; 


ſuſpicion and cruelty, your rage, and the vio - 


lent paſſion you flew into againſt your friends, 


your liſtening ſo credulouſly to flatteters who 5 


would Popes you that you was a God 


. Alexander. Oh! forbear. Wou'd to heaven 
1 had died after having conquer d Darius. 
5 Ariſtotle. What rene; you hed overcome i 
* reſt of the Eaſt/ 5 


Alex= 


"BJ 


Sd wc. i cc ER, 


x 


wenne onghto be vie? 


TH B Di Ef 4 D: og. 
—— — did — in — — 


the weight of proſperitya and forgetting that 


I was a man. But tell me, why are we ſo 


ring our n nreaſon: ble 4 


Ariat: Becauſe that while) . 
are inſtructed, encouraged, and Kerr by 


juſt and honeſt men; but when you gion — 
you abandon yourſelves to the 


ba 9 5 1 
2 . mia. e e paſſion, — 
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" AtL8XANDER and orrrus. _ 


7 be fatal — of princet willi not Lafer their 
thy ſervants to ſpeak ſincerely to them, _— 
would auen a ew y_ their Ae enen 


* $5. * 8 — — * * 3 


2 QAVE you, great ding hoe long 
have you been come down 60 ons 
dan abodes? + gt 5 
Alexander. For hover; s ike, Clitus, dene | 
cannot bear thy n e W be. tee 
me with my fault. . 
Clitus. Pluto has — chat I: mould Rilt 
remain before thy eyes as a puniſhment for 
your having unjuſtly ſlain me: I am 1 
tor't; for ſpite of what you have done, 1 
love uM" bat I never more _ Rays _ 


ways” Thos | a man who 


with confuliow? | 1721 51199 TY kinn 8 9 

© *Clitus. I can look on my murderer, and 
| "canto you look upon che man hom von 
[ mae fam? 1 find that great men are nicer 
1 chan others, they would Lee no one but ſoch 
1 as look pleaſed, cah flatter, and pretend to 
udmite them; tis in vain to he nice upon the 


Stygian ſhore: you ought to have os 


3 « 
— rn nn ey; ͤ . ˙ ˙⅜ZV;! 7 — -m . le —ů 
” 


PPP j —— 


this 
quality, when you were deprived of royalty 
— have nothing left to beſtow — and 


2 


Fonſequentle you I tr | SACTCL 

1-1 Minh Curſed misfortune ! on ils I 
was a God; here, nothing but an empty ſha- 
dow, and mercileſs. n apb! 


my crimes. : 5 
a cinch heut 


E ger oi. 4 * — MC. 
% 
2 4 


im Mi 


-* Clitas.\ Why did-ys 


come with wine 
_  Clitus. A fine cue for a hene and a God! ; 
that he who ought to have ſenſe and reaſon 
enough to govern the whaöle world, ſhould by 
drunkenneſs loſe his reaſon, and make him - 
ſelf like a ſavage brute But confeſs the truth, 
you were more intoxicated by paſſion and 
vain-glory, than you were by wine; you could 
not bear me, becauſe I condemned your va- 
nity, for ſuffering divine honours to be 
38> and for forgetting the ſervice that had 
n done you? Anſwer me, I an not afraid 
of being murdered by you noπJ’ O 91 


4 
97 
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Fay id me with 


Alerander. When 1. en. I -was-over- 


Alex- 


be — you Y — cannot — 
be e 5 the, ſhadow of Clitus, which 
. 
Clitus. You are: as paſſionate, and as 
as when upon earth ; but nobody foars you | 
here below ; 1 can only ply . eff 25 
ander fallen (tows ich: to be pied 5 Das | 
flaveClitas? Why is it not i my power” 
kill either hien eri 27 oh 01 219) 
_  Chlitus: They are both Ro your” peer 
ades never diet you are now immortal, hut 


plat HOY 2 px P AY Ak © RY 5 


: not im che ſame manner as you! pretended! ts. 


be; yon are now a ſhadow like-:'my{alf; and 
like the pooreſt. of mankind: here are no ꝓro⸗ 
vinces to ravage, no kings to trample under 
no palaces to burn in you, drunken fits, 
indi no eredylous fools to believe the ridiculous 


fables · you might tell them, When 8 boaſt 


of being the ſon of Jupiter.... 


Alexander. You uſe me as you would the | 
worit ofiwretches bes Rs 
Clitus. Far from it; I > on you 2s 2 


noble: conqueror, whoſe natural difpoſttion was 


excellent in itſelf; but — -upted' bythe great- 
your ſucceſs.” Are you offended, be- 


neſs of 
cauſe I tell you the ws if truth be ſo offen · 


five, return on earth, and ſeck your: flatterers. 


Alexander. Of what ſervice is Amy gl Js 
if Clitus himſelf can rail. at me? 


miſh on your: glory; whilſt you were _ 
wo 


Clitus. 'Twas your paſſions that caſt S$Ub- . 
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es A DIALOGWES 


| would you recover it here, nder we. 


arm ͤ r W „. 


Diogenes. 8 that n whom, * © 


pay 


the ſhades, who. can be neither gainers: 


me. N 8 % n e ke 
. Clitus; I did your. Fine dot vet hon. 

ee aka eee 
- Alexander. If you — me, ſpare al 


Clitus. Tis becauſe 1 love you that 1 do not 
gore ou. When you appeated ſo chaſte — 
or 


e the wife and —— of Darius 
you ſhew'd ſo much generous c — tra for 


that conquer d prince, you were: rails ons 


thy, and then I praiſed you: but your proſ- 


perity has, mage Pe auen ot. _— ne 
glory... +4. „ 


| Atrranoer * | Dioevzs. 
SI . f 


 Flattery is ane to. princes. trig 


YET VS.) 
ka | 


amongſt tha dd en 
Alexander. The ſame indeed, Daene 


Diogenes. How ! and do Gods then die Fes 


_ Alexander. Not Gods, Dae but me 
do who are by nature mortal. 


"Diogenes. And do F908 then believe yourlal | 


2 mere man? 
. 1 And do you. think. it poſibla 
that. 


* lers, by 50u. i "e's < SPE A SE x: 5 5 7; 6p E 2 1 1 25 | 
Alerander. But you role that; you loved 


r RR. I 


1 pas wok. Soom NP on pins _amns # aa. 
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or THE D E Ab. 


chat I could entertain any other thought" & 
el u ö 


Vou are very modeſt after death 3 f 


had you been ſo in your life-time, 3 our glo 
would have been unſully d. ER” OY 


eee N did 1 v ver ſo fa 
myſelf PH [a7 {2 1 
Diogenes; Can you alk e het ws 


when ſprung from a glorious king, who con- 


quered all Greece, you pretended that you' 
were'the ſon of Jupiter; thoſe only were wel- | 
come, who told you that Olympias had em- 
braced a ſerpent, and you rather choſe to have 
that monſter for your father, than to be de- 
ſcended from a long race of Macedonian kings. 
becauſe in ſuch a race there was nothing But 
what was human. Did not you ſuffer the 
groſs and infamous flattery of the prieſteſs of 
Jupiter Ammon, when ſhe anſwered, that you 
blaſphemed in ſuppoſing that your father could 
be murder'd ? you made uſe of the wholeſome 
advice, and took great care never more to be 
guilty of the like impiety. You. had not 
ſtrength enough to bear the weight of all thoſe 
bleſſings, which heaven had beſtowed: upon 
o:! © 
f Ae And can you think, Diogenes, 5 
that I was mad enough to DELETE all theſe fe 
diculous fables? 
Diogenes. Why then did you authorize 
Wenn wi; 10 
Alexander. Becauſe ivy authorised me. TI 
I them, yet made uſe of them, be. 


-- Cauſe 


uo DAN SS 8 


5 97 20 1 pes io maſt -| 
ceiv'd. Truth has but à very. flender' power 
aver theis minds: fiction, an almighty one: 
The anſwer of that romp which you 
now decide, 2 ao of more ſervice to me; 
in my con an my courage or | 
dence. 4 W. maſt know mankind, fit BE 
ſelves to their tempers, and lead them thro 
thoſe paths in which they are able to walk. 
Diogenes. Men of the character you are now 
deſcribing deſerve” to be deſpis d, as much as 


5 the fiction of which they are ſo fond. That 
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vyou might be eſteem d by ſuch vile men, you 
have had recourſe to alſhood, which has 
ws: your more ehen, An Ke mum 
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Drocznrs od hs Ever Dienen 


4 prince, whoſe bappineſe conſiſts i in the grati L 
cation of bis app tites and pleaſures, can neither. 


be truly veſt d in this . n eee. 


7 


Elder Dionyfus. Am She to meet i 1 

I Q man of your fame. Alex- 
ander, fince his coming hithcr, has talk d to 
me about 


Diogenes, As for you; L had beard too auch 
4 


ß ↄ ow OY Oe OW, 


42 „ Ws none 1 
5 | 6 * * | 2 as 
2 2 * d. : * N 38 N Gin 4 ü M9". "LS 
* N r ; . Sx » bo =P 7 98s Og Sas 1 * Hutter . 9 
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r rn P EA 8 217 
ne hg men mag the fame. 
 Impetuous torrent, Which * 
D. i "Aoi 3s it ante a ha 70 708 

could be; happy! in your tub? e e 
Diogenes. A certain mark of 1 ay being pili 
there, was my HIRE: ſeeking for any thing 


- farther, 7 — ay deſpiſing the offers which, 
the dan. Ma e. = lm you juſt. now 
mentian'd, ut confeſs 0 trut] 


"Ell ES You s grow de | "SHY a - bajo 


lder F cortag Alas of 15 am \ but too ſen- 
ible that I cannot. I held the people of Sy- 
racuſe, as I have often made my boaſt, in dia- 
mond chains; but the cruel. fates cut, e 
chains with the thread of my life. 
Diogenes. I hear you ſigh, and am per- | 
ſuaded that you alſo ſigh'd when in the betsbt 
of all your glory. As for my part, I never 
ligh'd whilſt in my tub; nor need I do it now, 
ſince I have left nothing on earth worth figh-. 
ing for. O poor. tyrant! how, much have. 
79 loſt, by being rich!, bow much has Di- 
3 . g ogenes 


4 


nee gain 10 aby * in e aothingt: 


fer'd themſelves to me; my muſic was wont 
Urous fine, my table exquiſite, and my ſlaves 
without number. I had perfumes, gold and fil- 

ver furniture, pictures, ſtatues,” ſhews of all 
kinds, men of wit to converſe with arid flatter 
me, and armies to overcome all my enemies. 


| . Diogenes. Add to this ſuſpicipiis, fears; 


| alarms, Jealouſy and rage, which: nen 
your enjoying all thoſe things you hate named. 
Elder Dionyſius. I confeſs it ; but would you 
have had me liv'd in a tub? —*/ 
"Diogenes. Could not you live like other men, 
peaceably in your own houſe, and delight in 
the ſtudy of philoſophy? But is it true, that 
in the midſt of your pleaſures you always fan- 
cied that you ſaw a naked word hanging oyer 
your | Read? 
Eider Dionyfius, 175 ei no more ont; 
you want to inſult me. 
Dicgenes. Will you permit me 3 ak you 


another queſtion, more home than He! fors 


mer Ph 
Eier Dionyſius. I malt permit it as FB? as 1 
ſee; for I know no means which 1 am now 


maſter of, that will prevent you. 
Diogenes. Did you promiſe W600 to all 
thoſe who ſhould invent new pleaſures ?: ſurely 
ydu mult be violently greedy after pleaſure j 
but how ſtrangely. were you deceiv'd ! you 
turn d every thing topſy-turvy in your own 
kingdom, with a de to make Pune 


| appy # 


Eider Dionyfas. All kinds of | pleaſures of- 


7 A OT. ea RIS IS 


| OF THE DEAD : 

happy; yet were mne the ſame ti 
* want of new delights. e een by 
Eller D „I was: adbi_nd to have new 
ones invented, when: the old ones gr . 
pid, and loſt their reliſh. 1 
And thus — tA 


to . ens. Where then could yeu hope to 


meet witk any thing that could content your 
viola pathons ? but tell me, could theſe new 
pleaſures cure you of your ſuſpicions, and 
ſtifle the remorſes of conſcience, - hic * 
braided: you — omar 5 
Elder Dionyſus. No; but hot, _ are 
ſick, ſeek any means of aſſuaging their pains; 
they try the efficacy of new remedies to cure 
them, and to reſtore their loſt ſtomachs, / 
Diogenes. 80 you had loſt your ſtomach, 
and was half-ſtarv'd at the ſame time; you 
loath'd what you had, and was greedy "after 
what you could not come at. A fine ſtate 


indeed, and which you labour'd hard to ac - 


quire and preſerve ! an excellent recipe this, 


to make one happy! how can you preſume to 
laugh at my tub, where a little bread and wa- 
ter, and the 4 kes ſatisfied me ? when we 


know how to reliſh theſe plain and natural 
pleaſures, we are never withaut ſuch delights 


as cannot grow loathſome ; but when we de- 


ſpiſe them, in vain we poſſeſs riches _ 8 


er, for we can enjoy nothing. 

Elder Dionyfius. This truth is very afflict- 
ing, when I reflect on my fon, whom I have 
85 to ee after 1 85 * had better bred 

| | re 


a very Heide; wit abte's to res ſtrokes of 
"adverſe fortune; then would he have met with 
ſome ſolid pleaſures, which nature wenn 
thoſe who are placed in a mean net b 
Diogenes To give him a — he 
mould be obliged to faſt; 4 to rid him of 
the trouble which his ſumptuous palace gives 
him, he ſhould: be ſent to live in the __ 
Which fince my death ſtands empty. 

Elder — And he'll never be able 6 to 
maintain that power which has coſt. me ſo 
much trouble in procuring.. 1585 | 

Diogenes. How is it poffible that a man \ bra 
upin 8 midſt of effeminate pleaſures, and a 
too great proſperity, ſhould know any thing ? 
ſcarce is he capable of taſting any delight, 

even when it falls in his way; every body 
muſt e themſelves to Givens him. 38008 


TIONS 


DIALOG UE XXVII. 
PyRRHO and his Neighbour. 1 


The falp and hfurdiry of pains; | 98 


8 

Neighbour. A Goode to you, Pyrchol Ky: { 

| fay that you have a great num» j 
boy of diſciples; and that your ſchool is grown t 
very famous; will you receive me in it, n C 
frn@me? a oy t 
3 0 o. 'F think I 6" al FV 2 £ 


e gbbour, 


hey 
wn 


in- 


cur. 


for ſo very learned a man? 


OF THE. DEAD. 2 
Neighbour. What makes you ſay I think? 


don t yon know your oyn mind? If you dont 


J can't imagine who ſhould; or pray nom, : 
what, is it that you do aq Tad W 


: 7 i IG 
; 7 6 
bs r 2. 


Pyrrbo. Who I; I know nothing: why 8 
Neighbour... What do. proplele rn has is 8 
attending your Jlecurs7: 4 


Pyrrbo. Nothing at all. 

Neighbour Why do they attend _ tra ? 

Pyrrbo. To be convinced that they know 
—_— Is not that an excellent piece of 
be e. to be latjsfy' d that, one Spas no- 

IN 
| Neceblour. — 1 think not: the ignorant 
unpoliſh'd peaſant is ſenſible of his ignorance; 

et is he neither a philoſopher nor a wiſe man; 
He ; is convinced of his ignorance, far more 
than you are of yours, ſceing that by this af: 
fectation of ignorance, you ſet yourſelf above 
the reſt of mankind. This pretended ignorance 
of yours does not hinder your being preſump- 
tuous ; whereas, the clown, ſenſible of his ig- 
norancę, really and lincerely miſtruſts himr 
ſelf in every thing. 

Pyrrho. The — thinks ne ignorant 
of thoſe things only which are tpo ſublime 
for his underſtanding, and which require ap- 
ne and ſtudy; but he does not know 
that he is ignorant of his walking, ſpeaking, 
or living : s for my part, am ignorant of all 
theſe things, and this i ignorance is founded on 
elementary. * les. 
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have ' being x in Men Tam gnc 9 
one thin without excep r 
r. But dont you know 7 that. you 
have the faculty of thinking. FIT 
rede. 1 do not know it. 
Et hour. To be ignorant of e very thing, 
is Ms, to be in doubt, and never certain 2 
_—_ won is not that true? 
| 11 is, if any thing can be ſo. 
Neighbour. To be ignorant, and to ooh 
you acknowledge are the fame thing; and a- 
in, to doubt, and to think, are the ſame: - 
Nen whence J conclude, that your ignorance, 
and doubt, are certain proofs of your having 
the faculty of thinking: And chere is ſome⸗ 
thing certain, ſeeing that your very doubt F 
it proves the certainty of your thinking. 
_ _ Pyrrbo. But I am ignorant even 22 wy, is 
norence: now you are finely ca 
Neighbour. If you are fo, why 40 you of 
6 it then? why defend, Why 4 it your 
diſciples, and endeavour to perſuade em out of 
every thing they have Githerys believ'd? If 
you are ignorant'even of your ignorance, you 
muſt never read lectures upon it, nor efpiſe 
thoſe who! think themſelves acqutimted with 
5 truth. 
322 our whole ec can be 4805 but 
one continued dream: perhaps at the 5 


4 ei” Rn, on OR OTST 


or THE. DEAD. 117 


of death, we ſhall awake, and then ſee” all 
that we believ d real, was og but a dream: 
as a man WH¹H¹O awakes on 2 finds 
all thoſe phantoms vaniſh d, which during 
his dream, ie Fancy d that he a and touch d. 
Neigbbour. You. are afraid then that you 
ſleep and dream with your eyes open ; 


you talk of any thing, you ſay perhaps, but | 


even this perhaps. denotes a tho He 

nightly Ns — be the 10 5 2 8 
ing man; tis therefore certain that e 8 800 
and a) Wi cannot be the action of a thought 
leſs, being. A thing which does not exi can, 
neither 5 Natick doubt, deceive” it fel, 


e ignorant gf every thing, nor ſay-perhaps : 
N vf yourſelf you muſt know, ſome- 
thing, and let the worſt come to the worſt, 
muſt, acknowledge that mow are a thinking 
dreaming being 

Pyrrbo. This lubtlety is per plexing: you may. 
be 2 III admit no ſuch ſubtle TO, 
diſciple 1 into my ſchool. 

Neighbour. . e. will, 9 than Jer : 
not. Every thing, indeed, t that you by. or 
do, gives the lye to your affected doubt. 2 | 
ſect is a ſect of lyars; and 1 can aſſure you, 


that if vou won't ee for a diſciple, Jam 


even with 0 8 8 ee 65 no means * 
you for a.m 1 | 
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I hero, een regel | Got 
cher © Sete ede | e 

Pyrrbus. Is not that Demetrius, it woche , 
be he by't the picture that has 6p ven, me 
of Him. 5 unn 

Her bene, Have you Kean 9 va se 
made df the preat wats which T hate been Obe 


1 d to carry en ) 5 


- Pyrrbus. Ves; but Have at the e time . 
184 mention made of your ſoftneſs, and ef 
feminacy during the time of peace. 

Demetrius. My great actions have made ſuf. 
ficient amends. for that fault. n 

Fyrrbus. In all the wars that 1 waged; I 
was {till the ſame: I ſhew'd the Romans that 

knew how to aſſiſt my allies; for when' 
they attack'd the Tatentini, I went to their 
5 Oo with a formidable army, and made 
the Romans feel the weight of my arm. 

Demetrius. But Fabricius at length over- 
came you with eaſe enough; and the whole 
world might ſee that your troops were not to 
be compar'd to the Roman forces. Your ele- 


phants gain'd you the * in the firſt 9 
y 


e * 
. 


by ſpreading ebene the Rom | 
who were not accuſtom'd to this une! of 


O F T HE 


fighting : of the ſecond combat, you made 
a drawn hattle; but in the third the Romans 
gain'd a compleat victory; you were obliged 


to return to gurus: and at. laßt vu d by 4 


3 


woman's ha 


PHyrrus. Lodied in In? n 3 but 15 — 5 
and debauches, 


part, Your; © SOCIMm: 11 
brought you. to the ee 1 own that yon 


have carried on many a dangerous war, in which 


you came off with advantage; but you we 


follow'd to theſe wars by a company of c cour- 
tezans, as Ay ſhepherd 18 by his flock. For 


my part, 3 8 appear'd unmov'd even in 


my misfortunes; and in this 1 think I excell d 


Alexander, = 


Demetrius. And would e compare your | 
entering into Italy, and being obliged to leave 
it ſhamefully, to his paſſing the Danube upon 


goat-ſkins, forcing his paſſage over the Gra- 
nicus, with a few ſoldiers, againſt: an innu- 


merable hoſt of oppoſing enemies; to his al- 


ways over coming the Perſians, whether in 
defiles, or open pitch'd battles, and raking 
their towns 3 and in ſhort to his'penettating 
even into India, and making: men maſter 
of all Aſia. „ Lg: 0 2 ie 
Pyrrhus. Theſe: great a 1 Alexan- 
der were the cauſe of his death: for tis ſaid, 
that Antipater, whom he had left at Ma- 
cedon,. in hapes of inheriting all his domi- 


aigags n him n att Babylon. B 
oF I 4 Deme— 
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| cen: His hope proved vain, and my 
8 Father ſhewed Ho Wy RT: wy os. 
N thanbimglt ttt. 
5. I muſt e I ſhewed: Alexan- 
J der 4 her ang my deſigu was to con- 
and Bis, to make himſelf mafter 
of 2 Whole world: but he had been far 
happier, had he ſtayed at Macedon, than he 
was when yon a er Aa m 
| n 
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5 alle drawn between thoſe revo craters, der. 
9 the ee eu eloquence is e 


S 


cia. AND 0 you would Frank it, "tha Ix was 
but an indifferent orator ) 

: - Demoſthenes. I do not ſay an ene ones 
for 'tis not an ordinary perſon that I would 
boaſt of having excelled : doubtleſs, you were 
: E orator, a man of excellent parts; 
u often wandered from your purpaſe, 

Week to keep cloſe up to, is the greateſt de- 

gree of perfection in oratory. 

A I: ap that you had no Souls at 
| "Demoſthenes, 8 noms 1 think, 1 can be 
vpbraided with none. Wy 248 
| Cicero 
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OF THE DEAD 
- "Cicerd And would you dotiipare the fich 
nets of your genius, co mine r your diſcourſes 
were always dry and unadorned; conſined t 
narrow limits: you never: en | 
ject. Vu uſed fo hon; orif I Fane 
ed the expreſſion, ſo hungry ua way of — 
that ane dares not retrench u word from 
diſcourſes; whereas the copiouſneſs of mie, 
thews a echo eee genius 
was the occafion of its being 
10th ing could be mary to * 
edi l Ip whe was abſolurely nece 
has been ſaid; fo r 

Cicero. And where: nothing ban be added, 
nothing certainly is onkitteds 8 Fer 
Demoſthenes. Sour works about with more 
flaſhes of wit than mine; and that b the reaſon 
you value yourſelf above me; is it not?: 

Ccrro. Ves, my diſcourſes: ave (tfinibely i088 
adorned thun yours z there's much mere wit, 
turn, art, and eaſe in them; 1 can _ the 
ſame thing up in twenty at forms. 

Whilſt the people were Iſtening 1 to my ora- 
tions, they were continually admiring my wit, 
and ſurpriſed with my art ʒ they ſhouted and 
often interrupted me, to applaud and praiſe 
me: I ſuppoſe that you were liſtened to with 
attention, and probably you hearers never in- 
terrupted you. 

Demoſthenes. What you ſay i is tre, and you 
are miſtaken gs the conc union y 
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you filled the aſſembly with thoughts ee 


ſelf ; 1, with thoughts of the buſineſs I was: 


talking of. Vour hearers admired youz: mine 
were taken up with reſolutions of doing what 


J was perſuading them to. Your | flaſhes: of 
wit pleaſed, my words. like thunderbolts bore: 


every thing down before them. Your: au- 


dience cryed out, how nobly he talks! Mine, 
come, let us march againſt Philip. They 


praiſed you, but were too elevated to praiſe 
me. dm orations were adorned, mine;with< 
out nament. I had nothing in my diſ- 


courſe. but ſtrong, plain and cloſe reaſons, 


from whence I drew concluſions, as piercing 


as the lightning which cannot be reſiſted. 
When you were plain, grave, auſtere, 
without any apparent art; in ſhort when you 
were Demolthenick, you were a perfect ora- 


tor: but when wit, turns, and art appear 


in your diſcourſes, you Wer e then barely oy 
cero, and you erred from — n | 


en e en from my pores Mega bone 
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E oe ference between an orator. and, a true {4 


+ . 


Gre, Ix my opinion _— are but oor the 
better for having lived in Plato , 


1 and been his diſciple. 
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his Wenne of perſuadding? Y aan ll, 


Gero. You miſtake'my y meaning: : you were 


certainly tlie greateſt orator that ever Gree: 
produced, "Vit then you 
orator. As for me, who never knew any thing 
of Plato bat in his writings; and who" lived 
three hundred years after his time, Iendeavout. 
ed to imitate him in his philoſophy: I brought 
the Romans acqdainted with it, and Was the 
firſt WO introduc 20 that manner of writing 
amongſt them. In ſhort, I endeavoured as 


much as poſfibly I could to join eloquence and 


philoſophy together in the fame perſon. 

Demoſthenes. And ſo you believe that you have 
been a very great philoſopher? 

Cicero. He is a philoſopher who loves wil. 
dom, and endeavours to make himſelf learn 
ed and virtuous ;: and, without” vanity, Ithink 
that I deſerve the title. TS 

Demoſthenes. Of an orator, you >; ; for you 
have been the moſt famous of your nation, 
and even the Greeks who lived in your time 
admired you: but for that of a philoſopher, 
you muſt pardon me, tis not ſo calily ac- 
quired. 5 c 

Cicero. You don't oer how it tobe 
it coſt me, my daily toils, and nightly watch- 
ings, my meditations, the books which Thave' 


read, the maſters whom IT have attended, and | 


the treatiſes which I have v Written 
Ne 


in my orations, you pee read them fo cares: 
fully, that ſavoured of Plat6's thaxins, and 


n were nothing but an” 
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Cicero. Wna EEE ; | T 
Demſhens- Yournl do; whaty you eg — 
1 of Cato, ſtudy , Lads 
ich a deſign 1 — it of things 
and to be to argue men do, but 
0 practiſe it alſo. 4 | "bat 
CBoeerd.. And did 1 nor do it 1. d H act ler 
up to the doctrines of Plato, — Ade 
which I had embraced. s e e 
0 -» Demoſtdener.. Let Ariſtotle * ;.perhag 
cannot allow of his being a philoſophe 
can entertain no great opinion of a Grecian. 
always engaged to a king, nay to Philip; and 
as for the maxims of Plato, Yi RNS: that 
vou never followed them. 
Cicero. During my youth, and. eve: vw 
teſt part of my days, I muſt confeſs that 
1 led — active — — rl life of thoſe 
whom Plato calls politicians; ; but when the 
ſtate of my country was changed, and I could 
no longer be uſeful to it b — at the helm 
of affairs, I endeavoured to ſerve it by my 
knowledge of the-ſciences ; and and for that pur- 
pole retired to my country-ſcat, and ſpent my 
time in the contemplation and ſtudy of truth. 
Demoſthenes. That is to ſay, philoſophy was 
our Piſaller, and when you could no longer 
— any ſhare in the adminiſtration, you en- 
deavoured to diſtinguiſh yourſelf by your learn- 
ing: ſo that 'twas your own e more than 
virtue, that you aimed at. + 


dias 


— 3 


* 


2 bi _ H * Dd K 4 P. 
"Icero.. © the truth, T alway 8 tor 
e of Fins. 5 


. 0 in a4 me? 
Demoſthenes. v Yours own cats ; 7 at « the 
ſame time that you ſet up for a philoſopher, 

did not you make thoſe fine ſpeeches, i in which 

you flattered your tyrant Cæſar more grofly, 

than ever Philip was flattered by his flaves 
and yet it is very well known how little you 
loved him: and this, your letters written 
during his life-time to Atticus, and produced 
after his death, ſufficiently ſhewed, hs 

Cicero. "Tis abſolutely nevelſacy to fut ohe's 
ſelf to the times, and to ſooth a tyrant, elt | 
he ſhould grow more tyrannical. 

Demo benes. Spoken like an excellent orator, 
but _ poorly for a philoſopher But, pray 
now what came of your philoſophy after C. 

far's death ? What was it that obliged dd 

engage yourſelf in ſtate-affairs again? 

| Cicero, The Roman people, who looked 

me as on the only prop and defence, of hee | 

country. _ 

Demoſthenes. Your vanity perſuaded you ſo, 

and made you at laſt the bubble of a young 
fellow. But to return to the point; you have 

always been an orator, never a philoſopher. . 

| Cicero. And was you ever any thing elſe ?- 

Demoſthenes. No, nor never wares to it, 
I deceived no N for I was ſoon ſenfible 
3 | that 


\ 


{ 


that I mult take to thę ſtudy of rhetorick or 
philoſophy; either of them was ſufficient to 
employ, a man's time. A thirſt of glory always 
ſwayed me, and I thought it a fine thing to 
govern a whole people by my eloquence; ani 
when I was only a citizen, and a tradeſman's 
fon, to be able to reſiſt the power of Philip: I 
had a value for the liberty of Greece, and for 
the public weal; but I muſt confeſs that I had 
a greater value for, myſelf, and was very ſen- 
fible of the pleaſure of receiving a garland on 
L the public theatre, and. of having my ſtatue 
7A | _ erected with a beautiful inſcription. Now I can 
| behold things in a quite different light, and am 
convinced of the truth of what Socrates ſaid to 
Gorgias, That eloquence. was not fo fine a 
* thing as he thought, ſhould it even gain its 
© end, and make a man abſolute maſter of the 
« commonwealth.” This js a pitch we both 
arrived at, yet acknowledge the truth, we nei- 
ther of us were the happier for it. 
(Cicero. Our lives, 7 own, have been filled 
With toils and dangers; ſcarce had I pleaded 
for Roſcius, when I was obliged to fly into 
Greece to avoid Sylla's anger. The accuſa- 
tion of Verres allo raiſed me up a great many 
enemies. During my conſulthip, the time of t. 
my greateſt glory, I was expoſed to the greateſt I p 
toils, -and greateſt dangers, Seyeral times my n 
life was manifeſtly hazarded, and the hatre 
that I then drew upon me, ended in my. exile, Ip. 
In ſhort, my eloquence caus d my death, and I t! 
had I not employed is fo much againſt An- 
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OF THE) DBAD, rp 
thony, J. ſhou d | ſtill be alive- I make no 
mention of your misfortunes, 'twou'd be in vain 
to recal em to mind; but I think we may both 
blame the deſtinies, or rather our hard for- 


tunes which brought us into the world in ſo 
corrupt an age, that we cou'd neither reform 
our republicks, nor prevent their ruins. 0 
Demoſthenes. Our judgments, not our for- 
tunes, are to be blamed, we undertook an im- 
poſſible thing; for it was not the people who 
forced us to take the adminiſtration of affairs 


upon ourſelves, nor did our births engage us 
in it. I can forgive a prince who is born to- the 
throne, for governing a ſtate which the Gods 
have entruſted to his care, as well as poſſibly 
he can, becauſe by his birth he is obliged to 
do it: nor can he diſengage himſelf, let the 


ſtate be in never ſo bad a condition. But a 
private man ought to think of nothing but go-—- 
verning himſelf and his family; he ought ne- 


ver to covet public offices, or endeavour to at- 


tain them. If they force them 8 him, he 


may accept of them for the love he bears his 
country. But as ſoon as his hands are tied up 
from doing good, and that his citizens will 


neither be governed by law nor reaſon, he ought 


to return to his own private ſtation, and de- 
plore thoſe publick misfortunes which we can- 
not. prevent oe 7 et. be 33 


Cicero. So in your reckoning my friend Pom- 
ponius Atticus was wiſer than myſelf, or even 


than Cato whom we have ſo much cry'd up. 
Demoſthenes, Doubtleſs Atticus was 'a true 
philoſopher : Cato was too obſtinately bent up- 
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on the redreſſing the grievances of a people who 
at the ſame time were reſolved to loſe their li- 
berties, and you too eaſily yielded to the n 
tune of Cæſar; at leaſt you: did not p 
; your dignity as yeu ought to have done. 
_ '*:Gieero. But is not eloquence «fine thing, and 
| a noble gift of the God? 
Demoſthenes. If you co ſider it in itlelf, 11 is 
u fine thing, but often corrupted in the uſe of 
it, when employed in flattering the paſſions of 
the people, and gratifying our own : and what 
elſe did we, when we declaim'd with ſo mavy 
bitter invecxives, T againſt Midias or Eſchinus, 
and you againſt Piſo, Vatinius, or Anthony 


uged us to fin againſt juſtice and truth? the 
true uſe of elegance is to ſet truth in its 
faireſt light, and to incline others to follow 
their greateſt intereſt; that is, to cultivate ju · 
ſtice and all other virtues. This is the uſe that 
Plato has made of his eloquence, in W 
neither of us has follow 'd bis example. 


: dassassssssassss,eii * 
- DIALOGUR XXXI. 


YO CoRleLANUS. and Camiiius. 

Mun are nut born independart of, A fees wat 
lau of the country in which they. are born and 
bred, and ne We mo infancy, . "an 


een 
ww cid, V o hure been ſenfible of the 
- ingratitade of your country, 
= well. as vga How fooliſh a oy is it 
© 


to 4 a e ys conf this whore. 


1 excuſe thoſe who grow impatient. 
Camillus, I cannot excuſe thoſe Who riſe up 
in arms againſt their own country; we may 


retire, give way to injuſtice, and Wait for more 
favourable times, but tis impio 


to alt op 

arms againſt our mother. 
Coriolanus. Thoſe fine names of; mother; and 
of country, are nothing but mere names; men 
are born free and independent. Societies, with 


their ſeveral ſubordinations and polities, are 


nothing but human inſtitutions, which neyer 
can deſtroy man's eſſential liberty. If the-ſo- 
ciety to which we belong grow unjuſt and 
faithleſs, we no longer depend upon it, but are 
again reſtored. to our own. natural freedom, 


and are at liberty to chuſe another ſociety more 


reaſonable than the former, where we may 


enjoy ſome repoſe, as a traveller who goes from 
town to town as his humour and convenience . 


directs him. All theſe fine ideas of one's coun- 
try, were firſt implanted by inſinuating ambi- 
tious minds, who are deſirous of lording it 
over others. Our legiſlators. would perſuade 
us ſtrange things, but for all this we muſt ſtill 
have recourſe to natural right, which makes 
every man free and independent; for each man, 


being born in this ſtate of independence on 


any other, pawns his liberty, and enters into a 


ſociety of men upon condition that he ſhall be 


juſtly dealt by. When the ſociety fails in the 
execution of this condition, that private man 
is again reſtored to his freedom, and the whole 

4 _.._ earth 
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to enjoy his liberty. 


ſenſible of your error 


8 2D 1ALOGVU ES» 
ear th belöags to him as well as to any other; 


he has nothing to do, but to preſerve himſelf 
from the invaſion of an y ROE: nn 


Camillus. So, ſince wur deſcent hither; you 
are grown a ſubtle philoſopher; they ſay, that 
whilſt among the living, you were not fo 
much addicted to arguing: but are you not 
This covenant with a 
fociety may be ſomewhat probable, - when 4 
than chuſes a country to live in; and yet he 48 
Hable to be puniſhed by the laws of that na- 
tion, provided he be admitted into the ſociety, 
and deviates from the eùſtoms and morals ef 
their republic : but children who are born in 
2 country, are not at their liberty to ehuſt 
one; the Gods have given them one, or ras 
ther have given them to ſueh a ſociety of men, 
which is their country, that this country may 
poſſeſs them, govern them, reward them, or 
puniſh them, as her own children. Tis nei- 


ther choice, polity, art, nor any arbitrary in- 


ſtitution which makes children ſubject to their 
fathers, tis nature's work. The parents, join'd 
together, form this country, and they have 
an abſolute authority over the children whom 
they have brought into the TE” Date 155 
doubt of this truth? 

Coriolanus. Yes, I dare; tho a Wag be my 
father, I am a man as well as he is, and by 
the eſſential rules of bumanity, as free as he 
is: 1 ought to be grateful to him, and bear 


him reſpect; but however nature has "me 


made me dependent on him. 
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© Camillus, Fine rules you lay down. there for 
virtue; every one muſt live according to his 


fancy, and there will no longer be any polity, | 


a ſubordination, fixed ſociety, or ſtable 
5 for the eftublithg of morals. p 


liberties, once abuſed, may turn to licentiouſ- 
neſs, yet it is very certain that by nature ay 


are fre. 
"Caitlin That 1 acknowledge ; Pin you 


* own at the ſame time, that «7 wileſt © | 
men, having been made ſenſible of the 1 incon- 


venience of ſuch a liberty, and that there 
would be as many fantaſtical governments, as 

ill contrived head · pieces, have thought it ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to the peace of mankind, that 
the pe _ every where ſhould be ſubject to 
laws, t not true that there is a regulation 


which wiſe men, in all countries, have made | 


for the foundation of ſociety ? 

Coriolanus. All this is true. 

Camillus. And ſuch a regulation i is neceſſary, 

Coriol nus. This too is true. 

Camillus. And this regulation is not only 
wiſe, juſt, and neceſſary in itſelf, but alſo au- 
thorized by the univerſal confent, or at leaſt, 
by the major part of mankind, If it be thus 
neceſſary to human life, there are none but 


A * 


untoward and unreaſonable men Who will 
offer to en it. K 2 Cori- 


. ef 


 Coriolanus: There will fill be ch wilt 
virtue impreſſed by nature upon the hearts of 
men; if they make an ill uſe of their liberty, 
fo much the worſe” for them: but tho'-their 
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Coriolanus - Town i but hawevers! tis arbj- 


tra 2 

> Whores is eſſential wr kg 
to the public peace, and to the ſafety of man- 
kind; whatever reaſon neceſſarily requires, 
muſt be founded in the reaſonableneſs of nature, 
and is not arbitrary: this ſubordination is not 
therefore an invention fit only to amuſe weak 
minds, but on the other hand is a neceſſary 
band, which reaſon ſupplies us with for regu- 
lating, pacifying, and uniting men together. 
Reaſon, therefore, which is the true nature 
of reaſonable creatures, requires that we ſhould 
be ſubject to laws, and to certain men; who 
ſupply the place of the firſt legiſlators, whom 
they muſt obey, and with whom they ought 
to concur for the common intereſt; and to ſup- 
ply the public neceſſities, and never to make 
uſe of their liberty but according. to the dic- 
tates of reaſon, to eſtabliſh and confirm ſoci- 
ety : ſuch a one is what I call a good citizen, 
loves his country, and is firm to the intereſt of 
the commonweal tn. + 

Coriolanus. You accuſe me of ſubtlety, and 

yet argue more ſubtilly than I did. | 

Camillus. Indeed, I don't; but we 11 return, 
if you pleaſe, to particulars. By which of my 
propoſitions did I over-reach you? I faid that 
reaſon was the nature of man; is that true? 
Coriolauus. Doubtleſs it is. 
Camillus. Man is not at liberty to at againſt 

the dictates of reaſon. "FFAs have you to 8 

je to that? 

Coriolanus. N othing « at all. 


- 
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Camillus. Reaſon obliges us to live in ſocie- 
ties, and eee in ſubordination z org: 
it not tin 

did. 1 am as ſenſible of that as vou 
are, 

e . 5 muſt eds 1 e 
rules for the behaviour of ſuch ſocieties, which 
rules are called laws; and we muſt have men 
for the guardians of theſe laws, called magiſ- 
trates, to puniſh thoſe who violate them, 
otherwiſe we. ſhould have as many _— 
governments, as there are different humours 
in a ſtate; and the moſt ill-contriv'd head- 
pieces would be the firſt that ſhould endea- 


vour to overturn laws and morals, and to go- 
vern, or at leaſt to live, according to 2880 


own fantaſtic inclinationsnss. 
Coriolanus. All this is evident. 8 

Camillus. Tis but reaſonable, therefoce,. in 
nature, that we ſhould. make our liberties ſub- 
ject to the laws and ne of that 3 
in which we live. 

Coriolanus. This is undeniable; ; I then 
we may quit this ſociet r. 

Camillus. If every one has the liberey of 
quitting. that of which, he was born a mem- 
ber, in a very little time there would be no 
ſuch thing as a well diſciplin'd ſociety left. | ; 

Coriolanus. Why ſo? | 

Camillus. I'll tell vou: the number of it. 
chievous heads is much the greater, and if 


they could ſhake off the yoke of their coun- 


iy, they would go ſomewhere where they 
K 3 might 
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might * were Jaws or rules: and this 
er number thinking themſelves indepen- 


dent, would ſhake off all authority wherever 


they came; nay, they would go out of their 
country to ſeek aid and aſſiſtance againſt their 
on countty, and from that time forwards, 
there would be no ſuch thing as a conſtant 
and ſettled ſociety of people; and thus you 
would deſtroy all laws, and even ſociety itſelf 
(which, as yourſelf confeſs, reaſon. inclines us 
to). that you might indulge! an immoderate 
liberty, or e e the licentiouſneſs of __ . 
and villains, who never think that they are 
free, unleſs they may f uniſped bid defiance 
to reaſon and the laws. . 

Coriclanus. I now perceive the dope of your 
argument, and begin to reliſh it. 

Camillus. Add to this, that the foundation 
of laws, and of a republic, were afterwards 
authorized by the common conſent and uni- 
verſal practice of mankind, ſome few wild and 


barbarous people excepted: and thus man- 


kind in general have, for theſe ſeveral ages, 
found themſelves. under an abſolute neceflity 
of ſubjecting themſelves to the laws; and even 
fools and villains, who are not entirely har- 
dened in their folly and villainy, are ſenſible 
of this neceſſity of living in een and be- 


| ing ſubje& to the laws. 


Coriclanus. I underſtand 80 you woall 
have this right of your country ſo ſacred and 
inviolable, that we muſt not an, to tale * 
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elſe. If ſhe 
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Camillus. *Tis not I alone, but even nature's 
ſelf that would have it. What motions did 


you feel in your heart, when Volumnia your 
mother, and Vetturia 0 W, youn to you 


in behalf of Rome? 


-. Gariolanus. Natu re pleaded for. my mother, 
| but not for Rome. 
Camillus. But your "mater. ala: doe 


Rome, and nature for your mother. Theſe 
are the natural bands which binds us to our 


country. Could you attack the city of your 
mother, of your — and relations, without 


violating the rights of nature? I don't deſire 
that you ſhould enter into any argument upon 
the matter, but tell me your opinion without 
ſo much as taking time to refſect upon it. 


Coriolanus. True, we act againſt the dictates | 


of nature, every time we take up arms againſt 
our country; but if it be not permitted us to 


attack it, atleaſt you muſt acknowledge, that 
we may leave it whenever it e _ and 


ungrateful to us. 
Camillus. No, that's hes Tu. never ac- 


knowledge: if ſhe caſts: us out from her bo- 
| ſom, we may go ſeek an aſylum ſome where 
CO amands us O leave her, We 


muſt obey; yet when at a diſtance from her, 
we muſt reſpect her, with» for her welfare, 
and be ready to return, whenever the ndl 


us, and to die in her defencgſe. | 
 Coriolanus. Pray now, where did you get 

all theſe ideas of heroiſm ? when my country 
8 has forſaken me, the contract betwixt us is 


K 0 broke 
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broke of courſe, I may forſake her allo, and 
no longer owe her any thing. 

Camillus. You have forgotten that we take 
our country for our parents, and that the 
laws have an authority over us, without which 
there would be no ſuch thing as a fix d and 


ſettled ſociety upon the face of the earth. 


Coriolanus. True, I acknowledge that 'this 
"ſociety in which we were born, nouriſhed, and 
educated, and which in its boſom bears our 
friends and relations, ought to be looked upon 
as our true mother. I will 'own that we 
ought to pay her the ſame. een we een 
do to Aa 'mother ; bur. n 

Camillus. If my mother had Ca me, 


000 oled me ill, muſt 1 find her out, and beat 


her 5 

Grins. No, but you . th: e 

Camillus. What ? forſake her, and deſpiſe 
Her, though ſhe ſhould return ed INES 2 
hearty ſorrow for her ill uſage Pb: e 908 

Cortolanus.' No. | 

Camillus. We ought always then to "x an 
to re- aſſume the natural love for our country, 
or rather we ought never to loſe it, but fly to 
her ſervice, as often as the n us an 7 
tunity. K 

Coriolanus. I own that IR you ay i is very 


juſt; but when a man has been highly pro- 


voked, nor pride, nor a deſire of revenge will 
* him ſeriouſly to reflect. The haughty 
oman people trod on the — of the Pa- 


tricians; this was an affront I could not bear 


5 
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with, and the people being enraged, forced 
me to ſeek a N amongſt he Volſcii; there 
my own reſentment, and a deſire: of being 
eſteemed by theſe enemies of the Romans, 
forced me to take up arms againſt my oẽm 
country: hut now you have convinced me, 
that I ought en to have ſuffered my miſ- 
ru e 5 

 Camillus. We e a Fs of. 4 5 i 
1 e us, who have done what I tel! 

- Themiſtocles. having offended ſo far as 
_ g0 into Perſia, choſe rather to poiſon. him 
ſelf by drinking the blood of bulls, than to 
ſerve the king of Perſia againſt the Athenians. 

| Scipio having overcome all Africa, and bei: 

ill uſed at Rome, becauſe his brother was ac- 
cuſed of having been corrupted in the war 
againſt Antiochus, retired to Linternum, where 
he ſpent the reſt of his days in ſolitude, not 
able to live in the midſt of his ungrateful 
country: yet reſolved never to violate that 
fidelity he owed her. This he himſelf has 
informed us of, fince his coming down here. 

Grriolanus. You quote the examples of other 
men, and take no notice of your own, which 
is the moſt beautiful of them. 

Camillus. I own that the injuſtice of the 


ry Romans had rendered me entirely uſeleſs, the 
o- other generals were alſo deprived of authority; 
all nothing was thought of but how to flatter the 
ty people, and you know. how dangerous tis for 
a- A Sarrendndes, Fant its rulers ſhould always be 
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3 ring whe eh 
Suddenly the Gauls, with whom the Romans bad 
broke their words, roſe up, and defeated them 
in the battle of Alia; had they made uſe of 
their victory, and purſued our ſoldiers, Rome 
had been no more. You know how the youth 


retired to the capitol, and the ſenators ſeating 
themſelves in e Sedes Curiales were ſlain. 
I need not tell you the reſt of the ſtory, which 
you have ſo often heard. Had not I at that 
time ſtifled all my reſentment, to fave my 
country, it had infallibly periſhed. I was at 
Ardea, when the fatal news was brought me, 
and 1 perſuaded the Ardeatæ to take up arms. 
By my ſpies I was informed that the Gauls 
vil fr th themſelves maſters of every thing, 
were buried in riot and drunkenneſs. 1 ſur- 
prized them by night, and made an horrid 
Daughter amongſt them. Then the Romans, 
like men awakened out of a long dream, ſent 
to me, deſiring that I would be their general; 
to this I anſwered, that they could not repre- 
ſent their country, nor would I acknowledge 
them as ſuch, and that I muſt wait for the 
orders of the young Patricians, in the capitol, 
who were the true body of the common- 
wealth, without whoſe commands I could not 
put myſelf at the head of their forces. Upon 
this, thoſe who were in the capitol choſe me 


_ "their diftator. Mean while, the Gauls were 
waſted. by contagious diſtempers, before the 


capitol, for the ſpace of ſeven months, and at 
"Tength a peace was concluded, and the be- 


"oy 
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x ſieged were weighing the money they were fo 
d give the beſiegers, on condition that the 
= ſhould withdraw. Juſt at that inſtant T ar- 
of rivd j tis with bur ſteel, not our gold,” that 
ie we- preſerve our towns, cry'd I, avaiint, be⸗ 
h gone They were ſurpriſed, and the next 
18 day tais d their ſiege; I ell upon them in . 
Zo their retreats «nd cut them to 1 de RY 
lat 
ny pia Lach r 
4 | Camiiivs and FakTUs Ma 7058 
Oenergſiy and punctua ! honeſty are of more fer- 
= vice in politics, than any ſubtlety and evaſion. 
Ng, Fobiur. HE three judges muſt now ah 


K _ cide our rank, ſince you are re- 
rid veel not to give way to me. They muſt de- 
ns, cide, and I believe them jult enough to prefer 
ſent the heroic actions of the Punic war, when 

1 the republic was powerful, and admir d by 
the moſt diſtant nations, to all thoſe little com- 
bats fought in the infancy of Name. 3 at 
the city- gates. | 

Camillus. Twill be no difficult matter Ks | 
them to decide between a Roman who. has 
been five times dictator, though never conſul; 
who has triumph'd four times, and deſerv'd 
the name of the ſecond. founder of Rome ; 
and another Roman, who has never done-any 
thing, but artfully n out his e and 
fled before Hannibal. N 

2 1 have deſery d that title of ſecond ; 

6 founder 


founder of Rome, far better than ever you 
did; for Hannibal, and all the Carthaginian 
powers, from which I, deliver d Rome, was 
ar more to be fear d than the incurſions of a 
few barbarians, whom you have ſcatter d. 
You'll ſcarce find yourſelf able to make the 
taking of the village of the Veii, equal to the 
ſubduing Tarentum, that ſecond Lacedzmon, 
and of which it was a colony. | 
Camillus. The ſiege of the Veii was of more 
importance to the Romans, . than that of Ta- 
rentum; we muſt not judge of it by the bigneſs, 
but the miſchief it was able to do: befides, 
the Veii were ſtronger in proportion for Rome, 
in its infancy, than thoſe of Tarentum were 
for Rome, when ſwell'd with proſperity and 
Fabius. But you were ten years in taking 
this little village, the ſiege laſted as long as 
that of Troy ; and therefore after its being 
ſubdued, you enter'd Rome in a triumphant 
_ chariot drawn by fix white horſes: you was 
obliged too to make vows to the Gods for 
your ſucceſs; you promiſed them a tythe of 
the booty. Upon this promiſe they deliver'd 
it up to you; but as ſoon as twas taken, you 
forgot your vows, and your benefactor, and 
order'd the ſoldiers to plunder the town, tho 
the Gods had the firſt right to t. 
Camillus. Such faults are not committed 
with any deſign, but in the hurry and heat of 
victory we ate apt to forget: however, the 
Roman ladies paid my vow; they pare 
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their gold and je wels to have a golden cu 


made of the weight of eight talents, which 
was offer d up in the temple of Delos, and 


for this reaſon the ſenate order'd; that when 
any of thefe ladies died, their L F ſhou 4 
be publicly pronounced. 

Fabius. Their panegyric, I grant; but not 


| van for you broke the vow, and they paid it. 


Camillus. No body can object any thing to 


my honelty'; 1 A ert too good. a ; proof 
of it. 


"mans 80, ar Men 10 Sen and W 


often talk d of, is a going to be brought in now. 


Camillus. You need not make a jeſt of it; 
the action redounds very much to my honour. 
The Phalerians, after the manner of the 
Greeks, had a learned man to inſtruct all their 


children together, that ſociety, emulation, 


and the ſtate-maxims which were taught, 
might make them as much, or more the ch 

dren of the common wealth, than they were 
of their own parents. This treacherous maſ- 
ter came and deliver'd all the Phalerian youth 


into my hands. How eaſy had it been for 


me to have conquer'd this people, having ſuch 
precious pledges in my power ! but I did not 
act in this caſe, like thoſe, who have but a 
ſmall ſhare of honeſty, and love the treaſon 
tho' they hate the traitor : I loath'd em both, 
and ordering the lictors to tear the ſehoolmaſ⸗ 
ter's clothes from off his back, and tye his 
hands behind him; I fill'd the children's hands 
with rods, and made them "IM their maſter 
back again into their city. 


greater 8 to you . the 
E. — little wigge 249 

_ Camillus. But the conſequence of. hie ad 
tion proyes the utility of. virtue, and . 
that generoſity is often of Bros ter Ain, than 
policy and cunning. | 

Fabius. What, I ſuppoſe chat the: Kale, 
rians, mov'd with this action, ſent you ambaſ- 
fadors, rielding themſelves and their city to 
your diſcretion, ſaying, that they could do no- 
thing more for the advantage of their country, 
than ſubmitting it to ſo juſt a man, and 11 


deteſted every thing that was criminal. 


Camillus. True, they did; but I ſent the 
ambaſſadors. to Rome, that the ſenate might” 
give what orders they pleaſed in this affair. 

Fabius. You. We eee the ou and 
envy of your felow-citizens. 

Cumillus. Had not I reaſon fo to do? the 
greater our virtues, the ſooner. people are jea-: 


| Jous of us; beſides, ſuch a deference was due 


to the republic, but they refus'd to make any 
decifion, and ſent the ambaſſadors to me, that 
I might end the buſineſs as generouſly as I had 


begun it. I left the Phalerians the liberty of 


governing themſelves, according to their own 
laws, and concluded a peace with them, 


which in iſelf was juit and honourable for 


them. > 
PFabius. 1 bare heard that your army was 


highly provoked at this prac for the Laden 
were in hopes of a large punter, 
Canillus, 
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Camillus. Was it not my buſineſs to prefer 
the glory of Rome, and my own. honour, to 


the ſordid avarice of my ſoldiers. 


Fabius. Certainly it was; but to return to 
our: ſe; you don't. know perhaps that I 
„ 88 proofs of my honeſty than 
ever you did in the ſchool-maſter's buſineſs? 

Camillus. Why cone I neither know. it nor 
believe it. 

Fabius. © eee with Hannibal PI | 
the exchange of- priſoners, and that of which 
ſide ſoever the greater number ſhould be, the 
other party ſhould pay two hundred and fifty 
drachmas for the tanſom of each man. The 
exchange finiſh'd, the Carthaginians had two 
hundred and fifty Romans, whoſc - ranſoms 
were to be paid; the ſenate diſſik d the treaty, 
and refus d the payment: upon this, I ſent my 
ſon to Rome, to ſell my eſtate, and with my 
own money paid the ranſom. Your genero- 


fity the whole commonwealth ſtood. to, mine 


was at my own coſt ? what you did, you did 
with the conſent of the ſenate; what Steger 


was done in oppoſition to it. 


Camillus. Tis an eaſy matter for a man, 
with the leaſt ſpark of generoſity, to purchaſe 
ſo much glory for ſuch a trifling ſum ; my ge- 
neroſity was ſhewn, in ſaving my ungrateful 
country ; had it not been for me, the Gauls 
would not have left you a Rome to defend. 
But let us go, and ſeek for Minos, hell de- 
cide our rank, any pot an end to this conteſt. 
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„„ Fans MaxiMos, and HanwrBAL.” BL 
v1 ieee, ought 2 err 4 own. reputation 
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Hannibal. 1 hive 1 0 you end- n an 
® unquiet day and reſtleſs night. 
Fabius. Town it; but 1 have had my revenge. 
Hannibal. Not too much of that neither, 
you did nothing but fly before me, encamp d 
your ſelf in ĩnacceſſible places, and on the to 
of mountains which reached the clouds. Such 
ſhews of fear did not at all add: to the Roman 
err ed 
Fabius. The main ! is eee bo 
Y mathe: after the loſs of ſo many battles, to 
hazard another combat, was to hazard he 
whole commonwealth : our troops wanted to 
take breath, and freſh courage; they muſt: be 
_ accuſtomed to your arms, to your elephants, 
and to your ſtratagems; and you muſt be left 
to waſte your ſtrength, and ſoften i in ae E 
ſares of Gap us 
Hannibul. But this e of ante Was 
a diſnonour to you; a fine ſhift for a general to 
ſave himſelf on the top of the moſt craggy 
rocks, and make his troops climb up to the 
clouds l becauſe he has been unfortunate, muſt 
he, like a hare, fly from his qwn; ſhadow? 
This was encreaſing the cowardice of your ſol- 
diers, and giving new courage to mine. 
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by Fab Mug, It was. Pa better by this ſhew bf. 
cowardice to diſnonout pfl than to have 
; the flower of the Roman youth cut to pieces, 
as Terentius Varro had at Cannæ: but nothing 
diſhonours a genetal which can be of ſer- 


vice to the ſafety of his country, or the ren- 


drin ng AN enemy's victory uſeleſs to him. The 
world will ſee hat he has preferred. the pub- 

lic ſafety to his own honour, which is far dearer 
to him than life; and this ſacrifice of his ho- 


nour is the greateſt honour he can acquire. 


Nor, after all, is his honour here called into 
queſtion, tis only expoſed by a few ſuperficial 
critics, who are fo ſhort ſighted, that they can- 


not ſee the advantage of this dilatory way of 


carrying on a war. Let thoſe who tan only 


ſee Juſt what is preſent,” talk as they. pleaſe. 
When your patience ſhall have met with its 


deſired ſueceſs, thoſe. who before condemned 
you moſt; will be the firſt and Joudeſt in your 
praiſe; for they judge of things by their ſucceſs 


only. 


Hannibal. Butwhat would you baer had your 
allies think of the matter all this while? 

Fabius. Juſt; what they pleaſed, provided I 
ſaved Rome; 15 Was ſure then, at length, when I 
had 1 over you, I ſhould be cleared again. 
J. Over me! you never had that ho- 
= yet; 1 ſhewed that in ſtratagems of war 
I was yet able to undermine you: for tying 


ſome fire upon the horns of a great number of 


cxen, I broke 1 Fa my camp by. night; whilſt you 


een that 1 N 81 


Fab ius. 
85 2 Sin 411 
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Fabius. Such ſtratagems may Yrs priſc 
world, but cannot decide this buſineſs : How- | 
ever, you dare not diſown but that I weakened 
you, took our towns again, and raiſed the Ro- 
man forces from their ſinking ſtate; and had 
not the younger Scipio robbed me of the glory, 
I would have driven you out of Italy: but Sci- 
pio could not have done it, had not Rome been 
_ faved by the prudence of Fabius. Then do 
not any longer laugh at a man, who, by wich- 
drawing a little from you, has made you aban- 
don Italy, and ruined Carthage. There is no 
neceſſity for ſurprizing people with a ſplendid 
and advantageous beginning. The main of} 
the W is to paſs a ths end. 


DIALOGUE XXXIV,. 


Y RYADAMANTHUS, Caro the Cenſor, an 
i SC1P10 AFRICANUS. | | 


bh he Won virtues are tainted by a no 15 
burning temper. 1 


| au. YN H A T old Roman art thou! 
I do not like thy phyr at 


all. your looks are hard and crabbed, and I be- 

lieve you were carotty-pated whilſt young: 
certainly you muſt be above a nen * 35 
old when you died. 

Cato. I was but fourſcore an —— Adel 91 

thought my life very ſhort, for I was' pleaſed ß 


with life, and enjoy'd my health ber well 
: my name is Cato, didydu never an 


1 8 0 ; ea \ 
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tion made of my wiſdom, and of my courage 
;.. 
Nubadomant bus. You are the ſame, 1 believe, 
by the deſcription that has been given me of 
. you, always ready to boaſt yourſelf, and to ſnarl 
at other men. Bor there is a diſpute between 
you and the great Scipio, who conquer d Han- 
nibal. Scipio come forward, I intend to de- 
ade your 9d controverſy, and let each. iman 
plead hy awn_ cauſe. . 7 2 Prana 


Scipio. I have teaſon ts complain of  Cato's 
__ miſchievous jealouſy, unworthy a man of his 
character. He made himfelf Fabius's friend, 
only with a defign to thwart me, and they op- 
. my paſſing into Africa. In their poll. 
ties they were both cowards, and Fabius Was 
for his old; way of lingering out a war, ſnun- 
ning the combat, encamping in the clouds, and 
waiting till the enemies had conſumed them - 
ſelves. Cato, who through a pedantic humour 

| lov'd old folks, ſtuck to Fabius, and grew jea- 
lous of me, becauſe I was young and bold. His 
avarice too, in a great meaſure, prejudic'd him 
againſt me: he was for having a war carried 
on frugally, as he planted his cabbage; whilſt 

on the other hand, I was for having it waged 
vigorouſly, that we might ſoon ſee it gloriouſly 
concluded, and the coſt over- look d, the ad- 
vantages acquired be only minded. This was 
a great grief to Cato, who was always for go- 
verning the commonwealth, as he did his cot- 


tage, and gaining cheap victöties. He could 


9 
» 


not ſce that Fabius's defizns would never have 
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\ſucnented, a N that, Hannibal 1 when : 2 5 
driven out thus from Italy. at gen | 
1 knew how to live there, at "oY expence of te | 
country, and could even, pfeſerve allies, in it; 


- he would always have been tranſp g 
- from Africa. Had not Nero defeated Aſdr 


d hal before he joined his brother, Fabius the 


lüngerer had 9 undone, and Rome, ſo nar- 
ro wy preſſed by fo powerful an enemy, muſt 


in proceſs of time have fallen. But Cato then 
eonld fee no neceſſity of carrying that war Be- 


| Cato, for the e he has done 42 and al 


ati 


- ite, for having 1 the public good, 


2 Carthage, which Habnlbef had brought 


1: therefore demand juſtice on 


1 1 


m family. 8 
> Cato, And 1 claim the rewafds 08 78 fu 


+ your. brother Lucius, who was a villain. Let 
us paſs over this African war, in which your 


41 
, 
4 
N 


«7 
hh 
4 
a 
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good fortune exceeded your wiſdom, and re- 
"a "hea, to the purpoſe, Was it not baſe in you, 


to extott the command of the army for —4 
brother who was incapable of it? Tou 


miſed to. ſerve under, and follow him, an 


the waragainſt Antiact TOY Tow was his for 

Hoy many vi Wee unjuſt actions was he 

then guilty of? . but you mut your” eyes, Aeſt 

| you! 1 205 ſee idem, fraternal f fondneſs had 
Bus: as 

Scipio. But was pot: this war porioutly con- 

e 8 E Was defeated, 'and n 


From the coaſts of Alia, © He Was ths laſt ene- 


my who could diſpute the ſupreme power with 


to 


£ fo # : 
Gere 


_ 


1 
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your brother aud you, to 
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us. Antiochus overcome, all the kingdoms of 


the earth e and ſubmitted "themſelves to! 
the Romans. | n Tp. Toros N 
Cato,” Ah sche Aügdt PETS been very de- 
ſtructive to us, had he followed the <ounſcle of- 
Hannibal; but he loſt” himſelf in infamous 
pleaſures, and i in his old age he thartied-a young 
Grecian girl. Phi Lens Was wont'to ſay, 
that had he been che Achaian protector, he 
would h have cut all the army of Antischus 10 | 
pieces, in the taverns, vvhere he would-have 
ſurpriz 'd' them. "Twas no great difficulty for 
to overcome thaſe ene- 
mies whom pleaſures and effeminacy had al 
| ed.” (19199. 20/1 4 G vi aul brig + 
as formida le.” IN N rad: ct 
Cato. T6 Ferurato our e did not; your 
brother luhder and take away, by force dats 
you ſay; that he ated like he hank nate? bs 
Seipio. After my death, yo werke cruel 
enough to lay a fine upon him, — 
have had it arreſted b the lictons: e 
- 1550 and ſo did: yo oo, 
9 .o % aisge tnofoir pot eta 
81 70. I 46 upp penn knew well endugh 
e 150 behave: myſelf 3 mg wheni Eſaw the 
people beginning to be byaſs'd ageinſti me, in- 
ſtead of anſwering the accufationg 1 cried; out, 
Come, let U us go to the capi 
Gods thanks, + that on 4 Yay eee ver- 
came! Hannibal and. the Cart After 


ere 


e I no * 1 ahl to theingon 


ſſtancy 
e 737 
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pitol; and return the 
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| 41 A fortane ; but retiring ag an un 

grateful country, 1 livd-at Linternum, in 2 
peaceable ſolitude; and reſpected by all honeſt 

men, and, like a philoſopher, waited for the 
day of my death: This is what the implaca- 
ble cenſor fore d me to. -d0, and of which I de- 
mand juſtice. 

Cato. You ure me 7 5 what redounds ä 
meſtito! my honour. I was ſo juſt. that I ne- 
ver ſpar d any body, but 6864 the. moſt 11-! 
luſtrious Romans tremble... I ſlaw how; much 

their manners were daily corrupted, by pomp | 
and luxury. Do I not deſerve immortal ho- 
nours, for. having driven Lucius Quintius out 
of the fenae-bouſe. who had been conſul, 
and was brother to. T. Q. Flaminius, who 
oevercame Philip king of Macedon, by reaſon 
of his cruelty, in having a man kill d, before 
à little hoy he loy' d to WY; the curioſity of 
this child ? £ 
. This 2880 1 own, Was; Jun. and 
ave often puniſh'd the . uilty ; 3 be ou 
1k too violent againſt every 25 and when 
you had done ſomething that was , boaſt- 
ed' of it in too groſs a manner. Do you re» 
member'your having formerly faid, that Rome 
ow'd you more than you 99 1 her? Were 
theſe words worthy a man of your gravity? 4. 
Rbadamantbus. What can you anſwer, Cato, 
to theſe reproaches? 
Cato. That I upheld the Roman common- : 
wealth, againſt the ſoftneſs and luxury of the 
women who corrupted it; that I made tho 
2 - greateſt 
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greateſt men ſtand in awe of the laws, and 


that whatever I taught, I alſo put in practiſe: 


but that the common- wealth did not take my 


part, thus againſt thoſe whom I had made my 
enemies, only for her good. As my eſtate in 


the uy. was adjoining to that of Manius 
Lucius, I ſet his ſimplicity of manners before 

me, for an example for my actions, and De- 
moſthenes for eloquence ; and indeed I was 


ſoon call d the Roman Demoſthenes. I was 


daily ſeen to walk naked with my ſlaves, in 
tilting my land ; but do not imagine that this 
application to husbandry and eloquence. pre- 


vented. m pang. a warrior: at ſeventeen years 


of age I ſhew'd my courage in the war againſt | 


| Hannibal, 21 when I return d, my body was 
.cover'd with ſcars. When I was.ſent pretor 
into Sardinia, I aboliſh'd that luxury which 
the prætors before me had introdue d. I made 
it my buſineſs to caſe the people, to eſtabliſh 
a good diſcipline, and to refuſe preſents. Be- 


ing choſen conſul, I gain'd a victory in Spain, 


on this fide the Boetis, againſt the Barbarians. 
After this victory. I took more towns in Spain 
than I remain'd days in that kingdom. 


Scipio. Intolerable vanity! but this piece 


of boaſting ſeveral ſhades have already jeſt- 


ingly told me. pipes you ought not to 


talk thus before me, I am ac ee with 
Spain, and your fine conqueſts the 


Cato. Nothing's more certain. than vor four 


ö bund towns ſurrender'd much about the 
lame | time; ; and this is more than ever you did. 


L + WE RE Sci 


4, * 
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.  Seipia: Carthage tl itfelf exceeds "thoſe for * 
hondend villages. 4 
Cato. But what will y you ay of my action 
under Maximus Acilius, . I went throvght 
22 to ſurpriſe Antiochus i in the moun- 3 
between Macedon and Theſk TT 5 
Scipio. I. think the action noble, and it 
would be unjuſt not to commend vou or it, as 
well as for having curb d many evil cuſtoms } 
but your. ſordid avarice.cannot be « excus „ 
21 1 You, ſay oo, becauſe you. firſt taug 
p 5 ſoldiers how. to live luxuriouſly ;. but ut you. 
muſt remember, that T. iv d i in 72 common 
wealth, which every day ę grew worſe and mou : 
A. fiſh, was ſold then for the ame price, th hat 
an ox was when firſt I-came into public em- 
{ployments.,, I own, that things which were 


1 no a ee AR 1 to ng, even when 


0 ty, and "no. en 22 
: every body's care. was = to get money, that 
they might ſpend 1 it Mg? * Was cen- 
ſor, and by my age and virtue Fad acquir'd the 
authority; and was it not my buſineſs to ſpeak? | 
Scipio. But to be the general informer at 
fourſcore and ten, was a fine trade, was it not? 
Cato. "Twas the trade of a man, who ha 
loſt nothing of his vigour, or love of he 
common wealth; and who expoſes himſelf to 
: the 
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the Hatred of gr tmen, who wouldruppupiſh- 
ed commit diſorders. 14:5 Nc 35 244m. 
| K But you a as, often 
ee accuſed others; L think there were! 
| accuſations brought againſt: you, "ang 
fo theſe in your eightieth year. 
Ua, Prue, and I glory in it; for wicked, 
— are always eenſuring the virtuous, wha, 
aſs over any crime of theirs. az! Ale 
* . You found ir «hard gooey: . N 
own it; but Fig you conkidey 
the e of giving an account! of one's 
whole life; to men of another age, I was a 
r Sid man expdſed to the inſults of the 
who thought I doated, and; looked 
rs forte actions are fabnlens. When | 
I began to rehearſe them, they 
Jan hed mne, as at an old b . 
eg . They were not very mugh in hs 
2 but x were: you ſo fondbof cenſur 
ing others; like à dog] Who is always ene 
at every body that paſſes along? > 
. Cato. 1 3 more by: cprreRting 55 
fools, than converſing with wiſe men. Our 
ſages had but a fmalf thare of W²ädem, and 
there leſſons were but weak ones: (but the 
foals have an entire portion of ſolly, and: u 
but LW. em to know ht tis-we 
- muſt avid. | 6 nt . 
Seipio. 1 Jewwoietiobbrmwthy were. ye who | 
| had ſuch a ſhare of RY 8 
my abf firſt to the Greekks? a 


15. r Ke 

Cato. I feared that they would te chi us 
more of their arts than their wiſdom, and of 
their diſſolute manners than their ſelences. 

F was no friend to their muſicians, painters,. 
poets and ſtatuaries, 'whoſe arts would fatisfy. 
curioſity, and encreaſe yoluptuouſneſs.. . I 
thought it much better for us to preferye our 
plain ruſtic and laborious life, till our lands, 
talk leſs of virtue, and practiſe it the more, 

Scipio. Why in your old age then did you 
take ſo much trouble i in N the Gre ak 
tongue? wog 0 wt 1 8 
Cato. I was at bas enchanted, by the | 
ſyrens ſongs,” as well as others, and liſtned 
to the Grecian muſes; but I am afraid, that 
all thoſe little Greek ſophiſters, who come 
half- ſtarved to Rome, will make an Fn. of 
corrupting the Roman'morals, | 
: Scipio. Nor is your fear croundleG 3. but 
you ought to have apprehended the ſame cor- 
| „ from your avarice. 

Cato. My avarice! I Was a good husband, 
and loth to waſte: any thing ; but . wok ex- 
pences were always too great. 

Rhadamantbus. The true language . a mi- 
"ſer, who ſtill believes himſelf prodigal. | 
Sͤcipio. Were you not aſhamed, in your old 
ahh; to leave your husbandry, becauſe your 
fields and flocks did not bring you a ſufficient 
income, and to turn uſurer ? was this fit for a 
"cenſor to do ! why dont you anfwer me? _ 

Nbadamant bus. You dare not ſpeak, and I 
plainly ſee that you are guilty. This is a 5 

„ 
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als to pronounce ſentence in, how mall I. 


reward and puniſh you at once? but be this 
my ſentence : the ſervices. you have done the. 


common- wealth are meritorious, but twould 


be ſeandalous to place an uſurer in the Elyſian, 
fields ; you ſhall therefore remain at the gate, 
and hinder others from entering, conttoul all 
that ſhall come, and be the cenſor of hell, as 
you was of Rome: your pleaſure ſhall be lac- | 
ed in criticiſing mankind. Vent your Ber: 
upon L. Scipio, and L. Quintius, and the reſt 
of the Fa -who ſhall come hither from all 
ts of the univerſe 3 Roman citizens, great 
generals, Barbarian kings and tyrants; but be- 
ware of Lucius Seipio, I commiſſion. him to 


_ cenſure you without mercy. Here's mone 


for you, lend it the dead, who ſhall not have 
where with to pay Charon's fare; but if you 
lend money in uſury, Scipio will give me no- 


tice of it, and I will jos you. as Do, al 
infarmous 1 e | 


DIALOGUE 


HANNIBAL. and Screro. | 


F So great the ſolid pleafure which e ur. 


tue, that tis of 1 4 front e, 


| Hannibal, WI now meet again, as We. Hy. in 


Africa, ſome few days before 


| the battle of Zama. 


Scipio. True, we do: but our now oa 


rence is far different from our former; we can 


"gs DIALOGUES | 
* fong or” Aoquire . — 3 victor ies. 


e no 5 art of ug ty ſha 
— * and a remembrance ce of i hats oh | 


Sang 8 1 1c 46s 3 01 
6 ts Yn 216151508 Neth wor; bt 
Hana Doubtleſs;n'twas: at your L. inter- 
nu 'Fetiteriient; v learht to, make ale 
e eb enections , 0 
84100. Had-Jnot — iter) 1 
f Fs. the” the moſtlof any thing. unden 
is ver ts TH — worldly:gtandeur,., 
Hani: Solitude ind tgrace havè taught 
Jou ahunffanee of wit 
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E 
een ca 0 abandon ydur coun 
Ter Having made Rome ne on hs 
teduceu lo ſeek ©reliefiifhomicourt) ta — -and | 
wander up and down a vagabond in AHfrict. 
2 Hannibal. I have indeed; but J did not a- 
pg country, till 1 could n6 Tonger be 
of -{ o her; 8 protect me I left 
her in order x to. fave her from a total ruin, and 
to ſpare my <yes the palti”'of ſeeing her en- 
-flaivedoi* On the other hand, you have been 
4 to leave your country, when i in tho 


t of her glory ? a a glory! for which 
1 {debited to'y 55 how. 1 
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the ſolid plœaſure ſhe-affords 


6⅛U oa a BR oe Ne Coat tet Bice done 8 


ſtreams, ald after 12215 1 
ps \- | I 
Han nibal.. Very true. Ou e g 90 F 


| very. .greedy. 2 4 1 NA 2d; IR 


0 | haginian endeavoured "od, 0 1 Hi 
{elves in the weſt-pirt 1 icily 


Scipio. Tis what we mult gx 


1 ++ 4} 2 90 F,THE 18 2 E. E, 8 tt 


ne 


i lane ole 


chat de 908d, alltpugh ane ambitions motive, 
are always diſſatisfied; ſooner 57 ater, 02 | 
tune will-betray, hem, and m 2 5 
L but — 5 for — Eke 505 yy 
good. that, vittue 3will ſtyl 1 es 
thal E-WNO follow | 
je re we gan deſpiſe all other re- 
wards. 45 e bas ny 9411 101 b Bute. 


iar ur n 
| 111 E 
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Ambition is boundleſs. E 
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hav \ A Ethinks.we ars now. confer 
dun before, the battle of, Zan 
a the eaſe i is altered, we have no n to Jen 


| 2 one urn h as he 


a dream; we can make no e 2 


1 grow -weary-of this idle. life, 7 
Seipio. You. were alway ? vey io AN 


3 1; chink now, that I Was Alibays 
V moderate. (11 peg ond : 70 en 3 bee 70 
Scipio. Moderate | as. how/?. at firſt the 25 


„ ind 


chere . 
the 
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-the wiſe king Gelon and Dionyſus the tyrant. 
ve them work enough. 
Hannibal. They did, indeed; "hav, even. then 
we thought of ſubduing all thoſe flouriſhing 
_ towns, which governed themſelves as repub- 
| lics, ſuch were Leontiuth, Agrigenturn, and = 
the reft; 

Scipio. The Non and Carthaginians * 

ing oppoſite to each other, with the ſea be- 
tween; > and jealous of each others. glory, con- 
8 for the iſland of Sicily, ec betwixt 

1 1185 * this Was the e of Jour. n. 

„ 

Hanel No, indeed, we had our preten- 
ons in Spain alſo: our new Carthage gave 
us an empire ns, amoſt as great as that in 
Abien. r 

Scipio. This 1 own ; "hut a od ports for the 

a , convenience of your merchants, oe. you the 
| iſt colour for ſettling there: the eaſe with 
which' you obtained them, made you or of 
_ conquering thoſe vaſt regions. 

"Hannibal. At the time of our firſt-wars ; with | 
the Romans, we were powerful in Spain; and 
had it not been for tans Er we had ſoon | 
been maſters of it. 

Scipio. But the peace we made: mt "the | 
Carthaginians obliged you to renounce all that 
was between the Pyreneans and the Evora. 

Hannibal. This diſhonourable peace was ex- 
torted from us; we had ſuffered vaſt loſſes both 

| dy ſea and land, which my father was 9 
| Intent open 9 At nine years: of 2 
0 - -- "made 


5 hopes and ä f e 0 ety RE 


. che altars, that I 
ever be a foe bs this: eee 5 St, - 


and kept my oath, followed my father into 
Spain, and after his death, commanded the 

Carthaginian ary: what 2 n yo. 
know. 


Scipio. 1 do ſo, 1 you knows it 4805 to your 


coſt. If you made any progreſs twas becauſe 
fortune was over favourable. The hopes of 
Joining the Gauls our antient enemies, made 
you paſs over the Pyrenean mountains. The 
victory you gained upon the banks of the 


Rhone, made you paſs the Alps alſo, in which 
you loſt many men, horſes, and elephants; and 


you with eaſe defeated .our-aſtonithed troops, 


whom you ſurpriſed at Tircinum. One victo- 


ry generally follows another, and procures the 


conqueror many allies ; for = * will 


ſide with the ſtrongeſt.” 


Hannibal. But what do. you think of the 


battle of Trebia? 


Scipio. That 3 Veing the ſequel of fo 
many others, coſt you but little Tou there 
made yourſelf maſter of all Italy, The com- 
bats at Thraſimenes and Cannæ, were rather 
ſlaughters than battles; * 8 little * 


for ſuch ſucceſs at firſt. 


Hannibal. I knew not how ret my 
foctans might be, and I was reſolved to try. 


The unforeſeen blows I gave the Romans, 
confounded them. I made uſe. of my.8 


fortune, and my ſucceſs far Rat my 


9 


*. be fo in a greater degree; but pray, hat 


phir _ poem were Ns to 5985 at 
id your allies, the 3 at ſoon 
oF — Von e aa A 6.” the very 

fame thing you now upbraid me with ;. Spain, 
„ Sicily, oQarthage,! and even all! Africa, were 
to you. - Greece, Macedon, the iſlands, 


81 


0 gypt, and Aſia itſelf, fell before you; nor 
» could: ee to ſee the Parthians and Ara- 
bians free: the whole world was too little for 
theſe Romans, who had been employed five 
hundred years in conquering that itte tract of 
ground round their city, belonging to the 
ef I rope Inn ro ered mag. CO AY 9 1 
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> Thengh ar upted. princes fee the fatal. conſequences 
- that attend vice, yet will not the _ or 


: Vail 7 in them 0 mend. 
l. 4 Am W in taſte, tal ü to give you 
a piece of advice, and I have brought 


Cotaline with me, to help perſuade you: vou 


know him well, and did belong to his cabal, 


* don t be afraid of us ve ſhades cannot hurt you. 
Cefar. I could have excuſed this: viſit, your 
200Kpaes are cloudy, your counſels may probably 


_ baſty piece of advice have ydu to give? 32 


— r . 1 _— 


DD ry LL. 


Power. xm FR eb: "Y A nac 
* Car. Why gebe 
„% 
it, ought the more i to be. believ'd. ;.. 188 8 
Cęſar. I am refoly d to follow your example 


y 

ly 

e in n From! ching; I'll aim at abſolute power, as 
85 you did, and after my death, — 
Ir come yy qa Able dan ho ſhall 
1— iu Ke ee Men | 
or  Sylla. Jing g is ba Gadd „we ſhades are. 


ve always ſetious; but to the frm ee willingh 
of renqunced; t IN nd myſelt muth 
Te the better it; Cataline aimed at it, and . 
7 @ bose N e in chis att᷑mpt: 
two examples ought to inſtruct you. 
Cæſar. Indeed they cannot. You beld 8 
commonwealth in cheins, bur were... fool 
enough to degrade yourſelf ; after having laid 
down the ſupreme power, you remained de- 
baſed, obſcure, - uſcleſs, and. caſt down, and 
the once fortunate man was forſaken by for- 
tune: here's one of the examples that I don't 
comprehend. As for the other, Cataline en- 
deavoured to make himſelf abſolute maſter: 
ſo far Tcommend him; but he took wrong 
n—_— ; why ſo much the worſe for him; 
m certain, that I'll never undertake any Aeg 
b t with caution. 
aline. I took exactly the ſame meaſures 
you do, fflattered the youth, ſoftened them in 
pleaſures, engaged them in criminal actions, 


and funk thei over hen and ears in debt ; b 


| who could-i ;oteigue, and {ſpread confuſion and 


"OR 


the: help of women 


diſcond 1 cah you take better meaſures? | 


Syn. Onre 


my elf much 
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underftand me; I tell you we muſt ſerve our 
eduntty . our death, but we muſt = 
r a i ber when * have l. 
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Wo 1 m eee 
not 2 but, pray. 
how came you, who are pitying me, to ff 
ſo ſoon after me? hal wounds are thoſe ? 
Hold, let N eee are. * 
and twenty. | | 
that ed am i the midſt of 1 ſenates 
received them mes intimate friends. : 
How black their treaſon} - Wen 

Cato. I am not at all e e os 
10 the tyrant af yaur friends, as well a 
Bae my and ry once 
Jiged to revenge oppreiſ 
ſuch a-caſe we muſt not only Berißes —_— 


FI _ 3 


but, like Timoleon. 4 brother; or; . 


Brutus, a ſon. 3 i 
Cafar. One of his defendants thin Melt 
fine precepts too well infuſed into him : Bru- 
tus, whom I loved ſo well, who paſſed gor my 

own ſon, was rr 5 
— Happy Brutus! thou haſt Rome, 
and conſecrated W of a 
2 new 


4 
1 4 


2 eas nan, 


WE  - 
oy Y on 


_ — — — —— 
hw — a. — 
S. . : 2 
1 r 


. 


teſiſted you, and even then I ſaw the 
were incenſed againſt Rome. 


eee "oft; = he ay * 1, Na 


life; your debts,. intrigues, and boldneſs: this 
has prejudiced Cato againſt the man, whoſe 


girdle, trailing robe, and effeminate/air,” pro- 


miſed nothing worthy of the antie Romans: 
you never did deceive me, I found: from your 

very! 8 what ou would ones e : 
2 ear. You ei have . me in 
-Cataline's conſpiracy, and deſtroyed me. 
5 Cato. Then you lived like a woman, and 


ſhewed yourſelf a man only againſt your coun- 


try, what means of convicting you did I not 


aſe?: but Rome was then haſtning to her de- 


ſtruckion, and would not know her enemies. 
Ceæſar. I muſt own that your eloquence 


P me, and I was forced to have re- 


courſe to authority; but you muſt confeſs that 
drew myſelf out of ee like: a wile 


7 0 Like acubtle villain; you mean; ; your 
— hs and infinuating Jiſcourle dazzled.the 
viſeſt, and you wer the conſpirators un- 
der the colour of not puſhing the rigour of the 
law too far. I was the only one who in vain 


5 Cyr: Confeſs _ TOR at 


to ee and to pardon; | 
ue of Cato ſpared by Cæſar, that Tear d, 


the title of king. MSL 8 y 


Utica to Fallin into my FR: nad did — 


how to appear before" me: but bo 


Cato." Twas the ardon Ae * es 


"twas far better to die than to ſee ou. 

Cæaſar. 1 would have uſed yo grncrouly, | 
as I did my ſon; was it not better to 200 and 
aſſiſt the commonwealth? * 9 75, 

Cato. When liberty Was Sone, the com- 
monwealth was no more. 

_ Czar,” But WEE IS. be enraged againſt 
yourſelf ? L 
Cato. My own. bands, ſpite of the tyrant's 
power, ſet me free, and 7 4 1ſdarned 4 life which. 


I bad power to er; but as for you, _— 


friends were obliged to tear 90 bg nen as 

they would a monſter. 

__ Ceſar, If after my viftory|! to * was 

ſhameful, why did you ſend your fon to = 

was you willing he ſhould degenerate? + 
Cate. In ſuch a caſe of life and death n 


one follows the dictates of his heart. Cato 


was obliged to die; his ſon, who: bad not 


reached his father's honours, might live, and 


by reaſon of his youth; hope to ſee better days, 
and far more happy times. Alas! what pangs 


did T not ſuffer, when 1 e I, 


tyrant? 
Ceſar. But ly 


2 tyrant? 1 never took - 


Cato. I always look upon the rials; not 
the name e of a thing x beſides, how many ſtra - 


e +. tagems 


„ 44 00 


and the people to your 2 Did not 
thony at a feaſt, in a pret 


the true father of my country, whi 


more barbarous than the Gauls who took 
Rome. Ha ppy y thoſe who never ſaw the d 
df deflation ! 


| MES 
tagerns did you uſe to aceuſtom the ſenats | 


ret ded jeſt, put adi- | 
| x your head ? but this jeſt lack d too - 
— ere ee oor para wi 
e ; you perceiv d it, and gave 
bonour to Jupiter, . which yon did * dare to 
accept :..but it.was this ag laſt that made the 


5 8 pirators reſolve to give the blow. 


Caſar. Your, informations here, 1 ſee, on 2 


good; but you do me injuſtice :- my governy 


ſelf Bke 
might 
be read in the grief of the people after. my 
death; a time, you know, hen flattery is 


4 


t was moderate, and I behaved m my 


out of ſeaſon... When my bloody robes were 


preſented. them, they were willing to revenge 


me: what tears were ſhed ! what 2 uſed 


at my funeral in the field of Mars! can 
you anſwer to this? 


Cato, That the people are always credit | 
bund, inconſtant, enemies to their own true 


"Intereſt. What have not the people gs 
by favouring the tyrant's ſucceſſors, and per- 
ſecuting their deliverers. How much 2 


blood of the beſt citizens has been ſhed, 
many of them proſcribed ? the Triumyici were 


but tell me, tyrant, why did 
you tear the entrails of your. mother Rome ? 
What are you the better for having enſlaved 


mY om 7 — 255 am e a far 
i 8 7 a OE 


— 


empire, 


Marcellus did. Or was it a pas and 


ET 


Pre you body's intereſt that W | 


tyrant, and their fear at once. 
end of all thoſe, who, wanting to be Fear'd, 


2458 4 


as Fabius, irie, Scipio, 1 


— ou aim d at ? you never could ex- 

it in any : every day of your 
— 5 a5 on that in which 
2 many good citizens made themſelves im- 
mortal by ſacrificing you. Whenever ye « ſaw 
a true Raman, you might have trembſed. Is 
e e eee . r 
price of ſo many crimes ? but what do 
119 47] jou had e auch . bs | 


the fru ties 
as yours would have been to wagon} Jer 


2 Cow 1 "your 


you were happ 
Cæſar. I el 1 was not, but my my bappt 

neſs was diſturbed by ſuch as you. 

| Caro; Rather ſay, d 1 n 

lov'd your country, it would have loy'd yoy. 


He whom his copuntry-loves, bar no need of 
guards, every body watches about him; the 


only megns of ſafety is to de goo 3 
choſe to reign, and to be'fear'd; you 
did fo, and men deliver'd themſelves from the 


This is the 


make it the people's intereſt to prevent theth. 
—_— Bye this power, whic 1 call wy | 
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1 jo 5 a was. & making. him C ch, 
and that I could not bear TOTS. - 
Cato. You ſbould have quelbd "ha pad 
but not have aim d at his tyranny: if Rome 
did want a maſter, twas better to let another 
be guilty of the crime, than to commit it 
youre: % * a traveller 1 falling into _ 
ands.0 waymen, muſt you haſten to rob 
him firſt ii. but the too great authority of Pom- 
pey was a colour for you. Do we not know + 
What you ſaid as yon were going into Spain, 
avhen you paſs d thro! a little town where ſe- 
veral citizens were making intereſt; to be 
n magiſtrate? Have we forgotten. the 
'Greek . you uſed ſo other to repeat? but 
after all, when. you became ſenſible of the 
miſery and infamy of eyrannie: e ON 
dich you not lay it down? 
Ceſar. How muſt that be 1 the aſcent 
o it 185 gero craggy, but there is no 
out of its nn ineritably fall into the pre 
ipice. n 72 br | 
no. tretehed man! why did 50 re 
-atir then? why:overturn, every thing > | 
lit; no blood was ſpared, not even your owD» 
Which was ſhed, but wait: you arp fu - 
ling for ſome ridiculous excuſe... . 
eber. And you dont l apa. alk 
Jou how tis we muſt lay down our: power. : 
Cato. Go aſk Sy lla; bis example will make 
Jon bluſh. — Liear bee of 


5 Brutus 


The — theſe 2 hehe, 


which time I ſavd Rome, 
an enemy to the commeawealth. without de- 
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"the auſtere ſeverity" of wer virtte, wieh te | 
— the uber , W ee „„ 


Cate. Have expect you, W ks 


long while, but you are come as: late 
as as poſlibly you could. - ATE ON ar 


. ., Gicere, I am ——_ A ane Sk, 
and have been the victim of the common 


wealth; for ſince Cataline's conſpiracy, at 


clarigg himſelf mine. 2 1 
N * — And yet 1 have been inf that by 
your ſubmiſſion you found: favour with Ceſar ; 
that you beſtow d your greateſt praiſes on him; 
was intimately acquainted with his baſe fa- 


vourites, and by your letters perſuaded people 


to have recourſe to his clemency, that 


might live peaceably in the midſt of Rome, 
tho enſlaved. This en we; you. made of | 


your eloquence. A's F 


Cicero. I own 1 har, 
the pardon of Marcellus and Ligarius. 
Wm Would it not have been much Petter 


to have held, * than to uſe nw 


2 


akin J = e 


wa T 
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nobody could be 


9 Car to obrain 
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1 1 TIN ; 
Uloquenes in flattering a tyrant. O Cicero 
Fhave done more than you could de; Theta 
wy pres, and died. _ | 
dia You never ſaw-perhay l 
vation rae y made in my Offices, That er man 
is to keep up to bis own character. There are 
men by nature fierce and untractable, who 
2 maintain this guſtets virtue t ill death: 
they muſt not beer the Gght of a tyrant, and 
have no relief hut death. On the other hand, | 
there is a ſofter and more ſociable virtue prac- 
rifed. by moderate people who love the com- 
monwealth better than their own. glory: ſuch 
ought to live, and be complaiſant to a tyrant 
for the public good they owe themſelves to 
their fellow citizens; and it is not lawful for 
mem to kilt themſelves, leſt their country 
alſo fink into ruin for want of them. 
©. Caro: This laſt duty you have fulfilled, and 
Rome is reduc” oblt iged to you, if we 
way jeg. of your fore 0 her, by your fear 
of death: but thoſe Who ear lk fo clo» 
quently, ſhould take care never to contradict 
emden With what face could Cicero, 
who extolFd Cæfar to the very heavens, and 
begg d the Gods not to envy mankind ſo great 
© blefling, call the murderers of this Cefar 
che deliverers of their country ? "How baſe, 
how infamous is ſuch a contradiction! can we 
truſt the honour of- * man. ho thus n 
with the times ? 7 
Cicero. We d tut ourſelres to the neceſ- 
fities of the commonyealth : this ſhift" _ 
TY m 


. 


terwards believe 8 ave 
Rome, if he conquered, Cæfür? How, ay 


1 » 1 n wo * „ 1 n ene 


S ravins?.. 


ng 
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able to. foreſee events: thoſe 29,00 08 
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2 DATE e 
Pompey exho ti QUT 1 
liver tHemſelves 3 * mf Did Did not you af- 

t P would 


« you, will he believe honeſt men when 


I ſþall be a conqueror, ſeeing. that he. will 


© hearken to none of us, nom that he ſtands 
e In ſhort, did you 


 Cicera. diet I FED” 488% "Can; any 


thing be more vehement than my oratians 


againſt him, like thoſe of Demoſthenes g 


Phili 1 
Cow: n but De 
knew better than you how to die, neither his 


life nor death were in the power 4 


Was you not aſhamed to fly, e wi 

out knowing where you were going, .an 

be lain by Pompilius ?. Twas far 

rious for me to flay myſelf in Utica. . 
Cicero. And I prefer my having db 


of the commonwealth to the day of my « — 8 | 


and having aſſiſted it by my moderate conn- 
ſels, pert waging an imprudent war, wn L 
you d * a deſperate blow. 
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| 0 f 13 nes Rs were ee than 


my African rar; for Octavius, .young as he 


g ng; has mock d this Cicero the light of Rome; 
he made uſe of you to ſettle his authority, and 
then deliver 52 to Anthony. But no yo 


talk of wat, did you ever know how to carry 
one on? I have not yet forgot your conqueſt of 
Pindemiſſus, a little town in Silicia : a flock 
of ſheep, grazing in a field, might have been 


as eaſily taken; and yet you wanted a triumph 


for this. fine . The ſupplications 


order'd by the ſenate were not ſufficient. of | 
ſuch an exploit. Do you remember what 1 


anſwered you, when you made ſuch preſſing 
inſtances to me about ĩt? you ought, ſaid I, to 
be more pleaſed with the thanks of the ſenate, 
which 0 your conduct you deſerved, than with 


a triumph, which more denotes the bleſſings of 


the Gods upon an enterprize, than the virtue 
of him that triumphs. Thus we endeavour to 
amuſe men who are vain and incapable of do- 
ing themſelves juſtice. © © 
Cicero. I acknowledge that I was f 


aver fond of praiſe ; but is this fo wondrous ? 
Did 1 not by my confulſhip, by my love for 


ul 5 ago 2 te and % m d as wells as . 


by ag d. writing Pen virtue. : 
2-4] T4 would have been far Eater to 58 
practiſed it in time of need, than to have writ. 


upon it it; but own it freely, Wo were 2 poor 
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dern; and after having-written! the bitery vf 


their precepts in dialogues, where one 
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telked alone almoſt all the while, ven e 


ever drew any concluſion, Vou were a ſtran- 
ger to philoſophy; and thought of nothing but 
adorning your mind with its beauties: in ſhor 
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h e e ve are in very ill 


humour; I fancy that you regtet liſe. As for 
my part, I am contented! with: the loſs of * 


without having made ſo great a piece of work 
of it. Indeed, you take too much upon you,” 
for an action which many ſlaves have be hag © 
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endowed by nature with excellent | _ gives: 
| himſelf up to bis pride and paſſions;" they are 
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_ to me, and enemies to Macedön; I aid 

| enflave my own country, as you did: n 

the other hand; I ga immortal Honour to the 
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Cuſar. You conquered effen and 

ecame as cffeminate a they Ag \You.de-. 
| —.— the Perſians ee mes the riches. 
Perſtans ſubdued torrupting you. 

Have you — io tha don far . 

#1 N eee confeſs extant fault 

but dare you u 5 upbraid — with mandy fi L 

1 we not know how infamouly you Hved in Bi- 

b | Minis, how corrupted at Aloe. where. you 
ininefully caballed for every honour you ob- 
mined? Hud you lived without being diſhoneſt, 

you would have been but a private citizen i hut 
then you would have been fil alive. 
Car. The poiſon given at Babylon has 

kadthe ame ee en pon Mr ſwordat Rome 
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free again; you would have finiſhed. your 
peaceably as he did: but 1 ſee vou do 99 
Bebe me, III o and expect you at the Jjudg- 

ment-ſeet, Where Jen mut ey 1 N oe | 
bee Judges. ape 


| "DIALOGUE Xt, 
| ob * PohrEx and 'Casan.. a3 are 4 


r more fatal 10'a. free att, | Mite 
corruption of their women, and: the e 
97 thoſe who aim at Hrannic ooo”. 


7 Ruin myſelf by my expences, .; in 

nyo: 1 order to pleaſe the Romans, and I 
can ſcarce compaſs it. At five and twenty 
years of age I had triumphed. I oyercame 
Se and Mithridates. 1 am, alwa Rind 
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ſhews which I give? Could Marius, Cinna, 
Fimbria, bylla, jo the reſt * e take better 


meaſures? 


Cæſar. By chis you II n never hit your aim; 
Cataline underſtood oe imp n bertar; 


than any of theſe.” 


2 —. Se * — 1 ſeriouſly? . 
Cæſar. Never more, TN aſſure ou. 


Pompey. And 'what is this mighty ſecret, E 


2 now, for appeaſing envy, diſpelling ſuſpi- 


cions, and charming the Patricians and Nie- | 


beians Pi 

Cæſar. Would you know? do a8 Ido, I ad- 

viſe you nothing but what I practiſe my ſelf. 
Pompey. Vou would have me flatter the peo- 


ple by an appearance of juſtice and liberty, 


N to be azealous tribune, a very Gtacchus. 
Cæſar. This is ſomething, 4 not all; chere 
is a more ſure way left. 

Pompey. Is it magic, invocations of 1 ge- 
nü, or knowledge of the ſtar!? 

Cæſar. Old women's tales, all theſe you name. 

| Pompey. You have then ſome commerce with 
the Gods, as Numa, Scipio, and others had. 

Cæſar. All theſe are worn-out artifices. 

| Pompey. Pray now l , and keep me no 
longer i in doubt. 

Cæſar. Tbeſe are ne” two c el 
points of my doctrine; debauch all the women 
you can, to be let into the greateſt ſecrets of 
their families; and ene ſpend profuſely, 


and run in every body's debt: then it is every _ 
creditor's intereſt to have you . your for- 


tune, 
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tone, that you may be able to pay them. They 
give you their own votes, and leave nothing 
untry d, to get thoſe of their friends. The more 
creditors you have, the ſtronger your party. To 
make myſelf maſter of Rome, I get in every 
| body's debt. The nearer I am to ruin, the 
more. powerful.I grow. Let us but ſpend pro- 
rn ane riches * a N i n in 
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| Cicxno and Avcusrus... A ; 45 
ew we ee. an ungrdteful _, we re work our 
Fi dente ruin. [ 8 | 


3 Av E you, great orator 155 am 
8 3 glad to ſee errut, 
I have not forgotten the N enen vou 


laid upon me. A. 
Cicerd. O! you can 5 them here, 
böt could not in the other world 1. a 


Auguſius. After your death, I found one of 
my grand- children reading your works; he 
was ſurpriſed, and feared that I would chide 
him: but far from it, I took up your 'bpok; 
and ſaid, he was a great man, and a love? of 
his country; you ſee Ecould Ser en . 
even in my life-time. ine VOY 

Cicero. A fine e truly, for my trous 
ble of educating you! when you were young, 
you made uſe of my counſels, my friends, and 
my intereſt. — 


2 
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T7 Auguſus. You gave them mi muc 
for wy, ſake, as to —— ae of An- 
whoſe tyranny, Jou ank. 


105 Id Trug, J Vas not ſo much afrüid of | 


4. nd, as of that powerful and violent man; 


| but 1 Was deceived, you were the more dan- 
rous of the two: however, I made your for- 


tune; what did I not ſay to the ſenate, in your 


behalf, whilſt you were at the ſiege of Modena, 


where the two victorious conſuls Hirtius and 
Panſa periſhed ? by their victories you had the 


command of the army given you. By my Phi- 


lippicks, I prejudiced the commonwealth a- 
gainſt AUtKGE. Inſtead of fighting for thoſs 


who had ſupplied you with arms,” you bafely 


made a league with Anthony, and that worlt 
of men, Lepidus, to enſlave Rome. When 
the horrid triumvirate was formed; each one 


ſtickled a while for his friend; but every man 
made himſelf criminal, that his companion 
might be ſo too. Anthony was e to 


59 5 up his own uncle L. Cæſar to you, 
e might obtain 
yielded to. 
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I could not deny that man any 


_ Aug | 
thing, whoſe aſſiſtance I ſtood in need of, to 


N72 myſelf maſter of the whole world; ſuch 
tation makes the fault excuſeable. | 
Gee Such foul ingratitude can never be 
excuſed; had it not been for me, you never 
would have had any ſhare in the public admi- 
niſtration. 1 N N the praiſes I be- 
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ſtowed upon you; you were a falſe ff friend, a 4 
became a cruel tyrant... 5 
8 e By this load of injarit,. 1 59 
you are going to make Philippicks againſt me, 
more v ement than thoſe againſt Anthony. 
Cicero. No, I left my eloquence on the other 
Gde the Styx: but poſterity will know, that 
J made you what you are, and you ſacrificed 
me to gratify the paſſion of Anthony: but 
what vexes me the more, is, that you have 
not only render d yourſelf odious, but me con- 
temptible. They will ſay that 1 have been 
bubbled. by a young man, who made uſe of me 
as a tool for attaining his own ambitious ends. 
Serve an ungrateſul man, and you will reap 
nothing but ſhame, grief, and confuſion. 8 
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1 Fable and Infor will; prevail more "with the cre- 
Aulus vulgar, play truth and virtue. 
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Mercury. 1 Muſt make haſte back to Olym pus, 
and I am ſorry for it, for I want 

ſadly to know how you ended your life at laft. 
Sertorius. I'll tell you in two words: nei- 
ther the old woman, nor the prentice, could 
conquer me; but the traitor Perpenna flew 
Had it not been for him, I Og have 


giren my enemies work — otry aro 
= | Ner- 
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rf THE D AD. 4 
* Mertwry.” Who do you call the old Wotan 


and the prentice? 

Sertorius. Metellus had” Pom pey; 3 the "yy 
mer was grown heavy, Joubtfal. and in ſhort, 
worn out with age; by his ſlowneſs he would 


lofe the moſt critical opportunities. On the 
other hand, Pompey was without experience, 
at the head of ſome barbarians, whom we had 


got together: I ſported with both theſe * 


tains and their legions, pede 
" Mercury. I don't wonder at that, they Wy" 
you was a magician, and had a hind, that 
came to your camp, to * you notice ok, "all 
the enemy's deſigns, | an 


of all the allvanta-, 
ges you could take. erate 
Sertorius. Whilſt I of make uf of my 


hind, I never diſcover'd the ſecret; but now 5 
J may venture to tell the whole truth ont 


1 


rcury. Well; and 70 now. Was there 


any inchantment in it? 
Sertorius. None at all; a it was of . 


greater ſervice to me than my money, my for- 


ces, or the defeated remains of Marius's party 


againſt Sylla, whom I pick d up in the moun- 


tains of Spain and Luſitania: a ſeaſonable il- 


lufion- will have a great. Feng over a credulous 
people. 


Mercury. But was not tlie illuſion 4 very | 


groſs one? 


Serlorius. It was, but not fo groſs as the 
people for whom it was prepared. 
Mercury. And did theſe barharians believe 


all . you — of your hind? 
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„ WWE, All, : and, as. much + more, if I 
| would have told it em. Had I by my ſpics,.. 
or ovt-ſcouts, diſcover d the-enemy's march; 
etwas the hind that bad whiſper'd. it to me. 
Had I been beaten, the hind told me that the 
Gods would ſoon raiſe my ſinking party. The 
hind ordered that the inhabitants of the eoun- 

try ſhould ſend me in all their forces, left they 
ſhould be deſtroy d by ent and famine. 1 
my hind been loſt ſome, days, and. privately. 
found again, I would hide her, and make ſome 
preſage foretel the return of my hind, then. 
being her into the camp, where, to be ſure, 
ſhe brought ſome news from you Olympians. 
In ſhort the hind was the only ane who could. 
repair our misfortunes. 

Mercury. That creature "Greed you better 
than you did us, for ſuch. impoſtures leſſen. 
the credit of, and prejudice our myſteries; to 
be free with you, you were an impious.wretch. 
Sertorius. Not more impious than Numa 


wich his nymph Egeria; than Lycurgus and 


Solon with their ſecret commerce with the 
Gods; than Socrates with his familiar ſpirit: 
and i in ſhort, than Scipio with his myſterious 
way. of going to the capitol, to conſult Jupi- 
ter, who inſpir d his T enterprizes againſt 
Carthage. All Nie were ee, as well 
as myſelf. 

Mercury, But they. were b only for 3 
ſake of eſtabliſhing good laws, or AGING, 
their country victorious, | 

Ser der ius. And 1 Te, the fake of defending 

3 myſelf 


OF HE DEAD. 183, 
myſalſ againſt the tyrant oe had op- 
preſs d Rome, and ſent citizens, diſguis'd lik » 
ares to ſlay . | 5 
Merrury. And ſo vou reckon the whole com- 
— as Sylla s partys for. you were 
the only Roman who oppoſed it: however, 
you deceived; theſe n een with. reli | 
gious myſteries. 0 

Sertorius. e I did; "hos when v we _—_ | 
to do with: fools, we muſt amuſe em with 
fallics, if we would gain our ends, Tell 
em ſolid truths, they Il not believe you: Make 
uſe of fables, flatter em, amuſe em, and the 
whole . e "ae; inal ml, W 19 
ter Nen ee 


The charafter of @ n man 8 N 

its own ſake; and tho be is not wicked: 

- enouph to make uſe e 8 8 e ow” 
e 60 eee, em. ? 4 


Menas. -GHALL kae ago 1 
. As how quickly. 
* ails thee 8 look thus like a Sybil i in is 
cave, when ſhe i is. inſpir d a and foams? 
Menas. Tis with joy. O happy opportu-- 
nity | was the buſineſs mine, it ſhould already. 
have been ended; but, in a W thall I 40 
it, * or no? 


ins , „ TB L 3 . le 
la: DO you bee een and Octavius 
at that table in your ſhip,” WhO think of bo 
thing but regaling themſelves? 2 | 
_ "Pompey. See em! ay, doſt think” me blind?- 
Menus. I hope you are not deaf ee a 
fine ſtroke might be ſtruck there. 
Pompey. Ha] wou'd you have FRAG being | 
"em ? violate the faith given my enemies? the 
ſon of the great Pompey, turn N Me- 
nas, thou doſt not knoẽw-wm̃me . 
Menas. Vou don't t-comprehend: me; you! 
need not do it; my hand is ſufficient for the. 
blow, do you be a great man ſtill, and keep 
your word, Menas has promiſed nothing. 
Pompey. But you would have me, in whom 
they confided, ſuffer 7 to do it, tho ac- 
quainted with it. Ah! Menas, Menas, why 
did you tell me of it? you ought to have 
1 it en Swing me any pagers before-. 
nd. N ; 
Q Mense . Why: you ſ ſhall know mothing.: of it 
now: Tl cut the cables of the anchors, and 
we'll. put out. to ſea; the two tyrants of 
Rome are in your power. Let not a fooliſh 
ſeruple hinder you from revenging your fa- ” 


. __ ther's ghoſt upon the heirs of Cæfar, and ſet- 


ting Rome free. Pompey may ſtill keep his 
word, be generous, and cover'd with glory; 
Menas alone ſhall commit the crime, and the 
virtuous Pompey reap the benefit of. it. 


- Pompey.” 
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f | Pompey: can't bes acquainted 
with the comm; and permit it without-being- 
equally. 
me of it? of how I 3 the rn 11 er 
was in your power! N SOS + 9 


Menat. If you regret it, r. n you not 
permit it? and if you cannot permit it, why 


ſhou'd you regret it? If the thing in itſelf be 


good, dare boldly do it; if it be evil, why. 
do you'with it done, yet will not ſuffer me to 
do it? You contradict yourſelf; a ſhadow of 


virtue makes you apprehenſive,” and me ſenſi 
ble of the truth of what I have often heard, 
that it muſt be'a great foul- n ares: com- 
mit great crimes. 

Pompey. True Wenns, ha am abies good 


enough to reject a crime, nor wicked enough 


to dare commit it myſelf. 1 am placed be- 
tween virtue and vice. Tis not true honour, 


but a ſhameful fear; that keeps me from it: 1 
cannot authorize a traytor, or glory in the 


treaſon, tho it ſhould make me ra of the 
whole univerſe, © e eee 7:50 ; 
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 CALIGULA,' Nane. = 


The danger 0 deſpotic power in. « nnar who 
2 Fo weak bead piece. 5 ; 


caligula. 1 glad to ſee you; they . | 
to make me jealous of you here, 


by aſſuring me, that in the greatneſs of your 


2 


guilty: Wretch, why did you tell 


4 ja] 
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ackions you excelled me, but Theli e nothing | 


of the matter.. 1 
Nero. A fine eee Indeed 1 1 gend 


with all mankind, and made them ſet things 


they never had ſeen. I deſtroyed my wife, 
my mother, my governor, and my tutor, and 
ſet my country in flames. Theſe are the ac- 
tions N an heroic courage, that ſoars above 
human weakneſs; the vulgar call this cruel- 
I call it an entire Warme of eee 
and greatneſs of foul. --  ' E n 
Caligula. A pretty hectoring blade l dur did 
you like me ſtifle your dying father? did you 
like me careſſing your wife, ſay, Pretty little 
head, that I'll have cut off whenever I pleaſe. 
NMWero. This was nothing; but what I ad- 
vance is ſolid: hold, I had forgot one of the 
fineſt actions of my life, my e . 
ther Britannicus to d eat 
Caligula. This is ſomething I confels : :ctlowbe- 
leſs you did it in imitation of the great foun- 
der of Rome, who, for the public good, ſhed; 
his own brother's blood; but PP were now 
thing but a muſician. 3 ENS. 
Nero. You had higher 


wanted to be a Gd, and n thoſe 


who ſhould doubt it. 

Caligula. Why not? could the lives of men 
be better employed than in being ſacrificed to 
my deity ? they were ſo many victims ſlain on 
my altars. - 

Nero. I never gave into any of theſe viſions, 
but I was the prone, muſician, and the an 


[ —y _—_ 7 «a 


jealous. of the poets, and x 


perfect c 0 medias | 


* s empire; I ener . 


t too. ent +a! 2.5 92 288 


Calgala At leaſt yo you i believed fo. though. 


others, did; not 5. eyery..hody laughed, at Jnr 


verſes anch your voice. . 
 Nera:They did nor laugh at them unpunidh-: 5 
ed; Lacan repented his having. ende roured, 
to. excel me. i eo 5 
Caligula, A fine honour far. a Raman emge- 
ror, to mount thè ſtage like a butfoon, to grow: 
make nds che . 
ublic. ic benin deen * WS + ba pony = | O37 i] B . 
l 7 245 vo . into Greece that 
Fes ras thus for ſtage, and all L, other my | 
preſentations. . wes Bok T9 be 
Caligula. You. mould 3 a. in Greed 
then, to have earned your living like anfactor, 
and left another to poſſeſs the empire f Rome, 
who would have een hindi ig en | 
more maje eſty. ee 2 2 
Nero. Had I _ my g gilt. houſe K Hol was 
larger than the largeſt, cities? Lkaew bow, to, 
be ſumptuous, and magnificent. 17 522 
Caligula. Had this. houſe. . the. 
Romans muſt have went and lived out of 
Rome. The houſe was made proportionable 
to the coloſſus that repreſented PER and not, 
to you who, were no bigger than another man. 
Nero. But I endeavoured to appear great. 
Caligula. Rather gigantie and monſtrous; 
but all theſe line Pens: were deſtroyed by. 
Vindex. 8 
Nero. And yours by Chereas, as you were 
* to the theatre. 


/ 


gd 5 1 At 
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_ * Caligula, To ſpea the truth, both our 
ends were unhappy, and N cab of in 
the flower — you 5 
"Nerds 4 ny there were at tt 


make r in praiſes of us, and wiſh us long 
lives. He who always fancies hi im elf in "dan- 
Ro gore” lives 1 in miſery. „ 1 | 
Caligula. You ſpeak ag if you wells iis 
—_ manner of 7 cou Ou” return upon 
Nov. No; ; 1 never could Modetate myſelf. 
You know as well as I do, how dangerous it 
is for, a weak head to have every thing in its 
power; an unlimited authority makes us grow | 
giddy, and a man, who, in a mean ſtation, 
would have been prudent, runs mad when he 
8 e- himſelf maſter of the whole world. © 
-- Caligula. Tou d be a pretty piece of folly 
— was it attended by no ill conſe- 
quence; but conſpiracies, troubles, remorſes, 
and cares, come crouding in: beſides, the 
comedy is ſhort, and often concludes with a 
tragick cataſtrophe. We muſt now give an 
account to theſe three ſevere old men, who are 
not to be trifled with, but will puniſh thoſe as 
che worſt of villains, who ſet up for Gods on 
earth. I fee Domitian, Commodus, Caracalla, 
and Heliogabalus, laden with chains, com- 
ing this way, whoſe fate will 2 as N 
py as ours. 


DIA 


ſcended to theſe peaceful manſions. 


what is the matter ? 
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uſt lebe cur. Counts 1 Arten than our own. 


Marc] Stand i in af & your 1 


dear father, 1 — 5 thought Ks 3 
ſhould have felt fo lively a grief, having been 
educated in the Stoic opinions, and being de- 


Antonius. Alas, my ſon, whence all 


grief! ? thoſe tears but ml become 4 Stoic 1 


Marcus. I juſt now faw r my fob Come 53 


he has diſhonoured my name, ſo cheriſhed and 


reſpected by the people + an ae woman 
kat had him facrificed by wa ention, 


becauſe her name was in a ofe whom 


he was to put to death. 


Antonin, 1 know ths Be has led an infa- 
mous life; but wherefore did you neglect his 


education? you yourſelf caus d his misfor- 


tunes, and he has more reaſon to complain © of 
your negligence than you of his diſorder. 
Marcus. I was ſo taken up with the affairs 
of the empire, and foreign wars, that 1 had 
ſcarce time to think of my child, yet did 1 
take ſome care of him. 7 had I been a 
Pres _ I ſhould have N him 21 
10 : 


W.. 


1 Bran ASS xd. 


ſelf, and made him honeſt; but T left him 


too mueh power, to leave him aught 
virtue and moderation. n 
Antonin. If you te, Abskble tar: ghee 
would ryin him, you ought never to hay 
made him e emperor both or the ſake of the 


empire, and of your fon, who in a meaner 


Fate might have done much better. 


Mar Cie S. 1 never r forelay his corruption ar | ne : 4 


degeneracy. 1 ; 
. Antonius, You \cught | to have foreſeen it; 


bun e not paternal fondneſs blind you? In 


choſe a 12 for my ſucceſſor, with- 
out > leaſt | reg ard to the intexeſt of my fa- 


Had vo done the fame thing, you 


ou not have been oe grieved 1 now but 
our ſon has diſhonoured you, as much as you 
Nansen me. But confeſs the truth, did you 
never. ſee AT ting unpromifing 3 in that yo! 


_— 
1 
"> 


e . In W faults 3 in bim, but 
Inp ed that he would mend. 


PRES And you refolved 1 to 1 che ex- 


periment,, ho the empire ſuffered by it. Ha 7 
Jou fiocere y loved your country better than 
bare? ee Pg would not have hazarded the 

r the ſake of ee wy 
eren, * your family. 


Marcus. To deal en EN with you, my 


design was always to prefer the empire to 
ſon; but the 1740 I bore him, hindered 4 


from WAH him as narrowly as I ſhould 


have 
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have done: I doubted and flattered myſelf, 
tillan? hopes prevailed over my fears. 

Antonius. How unhappy it is, that the beſt 
of men ſhouid be imperfect, and that without 
deſigning it, they ſhould often: e me 
chief than can be ni 8 

Marcus. He was well each Kills ill 
bodily exerciſe; and ſurrounded by wiſe coun- 
ſellors, in whom I had confided, and who 
were able to moderate his youth: true, he 
was by nature inconſtant, POTTERS: an ad 
dicted to pleaſure. t OF... 

Anionius. Did you know no man in Rome 
more worthy of the empire of the 'world? +: 

Marcus. I knew ſeveral, but thought has 


* he > 14 9 


i might — my on: renting wa *. | 


lified for it 5 
mein. What edi you mean by what 
Were language, when writing to Fauſtina, 
you ſaid, that if Aridus Caſſius was more wor- 
thy of the empire than you, arid your family, 
you muſt ſuffer him to prevail, and let your 
family periſh? Why did not you follow thoſe 
maxims, when the choice of a ſucceſſor was 
in queſtion? Ought you not fot the ſake of 
your cduntry to have preferred the worthieſt ry 
Marcus. I confeſs my fault; but the wife 
you had given me with the empire, and whoſe 
diſorders, in complaiſance to you, I ſuffer'd, 
never permitted me to follow the purity of my 
maxims. When you gave me this wife with 
the empire, you committed two faults, for 
you made me two preſents, of which * 
in- 


+ me: from mak * a „ aal me 
other. I am loth to excuſe myſelf. blam- 
ing you, but yau-Foree: me to it. Were you 
not as blind towards 421770 daughter as It to- 
wards my eee br 18 3 3 
Antonius. upbraid you wi yours, 
I do not 'diſown my fault; 2 I gave you a 
wife without aothority,: who had nothing but 
the name of empreſs: when ſhe behaved her- 
elf ill, you NG and ought to have been 
divorced according to law; at leaſt you ought 
to have been above liſtening to ſuch a woman: 
beſides, he was dead when you left the em- 
ire to your ſon ; you was ſenſible of his vio- 
nce and inconſtancy; he thought of nothing 
but giving public ſhews, ſhooting: arrows, 
piercing wild beaſts, and making. himſelf - As 
Brsge as they are, becoming a gladiator, go- 
ing without clothes, and covering himſelf with 
a lion's ſkin, as Hercules did: in ſhort, no- 
thing but plunging himſelf into the moſt hor- 
rid vices, and indulging his ſuſpicions and 
monſtrous cruelty, O my ſon, go not about 
to excuſe - yourſelf ; twas impoſſible. that ſo 
ſenſeleſs, and ſo wicked a man, ſhould have 
deceived one of your underſtanding, had not 
your fondneſs e over LION ur e 
and virtue. Wes 
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5 the flo 
iream, ſo near this . e grove! ” 
Horace. Take care, or you'll make an eclogue 
— a work unfit for a ſhade. beh 

omer, Heſiod, and Theocritus crown'd wit 


anks of this ver 


laurel? they hear their verſes Lung, but com- 


poſe no more. 

Virgil. With joy 1 hear that yours are re Gill ths | 
delig ht of learned men, though many ages are 
Fu ſince they were written: you was not 


_ "miſtaken = in your Odes you ! ſaid you could 
never 3 die. 


Time indeed bas not eien my 


— but I muſt love you as tenderly as 1 
do, to be free from jealouſy, on your account ; 
you are placed immediately after Homer. 


Virgil. Our muſes ought not to be jealous: of 


one another, they are ſo very different in their 
kinds. Vour great beauty is your variety, your 
odes are ſometimes ſoft and tender, often ra- 
pid and ſublime. Your ſatyrs are plain, ſhort, 
ingenuous, and full of ſalt, Wefind in them a 

true knowledge of mankind, a ſerious philoſo- 


e turn, * as they * 


| and 8 the a of i 1 at Sed? 1 
time divert them. Your art of poetry ſhews, 

chat you had all the extent of acquired know- 
ledge, all the ſtrength of genius neceffary for 
the greateſt works, the epick poem, or the | 
tragick drama. | 

Horate. And can you talk thus, whoin your 

eclogues have made uſe of the natural tender- | 
neſs of Theocritus? Your Georgicks are full 
of the moſt lively deſcriptions, Youenrich and 
beautify all nature; and in ſhort, the order, 
"ſtrength, magnificerice and ſablimity of Ho- 
| "mer, appear in every line of your /Eneids. 
Virgil. But I followed him ſtep by ſtep. 
Horace. Vou did not follow him in your Garth 
book, when you ſing the loves of Dido; this 
| *whole book is an original, nor can it be deni- 
ed, but that Aneas's, deſcent into hell is far 
miore beautiful than the evocation. of fouls f in 
the Odyſſey. © . 

Virgil. My laſt ke are A did not 
think of leaving them ſo imperfect; you know 
'F ordered that they ſhould be burnt. 

Horace. What pity twould have Went this 

was an exceſs of modeſty. But we plainly ſee, 
that the author of the Georgicks could have 
; finiſhed the Æneids as carefully. I don't look 
upon this Taſt correction, ſo much as upon the 
' tow'ring genius, the conduct of the whole 
work, and the ſtrength and boldneſs of the 
"ſtrokes. To deal ingentouſly with you, if any 
thing hinders you from equalling Homer, *tis 
Your being more polite, and more correct; but 
not 


ot 


| ra 


a. magnificent, nice, and polite 12 - Ho- 
mer ſeems often to have forge t thereader , When 
he is deſcribing Nature in her Amplicity in f 

this 1 yield to him. 2 


ſome e ſhould fancy too forced. 


tears from the eyes. 


of TH = 5 305 
t ſo, plain and ſublime as he 3 at once 
he lays Ne open before our eyes,. 


Virgil. I own that ſometimes I have na 
175 mn Nature, to fuit thyſelf to'the taſte of 


Horace. You are gill the dase wi delt Virgl, 


who was ſo back ward in introducing himſelf 
in the court of Auguſtus. T have told you 


freely what I think of your works; be as free 
with me, and ſhew me the faults of mine. D 


you think me incapable of W 


them 

Virgil. There are, I think, ſome verſes in your 
odes that might be omitted, without prejudice 
to the ſubject, and which are ſomething foreign 
to the purpoſe: I am ſenſible that extaſy be- 
comes an ode, but it is not to introduce 10 
fluous things. In ſome ſublime verſes you ſhall 
alſo find words wanting, either to make the 
lines more harmonious, or to expreſs the fim- 

licity of the paſſions never was man more 

appy in his turns, or in his words to expreſs 


his meaning, with more brevity and polite 


neſs ; the words whilſt you uſe them, become 
new, but all is not equally ſmooth, there are 
* o wonder that you ſhould criticize 
their harmony, ſeeing that your own 

= are ſo ſoft and ſmooth, that they force 


0 Virgil. 


the other, and more various than 


com: 
, that you was ſen- 


owever, I have compoſe 


willing pieces. 1 have cenſured faults, and 


given rules for the avoidin them, but I never 
wrote any thing like your heroic poem. 
Virgil. I think, dear Horace, that we Fave 

upon one another a little 


let us have done. 
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Ebroim. 4 | H E greateſt comfort 0 5 in 

my misfottunes, to, And: you . 

| this ſolitude. „ 0 


Leger. And Iam ſo 


* 
Hg 


rry to find you! for it ot 
When.“ tis againſt our will, that we are obliged 
to ſcek a ſolitude, it Will be of no Otrofit tous, 

Ebroim. But why ſhould you as pair of "tn 
converſion? your- counſels. and ex ol may 
mend me; and ſeein that you ate ri- 
table, can you not be eſtoy ſome of f your leiſure 
hours upon me? | 

Leger. I am ſent hither that T may meddle 
with no buſineſs, and I find it work enough to 
correct myſelf. > 

Ebroim. Have you, in entering this e 
renounced all charity? 

Leger. By no means, I'll pray for you. 

Ebroim. So, I ſee you abandon me as a man 


unworthy of your inſtructions, but you wrong 
O me. 


16 A D 1 4 6 6 Fo Y 8.1 x 


me: I ownl came hither againſt my will, . 
but am now contented to lead this folitary life. 
This deſart is che moſt 1 80 ever faw: 
do you n act nig t theſe rivülets, falling from 
the mountains; 3 theſe craggy n partly 
covered with moſs ; theſe trees, which appear 
as ancient as their baſis, old earth itſelf? Na- 
ture has ſomething frightful”and* ſavage here, 
but at the ſame time melancholy and pleaſing. - 
Leger. Theambitious mind, which is ſtill in 
love SN! "the'vahitics af the world, has but 
little ee for theſe things: the ſoul muſt be 
n an, Innocent and peaceful ſtate, before it can 
e ſen e of theſe rural beauties. 
| E. But I was weary of the world, and 
its toils, when I was ſent hither. 

Leger, And yet you was {ent hither by force. 

e I thould not have had the courage 
to leaye the world, but yet was out of conceit 
with it, Hg 

Leger. As | out af! conceit as you were, you 
would return to it with; joy, and want only to 
find the means of doing it; I know vou well, 
then prithee don't diffecable, but deal i ingenu 
ouſly with me. 

 Ebroim. And hoot we, holy Sette be again 
at the helm of affairs, we ſhould, do an infi- 
nite deal of good. We would ſtand by one 
another to protect the virtuous, and we might 
27 bear down all that ſhould oppoſe us. 

* Leger. You may truſt yourſelf; as far as you 
pleaſe, upon the knowled age of your paſt expẽ- 
rience, and | Bate yOu W as for me, 


. s ho 
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who have been here longer than you, I have 
had more, leiſure to ſtudy m yielf; and to miſ- 


truſt both myſelf and the whole world; t iN 
ungrateful world, which has once deceived n 


but never ſhall deceive, me more. Ichave 44h 


deavoured to do it good, and in return it has 
done me a great deal of miſchief. 11 haye tried 
to affiſt a queen, whoſe intentions were good, 
and. ſhe has been diſgraced, and, forced to-re+ 
tire. By endeavouring to impriſon me, they 


have ſet me Heer, I am happy now, for I have 
nothing to do but to die peaceably in this deſart. 


Ebrum.” But remember that if we are recon- 


ciled one to another, we May. fgain be abſalu 

maſters. te n e dtiesd 
Leger. Of "hae? | the ſeas and. Lise no, J 

bave been ſhipwreck d, once, and vill never 
embark more... Do Ale de and ſeek your for- 
tune, torment yourſelf, be unhappy in this 

life, and be cut off i 15 the flower gf ybur 

41 


youth; to be talk d. of, and to trouble this 


—_ be damn d in the next: you deſerve it. 


ſince you know not when you are well. 


Ebroim. But is it true, ban em bien - quite | 


exting wiſhed | In your; heart? Bichon ob 
| 1 Will you believe me, if 1 tell yaw ſo, 


1 3 [really don: thnom Ebene Aagld, | 
Wale Add: EN * 


or 1 
Lager. N V ell; 1 . nat tell you fo then. and 
I ſee Fr in vain to ſpeak to you; neither the 


toils of * oſpetity, nor the rigours of, adverſe 
fortune, 


rag make 


turn to Foun at the helm of affairs again, 
the 3 and yourſelf 5 | 
DIA 


O 4 


ave been able to mend you; g. rey 


| Prinee | A AS! Kah la fn; Babe erty : 
1 A Tee you ſo ſogn again; I was in 
| Hopes e your reign would be long and happy. 
What ie i that has haſtened your death ? have 
you been guilty of the ſame fault thatT was, and 
| ruined voor health, by the et 
went in the war againſt France? d 
' Richard. No, father, no, Lal ways e enjoyed m 
health, other misfortunes ee me to my 
. A +44 : 
Prince. Has Swe trüber imbrued n band 
in your blood? If fo, England that has not yet 
forgot me, will revenge your death; | 
Richard. Alas! my father, all England has 
jobs together to diſhonour, degrade, and de- 
R ſtroy me. q "a £15 0 : 
Prince. Heavens! Who would have believes 5 
* whom can you henceforth truſt? but did you 
do nothing to deſerve their hatred ? un the 
truth to your father? - 

_- Richard. My father! they denied! it; and 6 
1 was the ſon of a canon of Bourdeauxx. 
Prince. This is what no body can anfwer for; 
| hw r your mother's conduct 8 never | 
inſpire” ſuch: a thought: s It 
that made them ſay 6 1 
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that I. could not preſerve my authority over the 
people, nor exerciſe juſtice, nor wage war. 

5 Frinbe. And is this true? Oh I my ſon 1 * 
had been far better for you to have led a monk's 
life at Weſtminſter, than to bave been ee 
ſo contem ptibly- on the throne! 

1. My intentions were good, 1 hg 
oy gobd examples, and have oſten acted 
with à great « eal of vigour: as for inſtance, I 
had my uncle, the duke of Glouceſter, taken 
up and executed, for rallyin the malecontents, 
with a geſign nene en 9 1 ue 
vented him. 1 Nn 

Prince. This was a bold —— a pro» 
bably a neceſſary one; for I knew my brother 
to be crafty, diſſembling, enterpriſing, an ene - 
* to lawful power, and a fit man for-rallying | 
ngerous cabal. But had not you, my ſon, | 
given. them a handle againſt you? was the 

low well weighed n en 
vol droop after it? 7 1 160145 
__ Reechard: The duke bf Glonceſich crabs me” 
of being too zealous for the French, the ſworn 
enemies of our nation. My marriage with the 
daughter of Charles VI. of France e 
the heatts of the Engliſh from me. 

Prince.” And did you make yourſelf pen 
ed by your ſubjects, for an alliance with their 
inveterate enemies? what did they give you 
for this marriage ? did you join Poictou and 
Touraine to Guienne, and thus unite our do- 
minions i in 8 rance, as ge as — oo 


20 A 10 0 C 0 E 80 
w bare a foreign ally, Deze take my parz 
| peak the. factious Engliſh; + - +»; nen TE; 
Prince. (Unhappy: Ce 'Y F of the 
70511 family l yo courted the aſſiſtance of 
thoſe enemies whoſe. intereſt: it was to leſſen 
your power; you endeavoured // to. eſtabliſh 
yourſelf on the throne, by taking meaſures con- 
trary to the intereſt of your nation. Not ſatif, 
fy'd with the love of your ſubjects, you wanted 
to be feared by them, by making alliances with 
their enemies to 1 them, Alas] what 
are become of thoſe - happy days, when, I put 
the king of France to flight in the plains of 
Crefly, fatped-withthe gore of 30000 French, 
and where I took another king of that nation, 
at the very gates of Poictiers ? How are thoſe 
times changed ! well might they take you for 
a acanon's ſon ; but who dethron'd- dend dat 5 
"Richard. The earl of Derby. | 
Prince. By what means? did GS gather, a> | 
army together? did he overthrow you in battle? 
_ Richard; No, a quarrel with the general bad 


forc d him to fly into France, there the arch. 


| biſhop of Canterbury went privately to him, 
and invited him to enter into a conſpiracy; he 
paſſed through Britany, arrived in London, 
whilſt L was abſent, and found the people ready 
to revolt: the greateſt part of the rebels took 
up arms, their number amounted to 60000, 1 
was forſaken by every body, and forced to fly 
to a caſtle, where the earl came to me, and was 
0 impudent enough to enter it e a 
y_— OY have killed him there. | 


5 


* 


— R £ 


5 Richer. Des Spe; che — 


_ AO WW 2 n 


in ariris would have fcrificed mme 


Prince. And had it not been derer better 0 
| die like a valiant man! n 


2 


| Richard. 'Bclidles' Uh Fol m. omen gm 


'P rince. What bs BY 1 8 
. Ricktrd; My bireb, that ever ufed w e 


any body, went immediately and fawn'd 


carl; I was ſenſible of the meaning of . = 
even 1 told the el my ythoughts of the matter. 
Prince. ee folly! and thus a bitch 


decided thy authority; life, and honour, and 


even the fate of all England: but an 125 * 
do then? © 18 
' Richard. 1 begg d the eatl to protes m 
the fury of the incenſed people. % 
Prince. To compleat your infamy, a 
was wanting but your begging,your life of the . 
uſurper : : however, did he give it you? 
Rithard. Yes, at firſt, and ſhut me up in 8 
Tower, where 'I might have liv'd* eee 
enough, had not my friends done me more 
miſchicf than my enemies; they endeavoured 
to rally again, in order to deliver me out of 
riſon, and to dethrone the uſurper; who tho 
be had always been unwilling to be ll 
ty death, was now forc'd to get rid of me. 
Prince. Here is acompleat misfortune; my ſon 


Was weak and inconſiſtant, his want of virtue 


him me. he enters into an alli. 


9 * 
Be: ; 45 r 


e cannot 12 che ee ſtorm, but as 
ſoon as he i is attack d is diſcourag d: he loſes 
the opportunity of deſtroyiog the üſurper, but, 

ike a coward, begs his life, yet does not obtain 
it. O beavensl how de rt mock the glory 
of princes, and the proſperity o! of ſtates 1 Is this 
the grandſon of Edwar who overcame Philip, 
and ravaged his kingd@ms.?. Is this the ſon of 
mp apo * ee made at yon 850 
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increaſe them. 


* . 
: „ n 


G. NOW. eee If 4 uſhec 
I and we no longer have any in- 
teteſt . the living, let us reaſon a little 
calmly : ,wherefore was I aflafſinated by your 
orders? muſt a dauphin be guilty of ſo henious 
a aa to his own. blood, to bis couſin, 
who—— | 
Charles. Who wou'd have turned every hike 
topſy turvy, and had almoſt ruined France. 
You. wanted to govern me as you had govern d 
the two dauphins, my brothers, before me. 
Burgundy. But to have me e etwas 


1 infamous. 
N chi. 


898 1 
2 


* 
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the ſafeſt way 


de 'T H b A b. 
A. T0 aſſaſſinate was the ſafeſt way. 
N And that in a place to which you 
wa drawn me by the moſt ſolemn promiſes." T 


enter d the barrier with Noailles, (metkhinks 1 
ſtill am there) when that traitor ' Tomighty ds 

Chastel inhumanly murdet'd us both. 
_ _ Charles, You maydeclaim as long as ouplesse | 
couſin, but. 'T ſtill ſtand to my firſt maxim; 


when we hz ave to do with Tae as violent and 


as reſtleſs as yourſelf, | ro aſlaffinate is the ſafeſt 


wa Sat x 
5 Be dy, The ſafeſt! vou don't think of 
what you. 1a 6. 5 e wi 7 1 oy 


Charles. © do think of ir, and ſay a 


od 
7 L 4 * . 2 
i 2, £44 * . 
* N 1 . 
. ** > 


Burgwrdy. Ves to fäl into allchoße müfott 


into which you plunged yourſelf by my death. 


You did yourſelf more miſchief by having me 
1 than I could have done 7 had I 
ied, OFT | 
"Chartes. 1 can't tell tat; ad you 11. 
muſt have periſh'd with France. © © 


| Burgundy. Was it my intereſt toruin Fratice? 
I woo? have govern'd, not deſtroy d it; and jt 


had been much better for you to have ſufferd 
ſome things from my jealouſy and ambition. 
After all, Jen one of your blood. pretty neat- 


l related to the crown, and therefore "twas 
my intereſt to maintain its grandeur. I never 
ſhould have enter d into a league againſt France 
with the Engliſh, its greateſt enemies: hüt 
| ae fon, 


your treachery, and my death, forcec 
* loyal as he * to an abſolute 1 1eceſtity bf 
5 
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perience will teach you. My death deliver d 
you from one enemy, but raiſed you many 
more formidable, and France was reduced to 
a condition far more deplorable than before. 
Vour towns were plunder d, your provinces 
burnt, and your fields ravaged ;. hor could you 
be delivered from this load of woes into which 
my horrid murder had plung'd you, but by 
miracles: then come and tell me again, with 
ſuch a, poſitive air, that to aſſaſſinate is the 
ee, IE Rn 


" 


- | Charles. I muſt confeſs that your arguments 
confound me ; you are grown very ſubtile and 
politick fince your coming hither, but I muſt 
1 recourſe to fact: if to aſſaſſinate been't 
ſafe, why had you my uncle, the duke of Or- 
leans, murder d? you was not ſo great a phi- 
loſopher then, I ſuppoſe, but thought as I do. 
+. Burgundy. Indeed I did; but however, by the 
ſucceſs of that you may ſee tis not ſafe; ha Ilet 
the duke of Orleans live, you never wou'd hade 
. meditated my death: but he who begins upon 
ſuch things, ought to foreſee where they will 
.end;. from the very hour he undertakes any 
thing. againſt the life of another, his own is 
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Cbarles. Well, couſin, Iſee we are both inch 
woody J was not indeed aſſaſſinated in my 
turn, but involved myſelf" 3 in Gong a e 
ties by your” . 
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Lewis IX. and Canna Brss Akio. ; 


4 bee, uf ir to beat the dis IE 


and yet much fitter than a ee _ Wo ms vas 
enemy on Juſtice s yr age. Wl 


0 Ardinal, a good noma to 4 


to ſee me. The adjuſting of ceremonials will 


cauſe no breach between us now, the ſhades 


are all here incognito without diſtinction. 
- " Beſſarion. 1 have not yet forgot the injaſtice 
you did me, when at the very ant a ; 
ſpeech, you took me by the beard. 
Lewis.” That Grecian beard ſurpriſed: me; ; be- 
fidew; I was willing to cut the ſpeech ſhort, 
which otherwiſe would: have deen _ 8 and 
"tedious. 4h. +2 


* Beſfrion Why fo? it was a 3 one, 1055 | 
— you, and compoſed upon the model of 


Iſocrates, Lycias, Hyperides, and Pericles. 
Lewis. Tho 

ed with; but you had been and paid a viſit to 

1 duke of my r before you 


Came 


A Tl receive you with more civility to- 
475 than when you came in the Pope's name 


e aregentlemen Iam not acquaint- 


Pe 
= 
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we 


-Grecians were fools, if they did not know 


awe tome: 3 on hd deter br — 5 
more in ſtudying the cuſtoms of abe 


you behaved —— like a pedant, who 
nothing at all of the world. 


Be "Poſer ion. And yet I had fullyſtudied the laws 


of Draco, Solon, and Lycurgus, with thoſe of 


Plato's .republick : all the femains of the an- 


tient orators who have -gavern'd any people; 


and in ſhort, the beſt commentators and ſchool- 
man who-have ee of be dee * 

ar It 0 4 ne} theſe, a. I 3 
Hah a cardinal, ſent by the pope, to reſtore the 


. duke of Burgundy to my favour, ought not do 
Barr viſited him, before he cams to ſee me. 
Be ſorion. Ithought Imight have follow d the 
yen Proteron = the Greeks ; and:I-knew 


that philoſophy taught us, that che, Jo things in 
Er rg is the laſt in euecution. A port Tie $' 
Leit. Let us en or: philoſophy, [and 


Nettie woes 


Beſſarion, I Py in you all the barbarity ofthe 


. Woman in whoſe minds, Greece, after thetaking 


of Conſtantinople, in vain endeavour'd od im- 
plant learning, and root out ignorance. 
Lewis. Wiſdom conſiſts in good ſenſe, act in 
Steek; reaſon is to be met with in all lan- 


445 * EE 


-yuapes: you ought to have obſerv'd more or- 


der, and placed the lord before the vaſſal: your 


what the greateſt clowns. know. But I cant 


AED 


Forbear laughing when I reflect upon your * 


a DEP” ' * 7 _ ** 


=p 


ther the king of England - 


| OF TH E D E AD. wh. 
of negotiating - buſineſs. © When I'did not ap- 


prove of any of your maxims, you went to 


prove them by paſſages of Sophocles, Lyca- 
ppbron, and Pindar. I never ſhould have re- 


membered their names, had not they been 
quoted by you many and many a time. Did 
a diſpute, atiſe about any place, you came in 


with a verſe of Menander or Callimachus. I 
was for continuing my alliance with: the Swiſ- 
ſers and the duke of Lorrain, and you would 
prove from Plato and Gorgias, that it was not 


my intereſt ſo to do. I] wanted to know: whe- 


againſt me; and you came zap with the ex- 
ample of Epaminondas: you quite eaſed; me 


of the grief I vs under for not having ſtudied. 
I often ſaid. within myſelf, bappy thoſe who ate 


ignorant of what others Joys: and know what 


to ſay themſelves. - r 87 Droit 12 E © 422 2+ 
Belſarion. Ihe badneſs. of; your taſte ſur- | 


ofiſes, me. I thought ye had; ſtudied: much; 


I was told that your father had given you a 


pretty good preceptor, and that afterwards, 


at the duke of Burgundy's court in Flanders, 


you took a great deal of delight in en 
with philoſopherz every dap: 


Lewis. I was very young when left both the 
king my father, and my preceptor; I went to 
the court of Burgundy, Where trouble and diſ- 
quiet put me under a neceſſity of attending a 


few learned: men; but I: was ſoon weary: 'of 
them; they were: pedantic. and erazy like your- 


ſelf; + theychad. ne — of buſineſs, were 


ignorant 
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we? 


would be for or 
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. a the different e aac 
Could not diſſemble, hold their tongues, inflns; 
ate themſelves, nor enter into the paſſions of 
others; could make no ſhift in time of danger, 

nor foreſee other men's "deſigns; they were 
vain and indiſoreet arguers, made up of words, 
and unperſuaſiveſubtleties, incapable of learning 
how to le, and to conſtrain t rſelves : : ſuch 

animal“ are not to be borne with. 

-Baſſarien. I oon that ſcholars are not- over 
Ke for action, ' becauſe they love the repoſe of 
the muſes; nor can they diſſemble and con- 
rain themſelves, becauſe they are above the 
_ groſs paſſions: of "ranking, vo thy | werkes 

Which tyrants requite . 
Leuit. Go you E ; -briftling Ah y your 
Greek, you forget the reſpect you owe me. 
Beſſarion. The ſage, according to the Stoicks, 
is more a king than ever you was- with all your 
-dignity and power; you never, like the wiſc 
man, had the command of your paſſions. Be- 
ſides this, you are nothing now but the ſhadow 
ee, and as aſhadow am as good as yourſelf. 
Do you? re che Ne r CL 

nt: Ne 

Herne. I would be be a pedent, chen 
a knave, and the tyrant of mankind; I never 
ut my brother to death, or detain d my ſon 
\ po priſon; I never acquired any enemies by 
making uſe of poiſon and daggers, nor was my 
old age hideous, like that of the tyrants whom 
Greece ſo much deteſted: but we muſt exeuſe 
you. Tho- en.. and lively, you had 
* ſomething 


dn 


EY 


8. 8 * 


o HE N EA . 


ſomething of 2 ctazed imagination; nor did - 
vou wholly. degenerate ; from a father who 
ſtarved himſelf, and from a grandfather who. 
vas locked up for many years; your. ſob too is 
a little crack-brained, and it will be-happy for. 
France, if, after his death, the crown 1 

to another branch. 


Leut. I muſt own that my Abel 


none of the beſt; 3 


viſions, with vielent \ 
time I bad courage, penetration, xne w how to 


ſhift at any time, 


211 


I had Gale and 5 


ns, but at the ſame 


and was endowed with 


talents; that enabled me to \infinuate myſelf 


in the minds of men, and to encreaſe my au- 
thority. I knew how to overlook an uſeleſs. 


pedant, and to diſcoyer any uſeful quality in the 
9 meaneſt of my ſubjects: even when I languiſh'd 
in my laſt 9 I preſerved preſence. of 


mind make to 
nilian 3 and whilt he deferr'd 


endeavour at a 


eace with 
conclud- 


ing % in e eke. of my death; by my emiſ- 


ſaries I made thoſe of Ghent riſe up againſt 


him, and forcęd him to makè a peace with me, 


ret in marriage, w 
wry: This 


by which he gave my ſon his daughter Mar- 


x three provinces for ber 


piece in — 


en a, at «time: when I was 


thought mad. Go, you old pedant, go ſeek 
your Grecians, who never had ſo much policy 
in them; who can only read and write, but 
can neither act like, nor are fit to lier with 


3; +" * aſcholar who i "a 


other men. 


for 
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1 DAH UES 
for no kind of buſineſs, and knows nothin ng: 
bot what he has read, far better than a dif- 
wh fabtle, and enterprizing mind; who is an 
nemy to 2 and e and cohfeunds | 
all mankind. | 
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DIALOGUE. v. 49215 
Lewn Ml, the Cardinal de is e 


4 wicked prince teaches bis fubjeds 75 be ſorta ; 


ARE aan 543 


> 


0 W Yate you; you hahah ander 


Lewis | | 
| | before mes after e ag ſuch 


A | 
Cardinal. Where wou'd you have me eg _ 
hide myſelf? or am I not ſufficiently hid i in 
this throng of ghoſts? we are all equal here. 
+ Lewis. This language becomes. thee * 7 
who wert a miller's fon. 2 
_- Cardinal. To you a mean extra con v was mes | 
titorious; your companion the provoſt Triſtan, 
your phyſician Coctier, and your barber Oliver, 
were your favourites and firſt miniſters; and 
before my time, Janfredy had obtained the 
purple by your intereſts my —_— Was as 
good as any of theirs, I think. : 
Leis. But none of them were ſach horrid | 
traitors as you. 5 
A I can't tell e for had theſ hen 
honeſt, 


more W n fitter to act every 


France, nor its true intere 


r 4 pen beer bo uld have uſed * 
or employed them. Wm: e 
"Lewis: And — 21 you believe. that 
145 not 8 them for their merit? 
._ Cardinal Becauſe you always hated and ſuſ- 
ted — views frightned you, as you could 
ot uſe it; and yo employed baſe and grovel- 
ing ſanls-who would enter into your intrigues, 

your knaveries, and your Nude An ho 


man, who abhorred deceit and evil, had not 


been fit for you, who thought of nothing but 
deceiving and hurting, that you might gratify 
your boundleſs: ambition; : We are now in 
the land of truth, and to ſpeak” frecly, I have 
been diſhoneſt, but that was the very reaſon 
"why: you preferred me to other men. Did not 


I ſetve ycu very dexterouſly. in mocking the 


nobles! and the people? Did you ever mett a 


bart? men Wor 
© | Lewis That's true, but tho vou decelved 
others in obedience to me; you bought not to 


deceived --me: alle the pope and y 


a together upon perſuading me to 
aboliſtythe 11 contrary! tothe = 


true intereſt of Pran&eor::6) 2 iF 


Cardinal. Piſh, yon never cared e 
eſt, but minded your 
own only; you wanted to make a penny of 


the pope, and to ſell him our canons; 1 3 


ſerved you in ybut own war: 
Lewis. But 'twas' you filled my head with 
theſe viſionary projects, contrary to the * 
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Cardinal. Notab allg Bete biss hal you 
ſold the dirty ſctowl dear 1 
_of Rome: but ſuppoſe 1 d you, 


what could: you ſay to AY rn 7 FS Be 1 ; 
Os n 2 1 DP 


bas: — 1 had beak 3 mai 8 
pot if you grow angry,” TH hold my tongue: 
however, know that I do not dread: the fury 
| pf the:ſhadow-of a 215 or do you ſt fancy 
pp Pf len ours, with nog ruf- 
e = 


Tei. Tis well bor you chat 1 an hot 
ee ee the ſubject 1 is new; and Tam 
willing to hear it but: prove now, by ſolid 
arguments, that vou ought to have bet ayec 
; your ma 
©. Cardinal; The paridax ſurpriſes you, but rl 
rove it. Moſt not a miles ſon, Who never 
7 any education but-iti- a court, follow thoſe 
maxims which are there, by the _— 
conſent; allowed to be the beſt aud wiſeſtꝰ?ꝰ? 
Tees. There's ſome ſhew of renſon Un what 
you ſay. BA 55320" To" 7 WT Sx 
Cardinal. But, without growing angry, an- 
beer me directly, yes or no. En) © WH 
Teig. Þ cannot deny 4 thing that i in itſelf 
0 ems ſo juſt, nor own it; leſt the concludes 
dravin from een r e me! KA 
{Alt + £41000 858 U edi, 
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er THE DEAD. ag 
for conſent, and ſo I proceed; the fundamen» 
tal maxim af all your.,counſels, was to do 
every thing for your on ends; you had no 
regard for the princes of the blood, nor. for 
the queen, who was detained a captive at a 
diſtance. from court; nor for the dauphin, who 
* educated. in ignorance and in a priſon; nor 
or the kingdom itſelf, which you ruined by 
your eruel polities, and to whole intereſts. you 
_ always preferred a tyrannical power; nor did 
you value your favourites, or moſt faithful 
miniſters, whom you emploped in deceiving 
others. , You. never £1 ved any of them, nor 
truſted them but in time of need; you endea- 
voured to deceive them, as well as the reſt of 
the world, and would ſacrifice them ugon the | 
ſlighteſt: ſuſpicion there was not a moments 
ſafety with you; you trifled with the lives of 
men, and loved no body, though you would 
| have had every. body. love you. Treachery 
was your, intereſt, and how could, you expect , 
to meet with true friendſhip, or diſintereſted ho- 
neſty ? Where could you, haye learnt-thoſs 
virtues? Did. you deſerve or hope to meet with 
them? Durſt any, bod ' practiſe them in your 
court? Could any boch have lived there a 
Peek together with an open and ſincere heart? 
Was not one obliged to be 2 villain to obtain 
your favour? Whoever had a mind to pre- 
| ſerve honour or conſcience, muſt have got far 
out of your reach, on tother ſide the ſan; 
for when a man is a villain to one, he is ſo to 
Fx 0G e the 
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the Sts: aorta,” Would you have”; 4 foul, 
whom you have corrupted and taugbt to be 
_ treacherous to the whole' world, Be faithful 
and honeſt to b yr Dould you'be fodliſh 
enough to expect any fuch thing, or think 
they would. not behave themſelves towards 
you as you towards them?! Nay,” h d they 
been: honeſt and ſincere” to other men, yo 
would have taught them to have betome vil- 
lains to you. Who then could have learnt any. 
principle with you, but that of knavery? 
You would have deſpiſed a man that had, any 
intereſt at heart but his on; I did not care to 
incur your ſcorn, and rather choſe to deceive. 
your: than to be accounted a fool by you. | 
Tais I own that your argument confounds 
me; but Wherefore did you enter into a 
league with the duke of Guienne: my. brother, 
and my worſt of enemies, the duke of Bur- 
gundy Rent m e 4 et £15] 
Cardingl Becauſe they were your noſt dan- 
gerous enemies, and therefore I formed an al- 
liance with them, that 1 might be protected, in 
caſe you ſhould attempt my death: 1 knew that 
you would believe that I betray yed you, whe- 
ther or no you had any N for your be⸗ 
lief; I therefore rather choſe to betray you for 
my own fafety, than to periſh upon the ſuſpi- 
cion of it, without doing it. In ſhort, I fol- 
lowed your maxims, made myſelf valued by 
both parties, and got a reward for my ſervices 
in a time of need, which you never would 
have — given * when * did not 
want 
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us Drin e, who loves no body 5 


but 1 thuſt expect Rom his miniſters. 


Lewis. And the traitor that ſells: his kin 
muſt meet with your fate; the dignity of car- 
dinal protects him from death, but he is ſhut 
up in a priſon for eleven yeats, and ps 7 ine of 


f all his ill-gotten wealth. 


rdinal.. My only fault was Bot deceiving 
you with caution enough, by ſuffering my let- 
ters to be intercepted:'=Had. I the fame oppor= 
tunity * I would again deceive you as you 

ly, OW eee ould 
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6. 5. ＋ 1 EY: ſay that way? have v written 

I the hiftory of my life. 3 
' Philip. Ves, Sir, and { pole of you'as 2 loyal 
ſervant ſhould do. 

Lewis. But they telb me that you have men- 
tioned ſeveral things which might have as well | 
been omitted. a 

_ Philip. Probably I "TC but take! it in ge- 
neral, the Picture Igrew of f you. was very much 

22 is 2 N 39 4 2 to 


> , 4. - 1 * 
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to your advantage: An 
ue made 8 —— 
Tei. You ſheuld have ſpoken of me, as 4 
ſubject loaded with the favours of his maſter. 
. Philip. And ſo have been believed by no 
body: is what we do not look for in 
an hiſtorian, fac- nem it 1 un make ms 
ſuſpe& him. 
-»; Lewis. Why, are arte 2 00 have 
ſuch an itching to-writing ? we ſhould-nve di- 
bagel, oe on nacken. their 
2," Philip. Fewer wen Backpned,- ans 
I endeavoured to ſoften the impreſſions already 
— on the wiede of nn 1 mentioned all 


you 24 the odious c _— you were accuſed of: 
what more could I do ß 


Lewis. Or bold your ot about me in 


| hes, 
every omg they ſay you repreſented all my 
„ all my ee of body, Ton 


8 a. i to kick I 3 er 
buted my cures. You have taken notice of out 
lady of lead, which I was always wont to kiſs, 
when 1 had formed ſome bad deſign; and the 


roſs of St. Lo, by which I never durſt ſwear 
| without 


Philip. You Wt them FN COLE 8 


of a powerful: 
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without keeping my 42 Pu a : 


vithio the ear. all this is very 
Fb 1 top is 57 al _ rae? 
Lu W 4 

OTE it. 


bak. er 0” mg t have 

it. =; LAS IL, 
- Philip. When os: + done, it could. mot be 

hid: froch poſterity: :- 1 or 36. & Lion y 
Lewis: What, 


death. 8 his intrigues are during his life-time? 
ſilenne would not have excuſed you, bu 
n e e ee be ſatisſied wit 

ewe Aaaauld have ſaid. much Windſor we ARE 


|" Ties And: oughtinot hiſtory to irdfpedihe | 


memorp.of king!!! nan 
Philip. Kings: ought to reſpect hiſtory, and 
ty. vhoſe cenſure they never can eſcape, 
'Thoſe:whs would: not be ſpoke ill of have but 
one rhmedy * to . mee n wee w ell. 
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t ſome. aden 5 

he: concealed £5: Tu5 001-0109 deo * 
Philip. And do you think that the actions 

king can be concealed- after 


deceived themſtes. SD. 
qi, 20 CBE. 28 I ha BEAN ib * | 
Lewis: AM ſorry, 1 for the: dl. | 
1 fortunes which ha ppened to yo 

Charles. re were the occaſion of them, by 
decciving me be 0” ene 
.  Lewis;"It Was 5. your ide and paſſions that 
dectived! you; have you forgotten:the notice 1 
. you of a man's offering me to 3 
Carles. I could not believe! it, f 
cid, that had the thing been true, you would 
not have been honeſt e h to have given me 
notice of it, hut took it for an invention of 
yours to make me ſuſpect all thoſe ho were 
about me; this treachery was ſuitable to your 
character, nor did I wrong you mach by be- 
lieving you guilty of it: who would not have 
been deceived in you, when . W yup: 
ſelf good and fincere? _ 

Lewis, J confeſs that it was not very ſafe to 
truſt to my ſincerity, and yet it had been better 
for you to confide in me, than in that traitor 
Campobache, who ſold you for fix thouknd 
Crowns. 

Cbarles. Since policy i is out of fralon i in Plu- 
tas gominions, I will ſpeak freely to . z we 

Were 


puny oY 


7 ©Y TE OY LE. gn 0 


> @ x1 


to amuſe yo . 800 60 t; 


vere both "wrong in our maxims, and neither 
of us had any notion of virtue: bn this ate we 
often ſuſpected and perſecuted juſt and honeſt | 


men, and then we were under a neceffity of 
delivering ourſelves up to the firſt comer; and 
this fitſt comer is generally a villain, wo by 


his flattery inſinuates himſelf. However, in the 
main my temper was much better chan yours 3 
true, I Was haſty and ſomething fieree, but 1 


was not like you, cruel? and deceitful. Do you 
remember the conference in which you a- 
| knowledged that 1 had all the gentleman in 
me, in which 1 made you of the ſame « 52g 


T had before made the biſhop of Narbonne? 
Leis. Flattery all; ſpoken with a 
1 you off from ths 
other" titel of this league, yok the common 
good: I was N enfible. ne WR T CR 200; 
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Lewis xl F Tem As habit hen 

I of my ſucceflors; though ſhades 
loſe all their majeſty, yet I fancy this to have 
been a king of France, he talks French, and 


ein thades * hin a great deal of re- 


2 ſpect: 


6s 1E DEAB. 201 


to wall. * ; 
3 A 3 . r n 
: 


Tui LEE The. 3 0 LET after: 
| wards\king, under the name of Lewis XII. 

' Lower Xb How did you gov: mj kingdom? 
+. Lewis XII. By ways far different i Tron 
you were. feared, I beloved? you burdened, I 
caſed the French, and preferred their repoſe 
0 the glory of conquering. my enemies. 

Luis XI. You werefignorant, I ſce, of the | 
en reigning ; I left my ſucceſſors a bound - 
leſs authority, I broke 8 5 leagues of princes 
and noblemen, I raiſed immenſe ſums of mo 
ney, and diſcovered the ſecrets of - others, yet 
always concealed my own.. Subtlety, hbaugh- 
tineſs, and ſeverity, are the true maxims for 
governing; I am very much afraid that by your | 
foltocis, you have ruined my whole work. 
Teuis X. The ſucceſs of my y maxims have 
wenn that yours were falſe and IefiruQtive. 1 
forfeiting my word, withindt 3 my 
hands in blobd, and without ruining my peo- 
| — : your memory is odious, mine reſpected; 
ye my life-time they were loyal to me, lt 4 
my death they deplored my loſs, ad. 
Karel pr that they-never ſhould meet fo- . 
king ; when 2 and honeſty have duch 
good ſucceſs, we ght tc cat cruelty: and 
cunning. N 2-33 ©” 
0 n cid way of. reaſoning this 
wp nen you 1 775 in 25 W e 
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vice are ſubtlety and deeeit, if we are taken by 


| you: were. ofliged to.g9 go and ſee. 
ve you 


x 


fore your | we 5 _ „ ; NF ton 
- Lewis XI, This im = e 
esel as yours of 'Peronne:” Of what: ee 


our enemies atlaft? When we are honeſt a 
ſincere, we are not expoſed to ſuch dangers. * - 
Lewis XI. But my cunn g delivered meout 
of the hands 6f the duke of Burgundy: 
Oh XII. Lou delivered yourſelf by cor- 
his ſervants with your money, and by 
11 ully following him to the deſtruction of 
your allies, the Pat of Liege, whoſe ruin 2, 


Lewis XI. exten Jed his 8 
the kingdom as I did? Have you rer united the f 


dutchy of Burgundy, the county of Proven ence, 
and even Guienne itſelf to the crown. .---'* 


Lewis XII. I underſtand you, you 3 cal 


how to get rid ef a Brother that you might in- 


herit what he had: you took advantage of the 


duke of Bur ndy's misfortune, and bribed tha 
| counſellor” the count of Provence, that you 


might ſucceed him. For my part, I am ſatiſ- 
fi with having got Britany, and that by a 


martiage with he lawful heireſs of that houſe, 


with whom I was in love, and whom, after 
the death of your ſon, I eſpouſed. Nor was 
I fo deſirous of acquiring new ſubjects, as 1 
was of making thoſe whom I already had, loyal 


and happy; — by the wars of Naples and 


Milan, T hate been made ſenſible how preju - 
dicial diſtant conqueſts are to a ſtate. 2 
§. 
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1 XU, I had. none + e falſe and _ 


: ceitful genius which had cried ou | data ſo 
much, and was void of that amb 


makes. it. honourable * 1 butt ſtice a 


© Lewis. 2 Yoo. tall 0 
Leis XII. It was you 
too much. Have you forgotten _t] the 
deaux merchant ſettled. in England, or King 
Fand, whom * invited, to Puris? Jer are= ' 
wel. 
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2 | The conſtable of Bobnzon, and Bavany: 


x l 11 


"Tis not Lali for u 70 take ap p arms againſt our 


cala 13. 1 not "that 3 whom. 1 = 
ene etch d on the graſs, beneath that 


dak? tis he Ane wounded thro the body; 
17 0 I pity: him Vandeneſſe and he both pe- 
. by our arms to-day z two men, , whole 
courage was the ornament, of the F rench: 
my heart is griev d for; my country, let me 
draw near him; alas poor Baan Mich 5 
I fee thee in this condition. Fr 
Bayer 4 4 And vith Bare 1 ſee you. 1 : ; | 
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a Dear” Ba ard! I b 

danger, e Obr. rh thee hs ay 
gn e 
e Adio 

; ie. FE 23935. N ge: A 03.1 * 8 
el, "And cal WF not bs boftlförtedd at 
your "mt Fortune?” conſider” "Ver 158 00 a 
d glory © . i=l lun 8 


; 8d * Jong, 10 f is now MAS 
. vouring with" his own hands to delten Vis 
a country,” and to ruin - the WAR of his an- 
7 " Conflabls: Do you condemn me,” " Bayard, 
| whilt Tpraiſe you? inſult me, hi Ip 

Bapard. return” your' pity, and cand. Ju 
; need it moſt. I die without fullying, my ho- 
- : nour, ; eſteem'd by the enemies, OY, by 


1 cee . en lifes 6 * cd t 3 
=. . e Frag my kings I Fink 


Af Fre rance ſenfil 
Fa 720 bh me; and am I. to be pit; 
5 . Bayard. s po man is, ho ats 7 his 
1 "any; ; tis far, more. glorious to die for our 
country, than to triumph over it: hom hor- 
id is the © ty; of bim, who, deſtroys.his on 
N f 72 + RE 1 3 1 N n - py 
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Coen . Bat after, the 9 had dope . 
n ny country, it proy d ungrateful ; the dutcheſs 
of Orleans, through a rage of love, had me 
ill us d by the Fant; who was weak enough to 
deal — 4 upjuſtly by, me. I was not only 
ſtript of What I had, but depriv d of my moſt 

' faithful. ſervant,. and to fave my life, Forced to 
fly F a alone; what would: you have 
bad me one MT OO * * 2 FF roo 5 

Bayard. Haye ſuffer' d. any. - thin; 0 . 
; than af betray'd France, 4 the honour of 
: your houſe.” If the perſecution. Was ja vio- 
ent, you might have fled, but it would haye 
been far better to haye remain'd poor, un- 
known, and uſclels, than to have taken up 
arms againſt us: your poverty and your exile 
wou d. vow made your glory compleat. 

: Conſtable, But don t you ſee that revenge in- : 
duced. me more to this, than ambition; I 
* -anted to make the king c of F rance ee K 
| the evil he had done. Es | 
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wrengz but, Jou know how difficult it/is to. 
E ous: Tolls: to Kifls their ceſent- 


f O08 vi bodd 704 
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ee, Bur "Aid the ing, 2 was fo | 


nj and fo blinded by his mother; 'deſerye 
"_ on ye Wai egar ids For hin." uy 
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| *Conflable: Welk, 1 15 myſelf in 


conſiſts 


a eine 


u ehith,Þ A 580 ſer yer fable mike 


hafte te mend it 3-60 or, Laie, and in my 
fferir myſelf Happier than you in 


your proſperity: the” the emperot ſhodl not 
per tho he. ſhould give you his fiſter 


deceive you 
t0-wife, did wits 56 580 divide France; he '&ould 
never be he oped poke? your life. Shame 
and confuſion ! me cogſtable of Bourbon a 
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t idyin 
his time, l 
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XII. an ee 10 
n ein dit Yut dee cl 
king 5 for: e thei father of bis coun» 

try, by governing bis e eee ban 
; 1 ie r eren, 89412 AE ION A. „ ; 
09120 7 rw 89 Ig: aft; = Ain n Had TY 
c s. 1 
| oT7 P: from | Frange, dy alw loved — 
belle $4, 5 had been my 25 children 
any Lanna e for 1 8 + 
young every now G ee How. 5 
Soverned my poor kingdom; 
8 N get with ſome mis 12 * 
dar de de den e eee e hat 
made Francs far mare, md wan Nene d 
. Lexis, Gods! 'twas this iplendor I always 
foared: ; from _ 3 I dreaded that vou 
would exhauſt the t treaſury, hazard everything 
in war, bear. nothing yy bu deſtroy f 
ee in the tate. to ber talked tr. 

Franeis, Old folks arg always thus pnejudi- 

Sed againſt their ſucceſlors, hut let ma tell you, 
I maintained a horrid; war againſt Charles = 
emperor of Germany and king of Spain. In 
Italy I gained two famous viftories, the one 

at Melignano, againſt the Swiſſers, the other 

- A 32 againſt the Imperialiſts: I have 
n the emperor and jigs king of England 

join ther forces together againſt France, yet 
all their r prove fruitleſs. I cultivated 


the 


<a 
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in ſhort, I have'z 


or 1ER DEAD. 
ices, have deſerved to be immorta 


by: 5 men of letters, "reſtored the . 
irt magnifi ent, polite, learn- 


age, made my c | In 
ed and gallant. „Bebe my time, evety thing 


— erties econ and truly Gaul: : 
cquired FT Ve: E Ha 


ther of learning. 


* * 1 4 3 


deavour to ery it down: but I ſhould have 


rather choſe to be called the father of my 


people, than the father of learning: however, 


did du leave peace and plenty to the French? 


rants. No; but my ſon is young able tö 


carry on the war: and his bufineſs it mult be 
at laſt to eaſe the exhauſted people: you ſpared : 


them indeed more than I did; but Fong you 


carried ybur war but very fainth on!? 
Tebis. What great ſucceſs 


be re 7 leaſt you maltthiiies yourklf i in 
the poſſeffion of the Milaneſe 
eli befel me. Pre it * N . EE) * +1 7 2 2 5 
s. What accidents? Has the emperot 


Charles taken it from you then ? Have you f 
loſt ſome battle? you dare not anſwer me. 
Francis. 1 was taken Garg, at the battle of 


ev m7 $- $7 5 58 2+ = Wh 70 8 
Leit. Taken teilen How many e 


tuns 6 ung d ou into] 
CINE 2 3 an And 


is e nor will 1 now * . 


ave yon n bad | 
in it? What conqueſts hade youmide# Ton : 
m_ Na aples, I ſup poſe? | 
Fand. No," my 5 expeditions were another | 


- uniforeſecn' neciden ts un- 


. 


Wars? Tou have ſunk. Francs inte the Lans 's 
- misfortunes ſhe laboured under in the time of 
king John. O France, France, 1 pitied thee 

when I foreſaw this Well; and you were 

obliged to give Whole provinees, and to pay 
immenſe ſums of money for your ranfom. 

This is what your raſhneſs, pomp, havghti- 

nels; and ambition are come to. But as to 

the laws and ee of e how did Joa 5 


bleare them? 


Fruntis. They Aicod me in n great: Head, for | 
1 ſold all the offices. 
Teuis. And the 1 to o enen n 
| Fire muſt ſell their ſentences. But was all 
- this money you raiſed upon the' people well 
em loyed, i in levying and W ray an 1 
with economy fo. 4 
| Francis. Part of it was employedin m king 
the court magnificent. 1 N 
_ ' Lewis, Ill hold a good wager tie your 
miſtreſſes had a greater ſhare of it than the 
beſt officers of the army; and now the people 
are ruined, a war muſt be carried on, juſtice 
is fold, the court expoſed to all the follies of 
_ gallant women, and the whole ſtate in a mi- 
ſerable condition. And this is the ſplendid 
reign which has effaced mine: had you uſed 
a little more moderation, vo would have 
been far more honour able. 
Francis. But I have done feverdl great ac- 8 
tions, for which I was 'deem'd a hero, and 
-uſed to be called the great „ |; 
FRI. . is. 
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me very dear. 
erresg gendes secs. 


OFTHE DE AD. 26. 
Leut. That i 18, you have. been flatte ed for 


3 your money, and you would be « 4 hero at the 
expence of the ſtate, whoſe proſperity en 
n habe been your greateſt glory 9 


Francis. The 


re * beloved -upon n me | 


were fincere. _ 2, 


Lewis. And is- . any prince, be he ever 


* weak and ſo corrupt, but what- has been 


praiſed as much as you? the moſt unworthy 
monarch will be extolled as much as ever'you 
were: and can you then think it worth while 


to purchaſe praiſe at the price of ſo much 


blood, and ſuch ſums of e as have ruined 
your: kingdom ?.. = 
Francis. At leaſt 7 hive the hongur F, ; 5 


ing borne my misfortunes with dee and 


COnrage-... BH ERS A . 


Leis. Twould al TR much betet 


for you to have wanted an opportunity. of 
ſhewing this courage: that piece of heroiſm 


coſt the people dear: but did. not the hers 
grow weary of his priſon ? . 
1 Ves indeed. and; * liberty colt 
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DIALOGUE XI. 


cin! V. and a Young Monk. + 


Our une ef often obliges us to ſeek Rs | 
_ which 2 a are accuſtomed to the 2970 


1 


EMC, old CONT, . 
6g; hd you —— too Jong: for a young 


24 © | novice, 


-noxice, 1 . 5 
Mont. When would you haye me fleep 


but wWhi t.1 am poles" e is» cons incor 
"out with zel. Leave” 
Charles. But when peo © love es vice, 
are ſoon awakened. 5 


- Monk, Ves, at yaur-majeſty' 's. age e 
mine people can fleep eee a — bed. 
Charles. Well then, brdther, it belongs to 
acople of my age 0. alten een, ouer- 
lleep themſelves; : - * 
Monk. And can eee 
ment ? After having diſturbed the —_ of 
the whole world, aan 475 not. leave > to 
mines. | 
| Charles. 1 think that; in this blade we en- 
joy repoſe enough, ae we ſhould. Tye be» 
tunes. It „ N 8 
Monk. Tone. 8 Pare rhe means that 
| when you riſe betimes, you think the day 
long, you were accuſtomed to more noiſe than 
you have here; confeſs it freely, ſir, you art 
weary of having nothing to do but to ſay your 
prayers, wind up your clocks, and awake poor 
novices who are not guilty of your uneaſineſs. 
Charles. I have twelve ſervants here whom | 
I have retained. 5 5 3 
Monk. A poor bonberlation theirs, for. N 
man who corteſponded with the whole wort d. 
Cbarles. T have a little horfe to ride u pon in 
-thip* beautiful valley: adorned with orange, 


PORN: PRI ae MY 4 
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e goo. war > which: 
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| le Charles; We ſoon org 
fakes „have ſtript and degraded the 


PS 


; 0 —— — — Any; Ie razing. 
| - Monk, All theſe ate hne things, but none of 
3 them talks, man hey ae urfy, 
| ſand crowns. 5, 0 ag 2 5 521 


y paid 3 thi Tf ck 
rakes bur little care. vo. 9 Bye. 


- "Monk. Did not you e 

your crown? a Een Sg | Hg | 
2 nw I foreſaw what world happen. 
Monk. If you expected it, prove are enge 
iſed at it when it happens? Keep to your | 


2 reſolution, renounce every thing, forget 3 £9 


every thing, deſire 7 enjoy 'y Your re 
and let others enjoy it eee . 5 
Cbarles. But my ſh has made ag He Ale 


k of the viftot 7 he 8 at St. ; Quintip,, he | 


of Ravia The chevalier d' Egmont bas 1 


another victory for him at . Craveling, but he 


loſes all advantages. Calais is .retaken from 
the Engliſh- by the duke of Guiſe; the ſame 


duke has. alſo taken Thionville to fetcüre Metz » 


my ſon governs very pöbrly, he ße 5 
counſels, takes no care about 


penſionę conte mins my eonduet, 175 
ful ſerwntitst whom T Had en 

8 0¹ e 8 225 
is o litude, only pan: condition chat 4 
1 | : king 


A 


0 atk 1 


0s U; E J 8 i 
* ur ſon ſon ſhould gain victories, follow. your 
| counſels, 185 d. executeall your projects? 

1 Charles. ; but I Was in hopes hewould 
b behave himſelſ better than he doe. 
Monk. As you abandoned ev ry ching for. 
"the ſake of tranquillity, enjoy , happen what 
will; and let the king your ſon behave him 
ſelf as he expe but let-not yout peace de- 
- 58 upon his behaviour. Tou left the world 
that you might be freed from its cares; but 1 
am afraid you, ſcarce. knew what ſolitude was, 
When you came to ſeek it, but your diſquiets 
7 vou to come and book Me] Jaws repoſe 

ere. 

Gbarles. Alas, my child. BO. ars ; very! moch 
in the right om t, and Iheartily wish that you 
may 'nt. 1 — miſtaken in your deſign, when 
you renounced the world, to Cane; and be a 
ngyier . TT e ee op, 0% 8 
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| DIALOGUE XII. 155 | = | 
Cuakrzs V. FRANCH 2 | 


TJ. HE. buſineſs of ue ie is now oper, 
Land twould be but reaſonable 
$65 wethould come to an eclairciſſement, upon 
8. en we 1 cauſed, wn 5 

act dr le 36 E ν H | Franaite 


. F 
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ma. and 9 canfift 


Fore rouge vr) * 
t, but in fair and open war; but y 


ing my impriſonment, withdrew. 


the deer lh, ov la 
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ing your title, if you pleaſed. N Os 

—— Has any man his lib el rey in n priſon ? 
85 Cowards have not, but the valiant 
are at liberty every where: had T asked you. 
to reſign your "crown, would the ane of 
your priſon have forced you to do it? 5 

Francis. I would rather have choſen to als, 


than have been guilty of ſo baſe an action: 


as for the dependance of Flanders, I reſigned 
it to you through diſquiet, through a fear of 
being poiſoned, through a defire of ſeeing my 
country . e my preſence was very 
much wanted; and in thort,- through an im- 
tience of recovering my health, and ſaving 
myſelf - from approaching death; aud 1 really. 
| believe I ſhould aer ee hed Sy raed 
come to me. 
barlet. Not ally 4 ene king, but a ws. 
foldier, would rather chuſe to die than give 
his word where he was not fully determined, 
bappen what will, to keep it; asia is fo 
ſhameful, as to have it ſaid of one, % had 
nõt courage; enough-to bear _— but de- 
| livered himſelf by falſe promiſes. Had you 
been — Fable that it was not lawful for 
Win you 
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; wer; For amr any 5 
u, dur | 


ance of the inhabitants of Flanders: from me. ; 
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1 5 to do this ale bimtelf at 2 Mere — 4 
in his priſon, and eſcape rr N 
thoſe who detain him. 20% 09-07 a 
_ * Francis, Theſe maxims are true; and: Irnuſt- 

confeſs that e and impatience made me 

8 things directly contrary tothe intereſt: | 

my dominions, and which I could neither 
juahy execute, nor honourably avoid. But 
how can you upbraid me with breach of pro- 
miſe, whoſe: Whole fe was one continued 
ſcene of tteachery ; | beſi 


man wilt rather chuſe to die, than to pro 
pms » he can't perform; but a juſt man 
will never tate advantage of another's weak - 
neſr to extort a" protniſe from him, during 
his captivity, which he could not; nor vapht 
not in juſtice to pe What would 7 
have done, had - detained you in France, 


when; à little after my impriſonment, you” 


paſſed through it in your way to the Low 
Countries? I could have inſiſted upon your 
vielding up the Milene(b" and Low Countries, 
dey — orha@ufarped, 5 067 26 e 
N 4 iti your promiſe that T:ſhould 
—— ſuſely deen Franee, vou had not mine 
A dars into Spain. Bertie rns 


ue | Francis. 


, this my weakneſs 
is no excuſe for you. 1 own that a valiant 


5 


Juſtly by me cr gen forged ms. 
_ t0:fign.a very: 7 L might 
have | repaired; this iv 0 Pn rei ou to 
fign one mbre juſt 2: heſides. Have 2 

tained you till you hade tas. 
neſe, wwhich-vas/lowfullyimy-ova. oy =: in 
1 Cbarlinn Hold, iſ y 22 Tete 
5 ral:things together, bah 4 muſt ſapstate 2 1 
never broke as balken Jy. u, Mad, 


8 


as 
fanefs 8 yy 0 Fe ek — 


. = W cen. , 


eee ting pr 5 
ſuules de you think. i keen e fraud 
by;Gaud > Ione deecit hooks e aſion and 
thing! mankind,” 

— vite; -would. be 9 e 1458 
e yourſelf: upon the Keen 
is to repd; all hin ftr ratagems, without deceiv- 
1 An 10; 201% 2343} Mais RE ate 
* 1. 7 philoſbphical maxim 1. this 
5 3 Platoniſm: but I ſee chat yon 
managed matters much more ſubtilly "than 1 
did: and I was in the wrong hen I truſted 


— you. — — 2 before 1 Per- 
. . into the 10% Countries.) I . 
—— ee — ane 
- tor Gon: oy FE; HAY, R340 
© Chaves. Rather: ee eee cored the 
Milanee I] wou d have croſſed the ſea. 8 
eee enn ger of the 1 the ſeaſon of the 
gear, gad N t vuld not 
7 i you ſo baſely we 8 k me before.the face, of 
Charles. 1 would 3 — the ys, — 
Milan to your third ſon ; and a duke of Milan 
of the houſe of France could not have hurt 
mne mote than any other prince of Italy; but 
you wanted it to be inveſted in your: 
Lon, unc he was too hear thecrown, no body 
being between them but the dauphin, who 
5 died fo that the king of: F rance 323 
all Italy: * rung. © Otel 160 FEEL 21 | 
- Francis. One- — — — as 
good as and „and had it not been much 
better to have reſtored. the Milaneſe to its 
W mae than to have W 
e 


* 


farced 
yy to trip. and: degra ; egrade yourſelf: 3 
ie 


maſcrgble, thaugh-you ou 
once aimed at enſlaving Europe. This 


will finiſh the work ; his jealouly and; diftry iſt 
will ſuppreſs the ambition and:y * 


tune. A little ſtate united i in itſcll | 
polity. is good, and its N induſtrio RO 
J. a pr ince 1 55 6X 


who n land in Italy, ould not 1 . 
ſo much endanger the publie 
: the Milaneſe, as the esta of; Auſtria, 
which paſſeſs d Naples, and all: the fiefs de: 
1 ntry. Jo n 
deal ſinoerely with you, this Was dur chief die. 
ference: your: had formalities on your lide, but 


liberey: by-poſ- 


pendant on the empire in that cou 


Re * 
: rect 24-6 . 


. impatience, or. lightnefs, —— 


cautious enough of you, nor, took} cate* that 
any formality. ſhou'd be on my fide; fo 


you was the real deceiver, whillt | 2 5 | 
ſuch in e +, my faults have been pur 


niſhed in the commiſſion. of them: 1 hope 


that your ſon's falſe politicks will revenge me 


on you for your unjuſt ambition : he 
e time, and you 0 


Spaniards: there never will b 0 F | TE: 
ral, a tow ring genius, or good oli 
tbe people; and Spain preſſed 


wp * 
own weight, will fall, and nothing. « it rer 


main but a monument of the vanity 14 for 


verned by good laws, and 
ecutes juſtice himſelf, and goes in perſon to 
his wars, is far more happy than the = 


on which has no good 


ot 


2 


chiefs: 5 — vou. can t 5 


believe 


+ 
1 
4 
7 
fl 
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* i | r inform Ws; * e 1 1 5 
e nb . ſenſible of the 
ruth of your preſictiom i *twas this foreſight 
that made une _ che-empive, and diſquieted 
bein my foli tary retirem e e lads: | 


eld ahn aud a0 e. nlaen WH RC e 29; 1nat- 


5 451 15 1211 L 219 Tail: 20-I903:36t70h) eee, 
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"tg you; "couſin? I Hope 

fends now after death, 

no mean never can orpive 

iS EE the blaod” of out 

which you. focrublly haye ed. 

You upbraid'me with thi: 55 which 

D than your ee 
| 63, but- Fre us fer the one 5 


Hurtze/ 2 Ir never muſt be friends 0 ain | 
| 245 650 nfellen the horrid maſſacre of Blois. 
Heu. The duke of Guiſe reduced me to 
_ a'nleceffity of doing it. Have 700. forgotten 
the time when — king'd; it in Paris, and 
e me from the Louvre? I was obliged to 

_ fave myſelf through the Thuilteries, and the 
Convent of the Feuillants. e 
HDurebeſt. But by the medhtiod vf che Jueen 5 
mother he had been reconciled to you. They 
fy that you received the {actament together, 
5 Surg . 
2 ; : | 


C 


Hen . My" enemies have advanced many 


that, you made yourlelf ee o 


Hugu enots. 5 5 | 


3 0 F THE DE X D. . 
t which time you broke x hoſt — 00 ; 
then ſwore you would defend him. 


er t ings without ground, to give their 


league a Bion; but had not your brother 
Been facrificed, I could ie ately ave reigned. 


Dutcheſs, That is, you could not rei 


= widdouk deceiving and butchering people, the 
_ moſt improper means of eſtabliſhing your au- 


thority. But wherefore did you fign, and make 


every body fign the union with the ſtates of 


Blois? The nobleſt way would have been to 
have reſiſted with courage. Royalty ſhould 


always continue true to reaſon, and reſolve” to 
* e l 


Henry. But I was 51 ged to oppoſe cun- 
nig and policy to open force. 

| Dutcheſs. You wanted to footh boch the 
Huguenots, and Catholicks; and inſtead a 


parties. 


Henry. 1 never did endes 


2 Their esst 


I the queen” and the care you took 'to | ater 


them, every time you wanted to counterbalance 


the union party, made you — 23 8 by all as 5 
catholics. 5 


Henry. But did 1 not, u 1 all oe 
wed ates bg ſhew my zeal for religion? 
- Dutcheſs. Yes," by — avs oyi- 
mances, which were belied by as many ſcandal- 
ous actions: ShroveTueſdays you were at the 
8 and Aſh-Wedneſdays at proceſſi- 
R ons, 


+ 


ons, "HERR with ee and a 2 in your 
hand; round your waiſt hung your beads an 
ell long, and made of little death's heads, and 
round your neck a baſket filled with little 
ſpaniel-dogs, whoſe maintenance ſtood you in 
a hundred thouſand crowns a year. One part 
of your life was ſpent in vows; pilgrimages, 
and deyotions ; ; the other with your minions, 
and in the ſtudy of the 1 5 arts, and Ma- 
chiavel's politics; one while running after holy 
anchorets, at another time feaſting with your 
minions, here you was waited upon by na- 
ked and diſhevelled women. How groſs theſe 
contradidtions ! for this reaſon they ſay that 
your phyſician declared that this black humour, 
_ which- was. the occaſion of ſo many whims, 
would ein Ah * Kill ou make. -you 
run mad. 

Henry. This art was 3 * the fobth- 
pens of men's minds; with the godly I was pi- 
ous, with the debauched addicted to pleaſure, 

- Dutcheſs. This made people ſay that you was 
fir for nothing, but to have your crown ſhaved, 
and be made a monk of; for know, that your 
weakneſs, diſſim alation, and e enn 
far from ſoothing them. 

Henry. I was ee to try all means, when 
I found ſo many ready to revolt. 

Dutcbeſs. Behold your couſin the king of 

Navarre, and ſee the difference between you. 
You found your kingdom entirely in ſubjection, 
and you have left it involved in a civil war. 
He, without diſſembling, butchering, or play- 
ng. the. Ap ern, has e the Whole 4 


( 3 6 


Is = BY To 1 — — ” 
eden in abjuring their religion, has won all 
5 Roman catholicks, and broke: e | 


| DIALOGUE . hn, 
- Hunky III. and Henzy” l 


_ K . 1 * SH 2 2 * 10 5 4545, Fo 4 78 3 $5 
E LL, couſin, you ard fallen into 
** the ſame misfortunes as 1 fell. i into. 


gretted by no 
ody but your minions, and by chem only on 
account of the riches you uſed to beſtom ſo 


laviſhly upon them: but as for me, my loſs 
Hi deplored. by all France, as that of a 


general father. In aſter- ages I ſhall be pro- 
poſed as the model of la good and wiſe king ; 


L began to eſtabliſh: BEND plenty, and good 
order ĩn the kingdom. e . n 


„II. When T was lain at St. Cloud, I tk 


already broken the Er- 7 Faris itſelf 


was ready to yield, and I. ſhould ſoon NN re- 


covered my former authoritʒ 


V. But 4 would y xo, 8 

ir. loſt reputation ? you were accounted a 
deceitful, hy pocritical, impious, effeminate 
man. When we have once loft ics name of 
b our authority is never very 3 
GC ack ped got rid of the etw 


Ne. 71400 8 R n 244.4 1938 90 at 


P. My death bas been violent. as well as 
yours, but then you have been re 


* 


— 
” 
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at Blois, but never could get rid of all.th aſe. 
| who. abhorred your deceits. _ 1b 2 Lok 
. . 
ſewbli is the art af e N 

V. Fine maxims! inſtilled, 1 by: 
Duguaſt. The abbot of Elbene, and ſome. 
deg ys, ky wah rag: 3 _ 
chiavel's politics : the queen mother edu- - 
ccd 7 65 eee but had ſoon | 


cauſe to repeg and, he 1. 45 Alas you, to be 
unnatural ; 


ſerved, Jon. rome 
unnatural to her. e | 
II. But how can 3 ind con- | 
fide i in men, ſceing that they: all. are diſſem- 
bling and corrupted? 7 
TK Fun vou ere 
rare Lana men, u vou, 
and you thought there were no ſuch in the 
world; you wanted only villains. who: could. 
invent new-pleaſures, execute the teſt vil-. 
pon: eee 
An ou were > 
As for my part, I benen Non: and — 
ployed them in my council as wdll-as in fe ign 
negotiations, and offices; ſuch wees: US „ 
annin, Oſſat, and others. „ e 
III. Would we believe A - 
ſaade us that.you were a Cato; whereas we 
all know. that IO. youth was as irrege ri as: 


21 * 4 


22 8 eee S 
was intolerable ; but in all my diſorders I n "I 
ver was deceirful, wicked, orimpious,. I cor 4 
| * be accuſed of weakneſs : but my —— 


. 


4 . 


orn. BEI b. -*; 
tubes pr y gteateſt friends; for I'was na- 
turally lazy aid addicted to Reus; had I 
been born to the throne, 1 ould Have diſho- 
noured myſelf; but having my own kingdom, 
and a great deal of adverſe, fortune to ovet- 
come, "was obliged to ſoul even above myſelf, 
I. How many opportunities of oyercoming 
your enemies aid, you loſe, when, on the bapks- 
of che Garonne, you were fighing for the 
counteſs of Guiche, and looked like Hercules 
handling a diſtaff for the fake of Omphale? 
"Fe I cannot deny it, but then * 
very, Arques, and Fontaine, make ſome a- | 
C 
II. Did not I win the bai fle 0 f Jr nat and 
IF Yes; bot Henry II. did = NEO 1 
hopes that had been formed of the duke of © 
Anjou, whereas Heary IV. excelled the "king 


of Navarre. T2. 
think" 1 never heard any 


II. Then yo 
mention made of the Dutcheſs of Beaufort, of - 
the marchioneſs of Verneville, of =? butthere 
are ſo many of them, I can't reckon them all up. © 
"ET Lay none of them, but yet I made 
myſelf beloved and feared; r =? dete that 
cruel and deceitful policy with which your 
mind was poiſoned, and which occaſioned all 
your misfortunes: I carried the war vigorouſly 
on, concluded a laſting peace with my enemies 
abroad, put the kingdom into 4 polite and 
fouriſhing condition, reduced the nobles, and 
even the moſt inſolent 2 to obedience: E 


eee ary on, bor e ee 
in at Ae „ an = ing « all my ea =, 


DIALOGUE. xv. 


„ IV. the Duke of Maren. | 55 
Ae farrune makes kings good, and leres great. 


Henry: Pre forgot all that i is pit, couſin, 
1 and am now glad to ſee u. 
Mapeme. Your majeſty is too kind in paſ- 
 ſingover. my faults thus, there is nothing but 
what I would willingly do to oo e me- 
mory of them. wig 
Henry. The walk eie * two c can- 
nals ſeems pleaſant, let us go into it, en wo 
walk we'll talk of buſineſs. ENTS 
Mayenne: With) joy will follow. vou i 
jeſty. 5 
Henry. Well, cabs. bs am no — — ger — 
poor Berneſe, whom you was for driving out 
of the kingdom: do you remember the time 


when we were at N and you ſent hin 


£ = * 7 


: it is {A 8 true, x Gon — 85 an hour: to L 

to your adverſe ſortune, and fly into England, 

had not Biron made you ſenſible of the conſe- 
quences of ſuch a N 


2 o iT; H E 5 85 A D. Rn 74 
Henry. You ſpeak with freedom, couſin 3 but 5 
15 am far May thor A offended. a. it; 2 on, 


. 


„ thin 19507 44 
8 Mayen 1 date er haps Ot aid too 5 
much, kings do not lovets hear things named 
by their right names; they are uſed to be 5 
latter d: that honeſt freedom with which we 
ſpeak to other men, is offenſive to them, and 
they would not have a word utter'd but in their 
praiſe and admiration; we muſt not uſe them 
like men; but always lay that they are heroes. 
Henry. Vou ſpeak ſo knowingly of this mat- 
ter, that you muſt have experienced it; thus 
probably you were Ratter d and EN. whilſt 
king of Fü „„ 3 

| Mayenne. I confeſs 1 bite B 1070000 5 
vain flatteries, which have filled me ech falle 
hopes, and made me > commit t ſoms very great: 
' faults? 15547 

Henry. As for my 8 1 was inrdeted by 
my adverſe fortune; her leſſons are indeed ſe- 
vere, but this impreſſion of them I ſhall re- 
tain all my life long, to be able to hear the 
truth ſpoken of myſelf: therefore, if you love. 
me, ſpeak: it freely, cbuſin. 
Mayenne. All our miſtakes proceedell from 
the idea we had formed of you: during your 
younger days, we knew that you Were always 
hankering after women, that the counteſs de 
Guiche had made you loſe all the advantages 
you had gain d at the battle of Coutras; that 
ks were jealous of your couſin the ory of 
* 1 Conde, 


8 og ca we irtues were 
becauſe he was more ſedate, and more applied 
to buſineſß than yourſelf... We look d on yon 
as 2 ſoft, effeminate man, whom the queen - ; 
mother had deceived by a. thouſhad: ve- in- 
trigues, and who at the time of the St. Bar- 
tholome w buſineſs, had changed your religion, 
and done every thing that e ee of you, | 
who, even after the conſpirary of Mole, had: | 
ſubmitted to all that te court hedLiaf d up- 
on, and that we ſhould have a a.cheap bargain 
of you—But. really, ſir, I cant go o, Tm 
out of breath, all over of a era; your 
— 7950 is as thin and light as 1 0 am fad and 
n 
Henry I own, Tonka. I e to tire 
you, but tis the only miſchief Ill do you du- 
ring my whole life; pray make gn eng of what. 


had 

- you og IN us very ach, 1 8 

K. and day on horſeback, you; perforr 
ſeveral great actions with incredible vigour and 
diligence, as at Cahors, Lauſe, Arques, Vyry, 
before Paris, at Arnay-le-duc and Fontaine. 
You gain'd the confidence of the Catholics, 
without lofing that of the Huguenots; you 
made choice of people capable of the employ- 
ments, and wortey of your truſt; you con- 
ſulted Ja ee „made uſe of their 
good counſels without bei raed by any. 
of them, prevented us ES pt og 
ſhort became quite another man, e vi- 

Sant, ap. e ; = > 0 


now e rſe fore 
tune for all chis. Had I been e to wi 

throne, ſurrounded with pomp, flatteries, and 
| Hine, I ſhou d have ſunk away in pleafing 
dreams, for I was by nature inclined to effe- 
minacy; but I faw what the conſequence of 
my faults: would be; I muſt conſttain, atnend; 
and overcome myſelf, profit by my own faults, 
and f — —— 


11 * 1 4 Win 5 5 4 
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17 erb be aver 55 ſt 1. | * 1 
85 love and gem one another. SP 1 


Sint, Have for this great while was: FLY 
IT xous of feeing YOu, t Wu LS 
were beck alive the thing Nh ot 

cable; the faſhion of 1 Land kings — 5 
ring together was out of date in ous time: this 
was fit for Leo X. and Francis I. who met at 
Bologna, and for Clement VII. who met the 
ſame king at Marſeilles, on account of the 
marriage of Catherina de Medicis. I ſhould. 
have been overjoyed to have ſuch a conference 


. 


with you, but I was not at liberty, nor wo 1 


your religion have permitted me to do it. 
Henry. So, you are very much ag] 3 


5 I in N pits 4CUU ed you tc | 3 5 
your ſentiments towar me wer moths fn 
vhilſt I was a poor excommunicated Berneſe. 

Fairy g. III open my mind freely to _ 
aw I thought my buſineſs done af. Leould' 
reduce you to the. greateſt; ſtraits: by this 247 

means 1 had confounded your predeceſſor, 85 

and made him dearly-repent his having ſacri- 

ficed a cardinal; had the duke of Guiſe only 
been put to death, he would have come much 
cheaper off; but to touch the ſacred purple 

Was an unpardonable crime, nor could I put 

up an action whoſe conſequences might prove 

ſo dangerous. I thought it abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary, after the death of your couſin, to deal as 
rigorouſly with you as 7 had with him, to 
encourage the confederacy, and by no means 
to ſuffer an heretic to get poſſeſſion of the 
throne of France; but I ſoon perceived that 
you would overcome the confederacy. and 

our courage gave me a opinion of you. 

There Wore, 0 e n the — 9 — 5 

whom I could not decently enter into a league 

of friendſhip, but g whom I. e 


loved. WW 1 i 4 


Henry. And pra pray "who 1 were theſe two ber- 2 


ſons that had the happineſs of pleaſing, you? 

* Sixtus. You and queen Elizabeth of 1 25 
land. PS : 

Henry. 1 don't at all E at hee —— — 
you: : in the firſt place, ſhe was a pope as well, 
as yourſelf, ſupreme of the church of Eng- 
land; and let me . you as braye a pope. as 
your- 


7 
„ 


8 
4 
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yourſelf ; ſne knew how to be fear'd, and I 
"Og bk heads fly off upon octafion': this 
; oer au was what acquired her your eſteem. 
Sixtus: It was no bindrance to it, 1 34 : 

thoſe who are brave; and can make themſelves. 
maſters of others! that merit of Yours which, 
won my heart, was your beating the confe“ 
ing the nöbility, and holdin an 
even balance between the Catholics and 
uenots. A man that can do this is "Hey 2 a 
man; nor could I deſpiſe ſuch a one as I did 
your pfedrdeffor; who loſt every thing by his 
effeminacy; and never retrieved it but 5 His 
re; mw, Had I lived, I would have received. 
your abjuration without delaying vou; yo 
ſhould have come off for a little ſcourging of | 
yourſelf, and acknowledging: that you recepved ' 
the crown of the moſt Chriſtian Ris” from. 
the holy ſee. ir dais e 

Henry. i have WE the war again, 
rather than have made any ſuch ae, 
ment. 

Sixtus. I Tk this fiereeneſs of yours ; but 
for want of the aſſiſtance of my ſucceſſors, 
you have been expoſed to ſo many conſpira- . 
cies, that ui at laſt periſhed in one, 

Henry. Nor have you fared better than my- 
ſelf, * the: Spaniſh cabal has been as dange- 5 
rous to you; there is no great difference he- 
tween a dagger and a bow of poiſon : but let, 

us go and ſee this good queen whom you love, 
ſhe has found the means of reigning keel 5 
deen and more Rs than either of us. 
D I A- 
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voured 1 to imitate me. 1 ws 
 ”Richlieu, No, 1 was too e of. true. 
glory, ever to copy after another man; wy. 
character was always bold, and an original. 
""Ximenes.. I heard that you had rakes No- 
chelle, as I did Oran, — overthrew the 
Huguenots, as I the. Moors of Granada, to - 
convert them; protected learning, beat down 
the pride of the nobility, raiſed the royal au- 
thority, . eſtabliſhed the Sorbonne, as I did 
the univerſity of Aleale and Hennare; and am. 
I was raiſed ; 2 the favour of Iſabella of Caſtile, 
you made uſe of that of queen Nuria 4 N 
dicis. | 
ERicblieu. There i is ſome reſebl ande, 1 own, 
between us; but tis owing to chance, for I 
never propoſed any example to myſelf, I was 
ſatisfied in doing what time and the preſent. 
ſtate of affairs would permit me to do for the 
| honour of France: beſides, the caſe was very 
different between us :. I was born in the court, 
and always brought up in it; I was biſhop of 
Luſſon, and ſecretary of ſtate. in the intereſt: 


of the queen and the-marſhal of Ancre. This 


bears no reſemblance to an obſcure monk, 
. who 


I 


or 
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who never came into Mo world till 1 
fi y years old. an. PIE INT OM. Na 
Ximenes. Th e ts 0p rcagal 9 ne- 


Z n 8 my life was | 
far ſpent; and I depend finiſhing it in 
the convent, but e e f T 


choſe me for the de conſelluye and the 
- 2 prejudiced in favour of me, made me 
| ardinal's ſuoceſſor in that archbiſhoprie 
againſt the king's will, who was for promot- 
ing his baſtard to it. In the queen's troubles; 
occaſioned by the king, I became her chief 
counſellor. After the conqueſt of Granada by 
Ferdinand, I undertook the converſion of its 
inhabitants: the queen died, and I found my- 
felf between Ferdinand and his ſon-in-law 
Philip of Auſtria.” Aſter the death of Philip, 
P was very ſerviceable to Ferdinand, and, pile | 
of the grandees, I adminiſtered with is 
Þ conquered -Oran, being there in-perſon, | 
nagiag every thing myſelf, and having n 
king to ſhare the action, as you had at Rochelle 
and Suſa. After the death of Ferdinand, 'T 
was made regent” in the abſence of young 
xarles; I then hindered the bf 
altics'of Spain from revolting,” which they did 
| after my death; I changed the governor and 
the- officers of the- 2 infant Ferdinand, 
who were for making him king to his bro- 
ther's prejudice : at laſt I died in peace, hav- 
ing loſt all authority by the means of thoſe 
who had prejudiced king Charles againſt me. 
. this and I did not move one ſtep _— 
or- 


2% 


bet bene 4 0 


KRicblieu. Would Jour e Joins on ywern-.. 
ment to mine ? or have you changed the 75 


DAO 


ty of telling 


ES 
fortune, public buſineſs came to me without : 
wy n and 1 always managed it with a 


ial Dahlien, An illuſtrious birch does not at all 
leſſen the merit of great actions. 
Limenes. It does not; but ſince you reduce 
to a neceil e ou ſo, to be mo- 
derate rr t 1s Late dener be 


Ar 


ref 2 Aich : 


du This was more ho- | 
nourable — to be born at court, the: fon of 
reat provoſt,” and a knight 


254. * 5 * 128 


* 4 


&-3 
z 


tem of all the European governments? Trover- 


— theo; the houſe of Auſtria, brought a victo- 
rious king of Sweden into the heart of Ger- 


many, made Catalonia revolt, raiſed the king- 
dom of Portugal, Which was uſurped by the 


Spaniards, and ruled all N vt 


negociations 94 2 73 


8 
Toi £ 1 


Ts * 5 EF] 


« »Kimenes: I rages that. eannot compare my 
negociations to yours; however, with con- 
ſta ncy I managed the moſt difficult affairs of 
Caſtile, and without, intereſt, ambition, vani- 
ty, or weakheſs” en n more INE: your 
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7 e Sade eden A miniſter who: 
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% Richlie jeu, 1. 25 SH 2 has by 80 es 
133 Bee 10 : 
„ 8 e No; none has 1a f 


you 'were poſſeſſed 8 pegs IRR 
eblieu., You miſtake me, I ſpeak. of 1 
for government, and I can ſay of myſelf 


without. yanity, what I would 5 2255 of 


„ 2 


any other in my place, that 1 have, p 8 
1155 equal behind me. V 
Oxenſtierne. When you talk. — 5 5 you . * ol 
remember that I was neither a Cit, nor a ye 5 


man, but unde ro 0 itics as s well. n 

other? : IR ny 
ale Sou 1 T 8 you! „ bare given 15 

your king ſome counſels, but he never under- 

took any thing but what was grounded 700 

his treaties with France, that is, with me. 
Orenſtierne. Trug z hut. I. engaged him to 

55 enter into thoſe treatie s f 

Richheu, I was 0 kao in fact, e 

8 3 and took my n es. from th 

3 ſervations of Charnacy . Pane 5 


8 eon 
 Oxenſtierne. Your fathet 25 was a whim- 
i Leal monk : as for Charnacy, ware he un- 
LY | "der- 
2 | 4 | 


be 


kae been dee. "The great Guſtavus 
ne ood in y thing ; and was 


© gee 


rop 'You repented hay * too 42 that : 
you" 44 lent him any af ſtance, and people 
_m d that you were guilty of his dea. 
ellen. 1 was 48 innocent of” it as s you 

were. o . . 
nere, 1 belläve it; Ber tees u fad 

thing thar nobody coald die i good time for 
but that you were ſuſpe&ed, Vour 
net was the occafion of this jealouſy, in 
that, for the fake of your Wee 8 made 5 
nm: 3 "iy wag away.” RA 
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2 Never Wee tka my- 
4485 3 bur pray what JA abs 
done in Europe, to mak you compare your 
1 to mine? Tou were the counſelor of 
a ntle Barburtan 'of a Goth, chief of 3 
company of Banditti ; but at the fame time, a 
* 955 of the kid king of Pratice, "whoſe mini- 

Fas.” *®S nd . T At 5 
7 8 | | Se : Oxen- | 


| 1 to your 4 Bae wag! as e 8 

x "And my glory ve, came. out of a lavage A 
En count 

bod without money; we diſcip 


— 


| Aiers, m S 2 0 
_ | rious Imperial Armies, changed the face a. 7 

* . Europe, and; left generals who have ſince ih- | 
fee All the great men in the art of war. 


„Veirbelen. There is ſome truth in What 
"fa y but If one would take you. at your: ot . 
you would erſuade us that 80 WTR 

A general as Guſtwus. 


s 1 bub d ſhewed 25 


D* FR 4 


* epin i 
-b l — 55 at of 5 councils of wat 3 
"and er brave men will tell you, that i in Pl 
m 2 Thad the greateſt hate. 
. Probable you was in the. -ounCi 
e battle of Norlingen was loſt, b 
10 con ederacy was Broken. 1 
Orenſie ne. 1 Was in the co hut it = 
Inks of Weimar loft that battle by. his "Wy 
„fault: 8 85 its loſs, T- 5 irited up the fink 
Party's ; the - Swediſh* 4225 remained in Ger- 
y, and T ſhifted for its ſubſiſtetice chere; 
3 W Rate deut rm 


i 
; ' 
' 
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' 1 b Without ever. wk 2 45 
58 wou'd 1 been 17 5 


5 52 a 110. 15 

Poux. nation, I. 
; oF 12 75 laſt to th 

"bake 0 


. 7000 ri oF 
Poets and orators to Hatter me, 


dn my ſide but ee Pp 


* S"s's 


and of all, wiſe pol 
i opt to t e dict 


; Af ference 9 — wet —_ . e ff 
| helen is Was an, ine AVENLENCE. | 


all not be ayoided,withg! tlea LO Oc 
: ee + u Aﬀ Nutria. 
fee pp 92585 MI n an ic 
for 


ear ip . 


the generals th MY the be rk we 1 175 
Hy the honour of having appeared armed on 
_ Horſeback, and in a ſoldier's dreſs before Sula. 
They ſay too that you. have had your. picture | 
drawn at Richelieu in A buff. coat, 2 ſcarf, at 1d 
leading ſtaff. __—_— 
Nickels Your ek grow 8 Al. 5 
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Cardinal RicueLisy, and cardinal MazA IN. 


5 The charter of theſe twwo miniſters, ard the dif- 
ee between true and | falfe OW. 5 6 & | 


Ribe O you are come here, lord Juli 
Wie. Sey that you govern d Tenne EN 
after me; how did you do it ? did you make 
an end of uniting all Europe againſt the houſe 
of Auſtria, and deftroy the Huguenot party; IS 
I had weaken'd and humbled the great men? 
Mazarin. You had begun all theſe things, | 
but Thad other bufineſs to mind; ; : had by Nor- | 
m regency to weather. 8 

Ricbelieu. A king who will not ap] FE Hitt 
elf, and is jealous even of the miniſter Who 
ſerves him, cauſes a vaſt deal more of trouble, 


than the weakneſs and confuſion of a regency. 
The queen you ſerved had courage, and it was 
much eaſier for you to manage matters under 8 


her, than for me under a difficult king, whom 
8 R ſome 


ome g * * wing An; was. . Jy ging 
ogainſt me: Such a prince can neither govern 
Himſelf, nor will he ſuffer others to govern; 
de muſt ſerve him ſpite. of himſelf, and wo 
4 loing it we daily expoſe our lives. Mine has 
been made unhappy by him from whom I 
derived my power. Amongſt all the princes 
who oppoled the ſiege of Rochelle, the king, 
my maſter, thwarted me the moſt; notwith- 
_ ſanding this, I irrecoverably overthrew the 
= - 3 tho they had fo many brave chieſs 
nd ſtrang places. The houſe of Auſtria has 
| bars + wer; never will the revolting Cata- | 
_ lon 2 root, nor the wonderful 
7 pry Þ which the Portugueſe ſhook off the Spa- 
niſh yoke. Holland, by our alliance, was en- 
able. to carry on a war againſt the ſame power: 
All the allies of the North, Italy, and the Em- 
pire, were attach d to me only, as a perſon 
who never would fail em; and the nobility 
at home were kept in obedience. At firſt I 
had found em intractable, glorying in _ 2 
bals againſt all thoſe whom the ki 
truſted with any authority: nor di Fo. ra they = 
| lieve themſelves bound to the king, but hilt 
| he was flattering their ambition, and giving 
em a boundleſs power in the government. 
Mazarin. As for me, I was a ſtranger, every 
| thing was againſt me, nothing but my own 
induſtry. for me: I firſt found the means of in- 
finuating myſelf with the queen, and remov- 
ing all thoſe in whom ſhe confided ; I defen- 
died mylelf l all the cabals of the cour- 


tiers, 


"ey — * we by ; x * — 4 


every year was ne with new laurels,” and 


made uſe of the -v e. of his victories 
only to deſtroy me I ſcattered my 


enemies; 

was twice. 1 N out of the kingdom, and 
twice I return d in triumph: I govern d the 
ſtate, drove the cardinal of Retz to Rome; and 
forced the prince of Conde to fly into Flanders. 


In ſhort, I concluded à glorious peace, and 
dying, left a young mon cap gi- 
ving all Europe laws. All this Was done 


the help of my enius, ſo fruitful in expedi- 
ents, by my ſupp negotiations, and my won 
art in feeding men up with new hopes; 


and, obſerve this, I never: ſpilt a drop of blood. Wo 1 


. Richeliew. No, e 88 ee oY: 


"0 fearful to do it. E q 


1 
Mazarin. Fearful! * not * this three Ts 


princes impriſon d at Vincennes? The prince 


OC IRE weary of his! . 


| pak On. 


But to return to the buſineſs: uell 


haughty nobles; always 
arms, I was obliged to > ſhed 


it is not at all 
the courtiers, and all che officers of the army, 


to re-afſume their former pride and Power, 


thou'd Anne 


8 3 Mar- 


| Richelieu. k Even that proceeded. from your 
fear; you did not know whether you had beſt 
detain him, nor did you dare to 2 | 

the 
y Ar to 1110 bd * 


„that he * 3 . 


* 


| 


2, e ro wipe — De 


| eauſe it e its ends by ſubtle; inſtead | 
of cruebmezns; dns hadibertar: put cn the fox 
FS ie e ORE 
: . Recheieuc! Ttoiscnot: ernelty 10 po nn the 
I | : whoſe bad- examples. will m e others 
_ impunity will foment civil wars, leſſen 
by the King's authority, ruin :theſtate; und be 
the occaſion of the death: of thouſands :" — 
ſead of that, I eſtabliſhed peace and authe- 
rity, by. ſacrificing the lives. of a feu _viley 
men; nor had I ever ys nant” A 
| enemies of the ſtate... FOES 
Mazarin. That Was 8 yoh thought 
yourſelf the: ſtate, and could believe no one a 


3 ip Frenchman; but ſuch as were in your <7 
Niabelieu. Did you ſpare the firſt 


c prince of 

die blood, when von thought he would op- 
poſe your intereſt ? to be in favour at court, 

tas neceſliry.to he a Mazarinian. 'Þ-never 


carried my jealouſies to a greater height than 


you did; we both ſerved the ſtate, ani in ſer- 
ving it, we were both defirous of governing 
it. Vou overcame: your enemies by 2'cowardly 

ſubtlety, I. by open force; and I ſincerely 
thought their intent in deſtroying me was only | 
to plunge Erance again into the ſame calami- 
ties and confuſion, from Which I had with 
ſuch trouble deliver d it: but however, I al- 
TO kept my word; I was a fincers friend 
or open enemy: wich courage and honour 1 
n my maſter's authority; and thoſe 
5 Wan . 9 xtremitie 


2 8 
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. 
er ies 1 


1 
1 ” 5 
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* boyd 


| king to the bel. K bad4 © 
my orders, they ſhould have been my friends: 
Mazarin. Rather fay your ſervants, the* T 
muſt own well paid; but they muſt fuit them m 
ſelves to the humour of ar imperious maſter, T, 

: aways implacable where he once'grew jealous: | 
|  -** Rechelien, To be jealous and imperious are 
great faults, I with confeſs; but how mahy 
qualities had I that ſhew'd an extended zenius, - 
and a towering ſout ? as for your” part,” 
Julius, you never ſhew'd” any thing but y your, 

ſubtlety and avarice; you have dealt worſe 
the French than pal = 
rupted their morals, and made their honeſty 


ridiculous. T only quell'd the pride of the no. 


bility, you diſpirited and de deck eur; vu 
were afraid of merit, and there was no Wa 
ol infiquating one's ſelf with you, but by ew. 
ing a baſe and compliant foul, capable of the 
moſt villainous' intrigues.” You' never” had a 
true knowledge of men, and could” beliey 
nothing but evil uf them; all the reſt 4 
could be faid was mere fiction; ; your creatut 


were all baſe” ſouls,” or ſich as had bought. | 
their offices: fo that your name is contemned* 
and abhorred, mine grows every day mote and 
more honourable i % TIS : 


© Mazarin. Your * were more 8 


. 5 
x Y * * 


than 


r 
wien favours. 


fte „ meft, 1 ro defirec "that . 


their blood, yo! 2 45 


| -- [4 id 
1 br at © the —. time, ann of; a Kalle yank 
= jalways endeavoured to avoid.. vou 
5 your poets, orators, and comedians about. 
| you, was à poet and orator, ourſelf, and Cor- 
_ _neille's rival; non ee wrote god- 
ly books, dabbled in gallantry, meddled with 
_ _ every trade, and endeayour'd to excel in all; 
ſuck d in the praiſe of every author: is there a 
door, or a pane of glaſs in the Sorbonne, upon 
Which your coat of arms is not 5 
KRicbelieu. Your ſatire is very home, ns has 
ering of a foundation in it. True glor 
| t to ſhun ſome certain honours, _ 
vanity is always aitning at, and we {4 
5 — by wanting to be too much honoured; 
wever, I loved learning, and ſtirred men up. 
7 with a defire of excelling in it. As for 2 
you never minded either the church, learni 
arts, or virtue; and can we wonder that ſo 
hateful a conduct ſhould exite all the 5 5 
of the kingdom, as well as all honeſt men, 
againſt ſuch a ſtranger? . 
 Mazarin. You talk of nothiog 7 chime- g 
rical heroiſm; for the wee =) of a ſtate 
_ there is no need of gen neroſity, honeſty, or cou- 
rage, but of a mind Fruicfal in expedients, 
whoſe deſigns cannot be fathomed, which ne- 
un gives itſelf up to its paſſions, but always to 
itz intereſt, and is never at a loſs for the et 
of extricating itſelf out of difficulties. 
Ricbelieu. True policy conſiſts in never de- 2 
| ceivings| but always acting * and openly wy 


it. palicy . not ae ** | 5 
| ts, but being quigk-lighted, | 
| * firſt ha es the beſt, by by comparing it with 
the others. "This fertility of expedichts 4 - 
coeds gef pen an extent and RUA we. 

nius, than from want of ſtrength and ju IF 


ment. In ſhort, true policy conſiſts in à ge- 
neral reputation of honeſty. When we have 2 
only fools and knaves in our intereſts, we ne- 
ver are ſafe: but when e integrity may be 
and bad will 


_ pared upon, both 
_ truſt you, your enemies will ai fear, and you 
friends love you. As for you with your Bra _* 
teus's ſhapes, you never could make youtfelF | WE. 
loved, feared, or eſteemed. I muſt qwn Mae 
| you was a great commedian, but never a great: | | 
man. 5 
Mazarin. You eali-of vi ws if Tat bn 
a a coward, but when I carried the war into 
Spain, I ſhewed that I did not fear death; and 
this has again been ſeen when I my= 
ſelf to ſo many dangers in the civil obs, En 
France, As fe r you, it is well known you ©. _ 
were afraid « t own ſhadow, and fancied _— 
1 there was fore uten 1 _ OE... 
u g to ſta you; but you 9 
e ic fears only at erin Gals 0p 
on. ou. of 8 e 
chelies. Ridicule me as "nach. as you | 
pleaſe ; as for me I ſhall always do j you juſtice, | 
ang e your 1. qualities: you FI. 
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oF + 7 
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2 A 1 . GUES | 
ET X wigticOu . in war. but wanted | conrlge, 5, 
 Meadineland greatnels of foul.in the manage- = 
ment of fairs; Fad weakneſs and irre 
"Tution made vou thus "ſupple; you could not 
5 "deny. a 11. to x man's face, which made 
Jos promile at firſt aſking, and then uſed a 
thoufand* poor ſhifts to el ude your promiſe. 
Theſe ſhifts ts were $0 ols and ch uſeleſs, and had 
not you been in ſuch authority, it had not been 
ale uſing them; an honeſt man would have 
been much better pleaſed with your ſaying, I 
was in the wrong Fn . nor can!! 
perform my promiſe now. $ would have 
en much better than to have added fallity 
"to falſity, and ſo te with poor. wretches. 
Lis not enough to be Valiant in War, if we 
are cowatds in buſineſs; and there are many 
8 who were capable of dying like heroes, 
but who have made themſelves infamous by 8 
their effeminacy i in the management of affairs. 
- "Mazarin, Tis an eaſy matter to talk thus, 
but when we haye ſo many people to pleaſe, 
we amuſe them as well as we can; we have 
not places to beſtow upon them all, yet all ex- 
pect them, ſo that we ate obliged to . moſt 
* them up with vain hopes. . 
Richelieu. We may give a great many peo | 
ple reaſon to hope, but we muſt deceive no- 
body, for every one in his turn, may meet 
with his reward, and unexpected opportu- 
nities of "ſerving 1 them fall out. As for Po 5 
wo conceive vain and ridiculous 182 inch 
deceive themſclves, nor can ns 


for it; but to promiſe to h ir faces, . 8 
bf as ſoon as their? backs are 


ve to the reputation / 7 
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